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Art. I.— llie Life and Times of Madame de SktM. Bjr MaBfa 

Norris. London, 1853. 

“ The Life and Times of Madame de Stael C* what a pro¬ 
mise of vivid interest does not the titlo hold forth! What a 
host of images and ideas start into life at the spell of that name, 
and silently group themselves around the central figure I 
Neclvor, the object of her life-long wo^ip, with his grand 
position, his boimjeois intellect, and his rare integrity;—Madame 
Necker, the rigid mother, the tender wife, the faithful friend— 
puritanical, precise, bomie^ but not ungenial;—Gibbon, at first 
the jihlegmatic lover, afterwards the philosophic friend, but 
always brilliant, fascinating, and profound;—Louis de Narbonne, 
perhaps the most perfect specimen then extant of the finished 
noble of the ancien Hgirne^ polished to the core, not varnished 
merely on the surface;—Talleyrand, the subtlest and deepest 
intellect of his time, and long the intimate associate of Madame 
de Stael;—Napoleon, her relentless persecutor ;—^Benjamin 
Constant and Schlegel, her steady and attached allies;—these 
men form the circle of which she was the centre and thfi chief. 

Then the ** times” in which she lived 1 She saw the com-i* 
mencement and the close of that great social earthquake which 
overthrew the oldest dynasty in Europe, shook society to its 
foundation, unsettled tlw minds of men to their inmost depths, 
turned up the subsoil of nations with a deeper ploughshare tlian 
Destiny had ever yet driven, and opened the way for thpse npw 
social ideas and those new political arrangements which are still 
opera^g and fermenting, and the final isst^s, the ** perfect 
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work,” of vrbi£h our childreirs children may not live to see. 
Her life, though only ))rolonged tlirouch half a century, was 
coeval with^ that series, of great events which, for magnitude and 
meaning, have no parallel in human history; by all of which she 
was more or less aftbeted ; in some of which she took a prominent 
and not uninfluential part. She was born while the house of 
Bourboift was at the height of its meretricious splendour and its 
reckless profligacy: she lived to see it return, after its tragi<* 
downfal and its dreary banishment, to a house that had been 
‘^suopt and garnished,”—little better and no w»sor than before. 
She saw the rise, the culmination, and the setting of Napoleon’s 
meteor-star; slie had reached the pinnacle of her fame while ho 
was laying the foundation of his; and she, shattered and way¬ 
worn, wa^ b<‘ginning to look forward to her final rest, when his 
career was closed tor ever in defeat and exile. 

But it is not of the period in which she lived that wo think 
first or most naturally when we hear tlie name of Madame de 
Stael; it is of the writer whose wondrous genius and glowing 
eloquence held captive our souls in “ the season of susceptive 
youth,” of the author of tlie heitres sur who sanctioned 

and justified our partiality for tliat fascinating rhapsodist,—of 
JIA tlemagney from wliose pages w'e first imbibed a longing to 
make the riches of that mighty literature our own,—of Corinne, 
over whoso woes and sorrows so many eyes have wept delicious 
tears ; of that daz/Iiiig admixture of deep thought, tender senti¬ 
ment, and brilliant -V^iicy, which give to her writings a charm 
possessed by the productions of no other woman—and in truth 
of but few men. 

We are not surprised at the attraction which sucli a subject 
as the Life and Times of such a woman must have had for a 
youthful authoress, which Miss Norris evidently is. We wish 
we could say that she had proved equal to the task of delineating 
so stirring an epoch and so rare a character. The faults and 
defects of tlie w'ork, how'ever, are those of youth and inexperience. 
There is a want of grasp; an apparent poverty of materials; an 
almost entire absence of all reference to the sources from which 
she has derived her informatim; an imperfect power of appre¬ 
ciating'^ the political characters of whom she speaks; and a 
proneness—against which youthful writers should especially be 
on their guard—to indulge in trite and needless reflections, some 
of which are absolutely puerile, and one or two not only superfi¬ 
cial but unsound, instances to justify our criticism may be found 
at pp. 152, 157, 245, 276. But, on the whole, the tdne of the 
work is agreeable, i^e sentiments ai*e generally just, and the 
admirntion for Madame do Stsjel which pervades every page is 
such as we can’^hcartily sympa^iizc wiilh. We trust, fts^efore, 
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that the atithoress will take our criticism in good part, and con¬ 
sider it as intended, not to discourage, but to warn and aid. 

Anne-Marie Louise Nocker was bom at Paris in 1766. 
Both her parents were remarkable persons. Her father, James 
Necker, a simple citizen of Genova, began life as clerk in a 
banker^ office in Paris, speedily became a partner, and by skill, 
diligence, sound Judgment, ana strict Ihte^rity, contrived in the 
course of twenty years to amass a large fortune and to acquire 
a lofty reputation. While accumulating wealth, however, he 
neglected neither literature nor society. He studied both 
])hilosophy and political economy ; he associated with the Ency- 
clupedists and eminent literati of the time; his house was fre¬ 
quented by some of the most remarkable men who at that period 
made the Parisian salons the most brilliant in Europe; and he 
found time, by various writings on financial matters, to create a 
\ high and general estimation of his.talents as an administrator 
and economist. ITis management of tlie affairs of the French 
East India Company raised his fame in the higliest political 
circles, wdiile, as accredited agent for the Republic of Geneva at 
the Coui’t of Versailles, he obtained the esteem and confidence 
both of the sovereign and the ministers. • So high did he stand 
both in popular and courtly estimation, that, shortly after the 
accession of Louis XVI., he was appointed, although a foreigner, 
Comptroller-General of the Finances. He held this post for 
five years, till 1781;—and contrived not only to effect consider¬ 
able savings, by the suppression of upw^d-ds of GOO sinecures, 
but also in some small degree to mitigate and equalize taxation, 
and to introduce a system of order and regularity into the 
public accounts to which they had long been strangers. As 
])roved by his celebrated Convpte rendu^ which, though vehe¬ 
mently attacked, was never successfully impugned, he found a 
deficit of 34 millions when he entered office, and left a surplus 
of 10 millions when he quitted it,—notwithstanding the heavy 
expenses of the American war. In the course of Ins adminis¬ 
tration, however, ^Necker had of course made many enemies, 
who busied themselves in undermining his position at court, 
and overruled the weak and vacillating attachment of the king, 
Necker found that his most careful and valuable plans were 
canvassed arid spoiled by his eii^mies in the Council, where he 
was not present to defend them, and that, in fact, he had not 
and could not have fair play while he continued excluded from 
the Cabinet. He demand^, therefore, the entry of the Privy 
Council, and fbsigned when It was reftised him, though earifes^ 
requested to i:emaiti by those who knew how va!uah& ilia impu¬ 
tation was to a discredited and unpopular court, unwilling as 
the'^i./^re to submit to his measures or heneiB^ily adopt his 
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plans, Necker did not choose to be So used j and he retired to 
write the celebrated work on the AdrainistratioTj of’ the Finances, 
which at once placed him on the pinnacle of popularity and 
fame. Eighty thousand copies were sold ; and henceforth 
Necker was the man on whom all eyes were turned in every 
financial crisis, and to whom the nation looked as the only 
minister who could rescife them fiom the difficulties which were 
daily thickening around them. 

Then followed the reckless administration of Calonne, whose 
sole piinciple was that of “making things pleo'sint,” and who, 
in an inciedibly short time, added 1646 millions to the capital of 
the debt, and left an annual deficit of 110 millions, instead of 
an animal excess of ten. Brienne attacked him, and succeeded 
him ; but things went on from bad to worse, till, when matters 
were wholly past a remedy, in August 1788, Necker was recalled 
and reinstated. What he inigiit have done, on the occasion of 
this second ministiy, had he been a man of commanding genms 
and unbending will, it i& useless and peihaps impossible to con¬ 
jecture, Surrounded with numberless perplexities; beset at 
once by the machinations of unscrupulous enemies who counter¬ 
worked him in seciet, and by the embarrassments which every 
predecessor had accumulated in his path ; borne into power on 
a tide of popular expectations whicli no popularity could enable 
him to satisfy; set down to labour at the solution of a perhaps 
insoluble problem, face to face with a ctisis which might well 
stagger the most dJtiiitlcss courage and confuse the clearest 
head ; famine around him, bankruptcy before him ; and all 
other voices gradually lost in one “ which every moment waxed 
louder and more terrible—the fierce and tumultuous roar of a 
great people, conscious of irresistible strength, maddened by 
) intolerable wrongs, and sick of deferred hopes —perhaps no 
human strength or wisdom could have sufficed for the require¬ 
ments of that fearful time. Perhaps no human power could 
then have averted the catastrophe. What Necker might have 
done had he acted differently and been differently made, we 
cannot say. What he did was tq, struggle with manly, but not 
hopeful courage, for a terrible twelve months} using bis great 
credit to procure loans, spending his vast private fortune to feed, 
the fhmisning populace of Pans; commencing the final act of 
the long inchoate revolution, by calling the Stat^-^General; 
insuring itjj|^earfol triumph by the decisive measure of doubling 
the numbm of the Uers-etat, and permitting the states to deli¬ 
berate In common; devising schemes of finandl and taxation, 
which were too wise to be palatable and too late to save; com¬ 
posing ^speeches for the monarch to deliver, which the queen 
and toe courtiers ruined and emascnlated before they we^ made 
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public j ^nd beariog the blame of faults and failures not his own. 
At length his subterranean enemiejs prevailed: he received his 
secret eongiS from the king in July 17b9, and reached Basle, re¬ 
joicing at heart in his relief from a burden of which, even to one 
so passionately fond of popularity as he was, the vreight was 
beginning to he greater tnan the charms. 

The people were furious at the disqpissal of their favourite: 
the Assembly affected to be so. Riots ensued; the Bastille was 
stormed ; blood was shed; the Court was frightened ; and 
Necker was once more recalled. The royal messenger overtook 
him just as he was entering Switzerland, with the command to 
return to Paris, and resume his post. lie obeyed the mandate 
with a sad presentiment that he was returning to be a useless 
sacrifice in a hopeless cause, but with the conviction that duty 
left him no alternative. His journey to Paris was one long 
ovation; the authorities everywhere came out to greet him; 
the inhabitants thronged around his path ; the populace unhar¬ 
nessed his horses and drew his carriage a great part of the way; 
the minister drank deeply of the intoxicating cup of national 
gratitude and popular applause; and if he relished it too keenly 
and regretted it too much, at least he nobly and had 

earned it well. It would have been far better for his own fame 
and happiness if lie had not returned to power : it could scarcely 
have been worse for his adopted country. His third and last 
administration was a series of melancholy and jierbaps inevitable 
failures. The torrent of popular violence^had become far too 
strong to stem. The monarchy had fallen to a position in W'hich 
it was impossible to save it. iNccker’s head, too, seems to have 
been somewhat turned by his triumph. He disappointed the 
people and bored the Assembly. The stream of events had 
swept past him, and left him standing bewildered and breathless 
on the margin. “ Les temps ^taient bien changes pour Ini, et 
il n’dtait plus ce ministre k la conservation duquel le i)eii])le 
attaefaait son bonheur un an auparavant. Privd ae la confianco 
dll roi, brouill4 avec ses colRgues, except4 Montmorin, il ^tait 
n<5glige par I'Assemblde, et ffen obtenait pas tons lea ^gards 
qnil efit pu en attendre. L’erreur de Necker consistait a, croire 

3 ue la raison suifisait 4 tout, et que, manifest^e avec un melange 
e sentiment et de logique, elle devait triompher de Fent^tement 
des aristocrates et de rirritation des patriotes. Necker poss^dait 
cette raison un peu fikre q^ui juge les hearts des passions et les 
bl4me; mats il manquait de cette autre raison plus 41ev^ et 
moins orgueillause, qui ne se borne pas k les blkmer, <^ui 
salt auasi les condbiife. Aossi^ plac^ au milieu dVlles, ne ftU 

pour toutee at/^une gine et point un /rmn. Il avail blesia^ I’As- 
sembI4^ enlui rappelant sa^s cesse et ave9 de$ repyocfaesle sojn 
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10 plus difficile do tous, celui des finances: il s^<5fcait attir4 en 
outre le ridicule par la niAniere dont il parlait de lut-in^me. Sa 
ddmission fut arceptde avec plaisir par tous les partig. Sa voi- 
ture fut arretee k fa sortie du royaume par le m^e peuple qui 
Tavait nagu6re trainee en triomphe; il fallut un ordre de I’As- 
semblde pour que la libert(? d’aller en Suisse lui ffit accords. 

11 Tobtenait bientfit, et so retire a Coppet, pour y conterapler do 
loin une revolution qu^il dtait plus propre k observer qu’&. con- 
duire"* ** 

If tho society of few men is more interesting or instructive than 
that of the retired statesman who, having played ids part in tho 
world’s history, stands aside to watch at leisure the further progress 
of the mighty drama, and having served his country faithfully and 
laboriously during his years of vigour and maturity has earned a 
right to repose in the decline of life; who contemplates with a 
mind enrichod by reflection, and not soured by failure, the evolu¬ 
tion of those great problems of human destiny quorum pars magna 
fidtj and brings the experience of tho man of action to modify 
tho conclusions of the man of tliouglit, and who, with that seie- 
nity of soul which is the last achievement of wisdom and of virtue, 
and which belong* orly to those who have fought the good fight, 
striven through the angry tempest, and reached the quiet haven 
—can look with a vivid interest which has no touch of scorn on 
the combatants who are still intent upon the battle or struggling 
in the storm, can aid them by his counsel and cheer them by his 
sympathy;—on the <cthor hand, there are few sadder spectacles 
than that presented Dy the politician cast out from power, un¬ 
able to accept his fate, and sitting unreconciled, mournings and 
resentful amid the ruins of his greatness. Such was Necker in 
his last retirement. For a long timo he said ho could think of 
nothing but the eotip de foudre which had ovei throw n him. In 
one short year he had fallen from the pinnacle of prosperity to 
the depths of disgrace and neglect; and as he had relished the 
former more keenly perhaps than befitted a philosopher, so he 
felt the latter more bitterly than became a wise man or a Chris¬ 
tian. His mortification and regret, too, Were enhanced by a 
somewhat morbid conscientiousnei^ ;f he could not shake off the 


* Thiel'S. K4v. Fian<fa}$e, I p 119 

** OiBtte tenebv du remot^ k gte toata pirissanto anv la vie de men phre: il 
ae ooudAl^ner ^da qqe le aaechn qe r^oqdoit pes iit sea efforte, aeqa 
cesMjpK jugeait tm mdmo de neuveauu Ou a era qq’il avolt de Povgeudj, ^rce- 
jamaie qeurb^ qi sous I’lnjuatiee ni aoua le poqvmr, mftis il se pri^. 
te^P^devaql qq renet (tq oeeur, deVant le jdaa sqbtil des amipoles de reapnt, et 
«p^>^nexals peqvtmtapprendre aveeeerUlq^ qa*tls oqt «q le tnste qqee^ 4e Won'- 
bisr aiqhveiqeak eoS ehaqqe fma qq’iia Pent d’dU'e la eause d'an 

malheur, oa de n’aveir pw sq la prlvealr. Jl est aiad dt eqnqeveir qn* aveo an^ 
ttuit d’iDoagiqattott el des^iabiUt^ qqand F^atqit^ de vie ae ltdbee raglde 
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idei» tlnit was somatbing culpable in failure; be felt that 
he bad not been equal to the crisis^ arul that he had emumitted 
many errors j he could not divest himself of the dread that his 
own measures lUtght have let loose that tide of national fury 
which was now so fearfully avenging tho heaped up wrongs of 
centuries j and the annoyance of failure was aggravated by the 
sense of guilt. Besides all this, too,che loved France too well 
not to mourn over her prospects and hlubh for her savagery and 
her crimes; so he sat in his garden at Coppot, dejected and re¬ 
morseful, pining over the past, and full of gloomy forebodings 
for the future; and deaf to the consolations of his faithful wife 
and his adoring daughter. Gibbon, who saw much of him at 
this period of his career, says that he should have liked to shew 
Jam in his then condition to any one whom he desired to cure of 
the sin of ambition. - He jiassed whole days in gloom and silence; 
all attempts to engage him in conversation wore vain; he felt 
like a vessel wrecked and stranded; “ Othello’s occupation was 
gone.” 

By degrees, however, this depression left him, and he roused 
himself again to Interest and action. He sent forth pamphlet 
after pamphlet of warning and remonstm»<»e»to hostile readers 
and unheeding cars. He offered himself to Louis as his advo¬ 
cate, when that monarch was brought to trial, and when his offer 
was declined, published a generous and warm defence of his old 
master. Hie remainder of his life was passed in the enjoyment 
of family affection, of literary labours, am^ of philosophical and 
religious speculations; and he died in T804 at the age of 72, 
happy in tlie conviction that he was only exchanging the sodoty 
of bis cherished daughter for that of his faithml and long-rc- 
•spected w ife, who bad died some years before. 

On the whole, Necker was worthy of all honour and of long 
remembrance. History tells us of many greater statesmen, but of 
few better men. Without going so far as his enthusiastic daughter, 
who more than once declares that his genius Was bounded only 
by his virtue, we quite admit that his weakness and indeci^on 
were often attributable to his scrupulosity, and that more pliant 

E rinciples and a harder heart might occasionally havofitted him 
etter to deal with the evil days on which be has fallen. In 
truth, for such a crisis as that of the French Bevolution he was 
somewhat too much of the jireacher and tho prude. He was 
well aware of his own deficiencies. He told Louis XVI. that if 


nilro« dtt monde oe xsss&xoiit entiSiremeDt Vbotnme de dont 

see, dans la solitude, sot Is |wwe,’t-«Vie pa* Jtfa- 

dame ft. * < 
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moral purity and administrative skill were all that was needed in 
the Government, he might be able to serve him, but that if ever 
the times should require a genius and a will like Richelieu^s, then 
he must resign the helm to abler hands. His portrait and his 
justification may be given in a single sentenee: he was a good 
man fallen upon times that required a great man: his failure 
was the inevitable one of mediocrity entrusted with a task which 
scarcely the rarest genius could have successfully accomplished. 
Disinterested almost to a fault, in a period of unexampled rapa*' 
city and corruption; stainless and rigid in his morals amid uni¬ 
versal laxity and license ; ardently and unaffectedly religious, in 
a howling wilderness of impiety and atheism; conscientious, 
while all around him were profligate and selfish ; moderate, while 
eveiy one else was excited and intemperate,—he was strangely 
out of place in that wild chaos of the old and new ; the age de¬ 
manded sterner stuff than he was made of—other services than 
he could render. To be weak (says Carlyle) is not so miser¬ 
able ; but to he weaker than our task. Wo the day when they 
mounted thee, a peaceable pedestrian, on that wild Hippogryff 
of a Democracy, which, spurning the firm earth, nay, lashing at 
the very stars, no ^-et-known Astolpho could have ridden !” 

Madame Neoker, too, was in her way remarkable enough. 
The daughter of a Swiss Protestant minister of high repute for 
piety and talent, and herself early distinguished both for beauty 
and accomplishments, her spotless character and superior intel¬ 
lectual powers attracted the admiration of Gibbon during his 
early residence at Laireanne. He proposed, and was accepted; 
but his father, imagining that his son might well aspire to some 
higher connexion, was very indignant, and forbade the fulfilment 
of the engagement. Gibbon submitted, and'moralized: “I sighed 
as a lover (says he) and obeyed as a son, and Mademoiselle Cur- 
chod is now the wife of the favoured minister of a great kingdom, 
and sits in the high places of the earth.” They renewed their 
acquaintance in aner years, and remained fast friends till deaths 
There is something, to our feelings, very touching in this lasting 
attachment between those who bad been lovers in their youth, 
but who had been prevented fr«.>m uniting their lots in life; and 
the letters of Madame Necker, many m which are preserved, 
give us a meet pleastn|r impression of both her character ahd 
pow^i, and convey ^be idea of far greater tenderness and poetry 
of than, judging from other sources of information, she was 
generally supposed te possess, Faithfully and ardently attached 
t(f ^her husband^ whose consolation and strength she had sup¬ 
plied during long years of trial, prosp^l^, ana sorrotf, and who 
repaid her with a fondness even more fominme than her own, 
she had yet much true, and watchfol ftffretUm to 8|^e for 
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her early and now famous friond. In 1790 she writes to him 
from Coppet,-—^ « 

“ Nous voos attendrous ici, et les charmes de votre society nous fe^ 
ront ouUier encore une fois Jes peincs de \k vie. Nous uoos reunwsons, 
* M> Necker et moi, pour vous odHr rhomraage d’une tendre atniti^; et 
il me semble qu'en me doublant ainsi, je repare aupr4s de vous toot oe 

que le temps m'a fait perdre.Malgre votre silence volontaire, 

malgrd le silence jnvolontaire que j’ai gardd avec vous, vous n'avez 
jamais cess6 un instant d'etre I*objet de mon admiration, et de eette 
tendre et pure aifertion sur laquelle le temps ne peut avoir d’erapire. 

Vos ouvrages ont fait mes d4:las8emens les plus doux.Tbs 

paroles sent pour moi ces fleuves de lait et de miel de la terre pro¬ 
mise i et je crois entendre leur doux murmui’e: cependant jeregi'ette 
encore le plaislr que j’avois i vous entretenir pendant le jour, de mes 
pens4es de la veiJle. Je vnois ainsi deux fois avec vous, dans le 
temps pass6 et dansle temps present; et ces temps s’embellissoient l*an 
par I'autre :—puis-je me flatter de retrouver ee bonheur dans nos allies 
de Coppet? Milles tendres ami tie's.” 

Again,— 

“ Vous m’avez toujours et4 cher, Monsieur ; mais I’amitit^ que 
vous montrez a M. Necker ajoute encore a celle que vous ro’inspirez 
a tant de Utres; et je vous aime a present d’uite^ublo affection. . . 

. . Nous pensons souvent, Monsieur, aux jours pleins do charmesque 
nous avons passes avec vous a Geneve. J’ai eprouvd pendant cette 
epoque un sentiment nouveau pour moi, et peutglre pour beaucoupde 
gens. Je rbunissois dans'un m^me lieu, et par une favour bieii rare 
de la Providence, une des donees et pures afliictioiis de ma jeunesse, 
avec celle qui fait mon sort sur la terre, et qdi le rend si digne d'en- 
\ie . 

“ Quel prix mon cour n’attachc-t-il point k votre sant6, k I’intkrSt 
que votre amitib r^pand sur not?© I'etraite. JCn anivant ici, en n^y 
retrouvant quo les tombeaux de ceux que j’ai tant aimf>, vous avez 
dt^ pour moi eomme un arbre solitaire, doiit I’ombre couvre encore 

le desert qui me s^pare des premieres anndes* de ma vie. 

L’ame de M. Necker est ernbrasee par la douleur des ^vbnemens, et 
j’ai besoin de toutes les ressources de I’amitib la plus tendre pourfltire 
diversion aux tourmens qu’il endure. Votre conversation me don- 
nera des moyens en ce genre, auquels il est impossible de r<&sister; ee« 
pendant votre bonheur m’est trop cher pour quo je voulusse vous 
fairs perdre aueun des instans de la soci4t^ dont vous jouissez. Re- 
venez k nous qqand vous serez rendu h vous-mSme i e’est le moment 
qui doit toujours appartenir d wtr&prmi^rc et 4 votre dernih^ amte: — 
je ne satirois decouvrir encore lequel de ces deux titres est le plus doux 
et lb plus clmr k mon coenr.^’ 

Wh^ Gihhon left LaPsanne for London in 1793 to un^orgo 
a painfnl and critkal operarioHji Madame Necker writes once 
more f 

V^l m’anndiieiez de Bouvres/ Monsieur, une letbre par le 
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courier prochaiuj je I'attends encore et chaquo jotir avee plus 
d'angoisse. Je m<^oonflama en conjectures inquietantes- Cependatit 
il taut 4fcre juste j vous ne pouvez penser t\ nous aussi sou vent, que 
nous vous rapprochons de notre cgcur. A Londres tout vous ramone 
aox iddes de co monde, tandis que tout nous en rioigne ici; pres de < 
vous lea souvenirs que vous me rapelliez m’dtoient doux, et les idees 
presentcs que vous faisiez naitie s'y reunissoient sans peine; I'en- 
chainernent d’ufi giaiid noftbie d’ann^es scmbloit fairo toucher tous 
los temps Tun a I’autrc, avec une rapiditc'' elcctrique; vous etiez k la 
fois pour moi a vingt ans ct cinquaute; loin <le vous, les diffSrens 
lieux que j’ai habitd ne sont plus que les pienes itii. ^caires de ma vie; 
il m'avertissent do tous les millcs que j’ai deja parcouius.” 

It is difficult to believe that Ihe woman who at the age of fifty 
could write with this simple and overflowing tenderness to the 
friend of her youth, could be the cold and somewhat rigid puritan 
she is represented. Tlierc seems, how ever, to have been a certain 
reserve in her character which approached to roideur; she a as pre¬ 
eminently a woman of principle, and lived perhaps too much byrule 
and line to bo easy and amiable in the general intercourse of the 
world. This peculiarity rendered her peculiarly unfit to manage 
or even to compiieJi^nd her daughter’s nature, which was as full 
of vehemence and atmndoriy as hers w as of strictness and preci¬ 
sion ; and in one of her letters she intimates how much slie felt 
the want of an “ intermediaire ou plutdt un interprete” between 
them. Certain it is, that she contrived to give to tliosc around 
her the impression a somewhat iinamiable severity of virtue 
and frigidity of temp\,rament, and though universally esteemed 
and greatly admired, was too faultless to bo generally loved. 

* 

How such a child as Mademoiselle Necker came to spring from 
two parents who resembled her so little, were a vain conjecture, 
she was from the first the very incarnation of genius and of im¬ 
pulse. Her precocity was extraordinary, and her vivacity and ve¬ 
hemence both of intellect and temperament baftled all her mother’s 
efforts at regulation and control. Her power of acquisition and 
mental assimilation was immense. At twelve years of age she 
wrote a qrama of social lift^ which was acted by herself anc^h^r 
young companions. Her remarkable talent for conversation, and 
for upderatanding the conversation of others, even at that early 
period, attracted the attention and excited the afleetionafce inter- 
est^ many of the celebrated men who frequented her Ihtherie 
in spite of Madame Necker’sdl^PP^^ltig looks, fhey 
to ^athey round her, listening to her smiles, and ijrovoking 
love of argument and repartee. 0ibhon, the Ahhe Eaynai, 
Paron Grimm, and Marmontel, wore among these. MituSs of 
N'eoker’s society a| that ^me, and we^fiatt•welu somprehend the 
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stimulus which the intercourse with such minds must have given 
to the budding mtellect of his daughter The frivolity of French 
society was already wearing away under the influence of the 
great events which were throwing their shadow’s before them; 
and even if it had not been so, Necker^s own taste would have 
secured a graver and more solid tone than povailed in common 
circles. The deepest interests of life and of the world were con¬ 
stantly under discussion. The grace of the old era still ling'^red; 
the gra\ity of the new ora was stealing over men’s minds; and 
the vivacity and brilliancy which has never been wholly lost at 
Paris, bound the two elements together in a strangely fascinating 
union. It was a very hot-bed for the development of a vigor¬ 
ous young brain like that of Mademoiselle Ncckcr. Her father, 
too, aideirnot a little to call forth her powers; he was proud of 
her talents, and loved to initiate her into his owm philosophic 
notions, and to inoculate her with his generous and lofty pur¬ 
poses;—and from her almost constant intercourse with him, and 
nis tenderness and indulgent sympathy—so different from her 
mother’s uncaressing and somewhat oppressive formalism- 
sprung that vehement and earnest attachment with which she 
regarded him through life This aflection a« d i !>ffl red and modified 
her whole existence; it was in fact the strongest and most per¬ 
tinacious feeling of her nature; and her delineation of it (in her 
Vie prnte de M. Necker) is, in spite of its exaggeration, singu¬ 
larly beautiful and touching. It partook, perlisps, a little of the 
somewhat excessive vivacity which charac'tiized all her senti¬ 
ments :* it seems in its impressive fervour to nave resembled rather 
the devotion of a woman to a lover she adores, than the calm and 
tender love of a daughter to a cherished parent. Indeed she 
more than once, in her wiitings, regrets that they belonged to 
different generations, and declares that Necker was the only man 
she had ever known to whom she could have consecrated her 
life. 

At the age of twenty she had attained a dangerous reputation 
as a wit and a prodigy; she was passionately fond of the brilliant 
society in which she lived, but set at naught its restraints, and 

trampled on its conventionalities and Uens^ances in a style that 

— --- ——--- ---- 

to hove Jbeax '4 a rstb^r awusiiag ©xeiuplifiestion of thw. 
liviag at (^ppet, acoaeliman of her fathoi’s hat} ovoitunied some of his 
gucssts, vrho, however, were not mjoroil When she heard of it, her first thought 
wMi, ** Moh ZHeu { il ^ Shemng die beU, and sutniadued 

the unfoiitnaivte coaohmsn joetiu^Uy to her presence. As soon as he appealed, she 
opened out upon the astonii^od v^tim ttius. **{'1009016* savox-vous qiuojo sikte 
une femme d'esprlt!" Poor not knowing whether ho stood oh W head 

or his tai], ootUa ouljr ahii'weV hya howildei^ stare. *< Saehee, don^ ^ehe ee^ 
tinurd,) done qtm j’w 4 ^ i*o8ip|ritw.-heaupoiip d’ospnt—W 
—oh biMiLl tout I’esjddt qwe je A votW fsire pa^ey Votys vie dans 

un caehet«/«wfd*» tour verm uim t 
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was then rare, especially amon^ young women^ but which the 
men forgave in consideration of her genius, ana the women in 
consicleration of her ugliness. Her intellect was pretematurally 
developed, but her heart seems not to have been touched j she 
wrote and spoke of love with earnestness, with grace, even with 
inaight,—but as a subject of speculation and delineation only, 
not of deep and woful cucperience. She made a mariage de con- 
venance with as cool and business-like an indifference as if she had 
been the most cold and phlegmatic of w'oraen She was a great 
heiress, and Eric Baron de Stael was a handsome man, of noble 
birth and good character. The consideration which appears to 
have chiefly decided the <*hoice, both of herself and her parents, 
was that he was an attacM to the Swedish Embassy, was to be¬ 
come Ambassador himself, and was expected to reside ‘perma¬ 
nently in Paris. Parisian society had now become, what it always 
remained, an absolute necessity of existence to Mademoiselle 
Necker; and in the arrangement she now made, she manied it 
rather than the Baron. She never seems to have dreamed of 
domestic happiness, or at least of any satisfaction of the heart, in 
tills deliberate selection of a husband; nor, we are bound to say, 
does she ever c«?.^ain of not Jiavi ng found w'hat she did not 
seek. She probably solaced herself by the proverb—true enough, 
but we should have thought exquisitely sad to a young and ardent 
girl of tw'enty—“ Paris est le lieu du monde oil I’oii se passe le 
roieux dc bonheur.” After the ceremony, we hear very Tittle of 
M. de Stafll, either^lrom his wife or her friends. Sometimes 
circumstances separate them j sometimes reunite them; they 
seem to have lived ►harmoniously, but as comfortably w'hon 
apart as when together. Her husband seems to have been tacitly 
ignored, except in as far as he made her Madame I’Ambassa- 
drice.” 

The three years that follow’ed her marriage were probably the 
happiest of her life. She was in Paris, the centre of a varied and 
brilliant society, where she could not only enjoy intercourse with 
all the greatest and most celebrated men of that remarkable 
epoch, but could give free scope to those wonderful and some¬ 
what redundant conversational flowers which were at all times 
her greatest distinction. We can well imagine that her singular 
union of brilliant fancy, solid reflection^ and French vivacity, 
mu^t have made her, in spite of the entire absence of personal 
beauty, one of the most attractive and fascinating of women. 
The timea too were beyond all others pregnant with that strange 
excitement which gives |o social intercourse its most vivid charm. 
Everywhere the minds of men were stirred to their inmost 
cfepths i the deepest interests ^ere dail^ undpr disoustion; the 
grandest events were evidently sttug^ng t^m^ds tfaetT' birth; 
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the p;reatest intellects ^ere bracing up their energies for a strug¬ 
gle “ such as had not been seen since the world was j” the wild¬ 
est hopes, the maddest prospects, the most sombre terrors, were 
agitating society in turn ; some dreamed of the regeneration of 
the world—^ays of lialcyon bliss—a land flowing with milk and 
honey; some dreaded a convulsion, a chaos, a final and irre¬ 
coverable catastrophe j everything was hurrying onward to the 
grand dinouemeiit ;—and of this dinouetnent Paris was to he the 
theatre, and Neckcr, the father of our heroine, the guiding and 
presiding genius. All her powers woie aroused, and all her 
feelings stimulated to the uttermost; she visited, sne talked, she 
intrigued, she >\rote;—her first literary performance, the Lettres 
sur Rousseaitj belong to this date. They are brilliant and warm 
in style ; but their tone is that of immaturity* 

These days soon past. Then followed the Beign of Terror. 
And now it was that all the sterling qualities of Madame de 
StaePs character came forth. Her feelings of disappointment 
and disgust must have been more vivid than those of most, for 
her hopes had been pre-eminently sanguine, and her confidence 
in her father’s powers and destiny unbounded. Now all was 
lost: her father was discarded, her monari.ir'^ain, her society 
scattered and decimated, and Paris had lost all its charms. Still 
she remained; as Necker’s daughter she was still beloved by 
many among the people; as the wife of an Ambassador she was 
as inviolable as any one could be in those dreadful days. W^ith 
indomitable courage, with tlie most daring and untiring zeal, 
and the most truly feminine devotion, she made use of both her 
titles and influence to aid the escape of her friends, and to save 
and succour the endangered. She succeeded in persuading to 
-emporary mercy some of the most ferocious of the revolutionary 
chiefs; she concealed -some of the menaced emigres in her house; 
and it was not till she had exhausted all her resources, and in¬ 
curred serious peril to herself and her children, that she followed 
her friends into exile. Her husband, whose diplomatic character 
was suspended for a while, remained in Holland, to be ready to 
resume nis functions at the first favourable opening. Madame 
de Sta^l joined her friends in England, and established herself 
in a small house near Richmond, where an agreeable society soon 
^thered round her, consisting, besides a few English, of M. de 
Talleyrand, M. de Narbonne, (whose life she haa saved by con¬ 
cealing him in her house, and then dismissing him with a fajiso 
passport,) M, d'Arbfay, ('^dho afterwards married Miss Buimey^)^ 
and one or two female friends. In spite^of pove^rty, 

and the mortification of failure^ and the fearful tidlflgS whion 
reached jhem by iiearly every post, they continued to lead a 
cheerful and not unprofitable Iw. 
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“ Their fhnds (says Mias Norris) were not in the most flourishing 
condition; and the prospect of war did not favour the continuance of 
such remittances as they might otherwise hope to get; yet thoit na¬ 
tional gaiety seems to have borne them through their difficulties with 
considerable credit to themselves. We are4;old that this little party 
could afibrd to imrchase only one small carriage, which took two per¬ 
sons, and that M. dc Nuibonnc and Talleyrand alternately assumed 
the post of footman as they rode about to see the country, I'einoving 
the glass from the back of the coach in order to join in the conversa¬ 
tion of those within. 

“ The neighbourhood they had chosen for their residence is one 
naturally beautiful, and so characteristically English as to seem racy 
and fresh to the eye of a torcigrior; grateful to those storm-tossed 
spirits must have been the scenes of rural pence which there spread 
about them; and still more grateful the kindly English hospitality 
which awaited tlicm. It was, indeed, a new element infused into the 
half city, half rural life, of the then courtly suburb; and almost every 
day some fresh comer brought new tidings of trouble, and desolation, 
and narrow escapes.”—P. 164. 

Tlie harmony of this little coterie continued without interrup¬ 
tion : the kiodly hospitality” did not. The scandal-lovers of 
England began to^ink’evil things, and to whisper evil thoughts 
respecting the tender friendship that subsisted between Madame 
de 8tael and M. de Narbonne; they fancied it necessary to 
frown ujion an affection which was alien to their national habits, 
and some of tliem,*Miss Burney among the rest, began to look 
goldly upon the colony of foreigners, who ventured to live in 
England as naturaljiy and simply as they could have done in 
France. There was no foundation whatever for the vulgar in¬ 
sinuations that were wliispred about; but their cx^itcnce can 
scarcely excite surprise. For in this country we do not under¬ 
stand that man and woman, unconnected by family ties, can be 
friends without being lovers j and what wo do not understand it 
is our custom invariably to condemn. If we ever sanction such 
connexions it is on the tacit condition that the afiection shall 
be limited in its scope, untender in its character, and reserved 
in its manifestations. Such devbted friendship as that which 
subsisted between Gibbon and Madame Keeker, M. de Harbonne 
and Madame de Stael, Chateaubriand and Madame Kecamier,* 
are to us a mystery and offence. Tet it is impossible to read 
without the dho|>e$t sympathy the description of Chateaubriand, 
wheeled into the drawing-room of Sifedarae Kecamier, when no 

** all who wljsh to oiaapveh^d this peculiar and most beuutiail phase of 
Fruneh chaincter, vre earnestly recommend a niost interesting snd affectionate tri¬ 
bute to tha memory of h|adame Kecaqiier, whieh appeared in Frasoifa Magazine 
^fbr Sei)tember 1849, from thh pen of Mrs. Aut^. 

f ^ * 
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longer able to walk thhlier, but unable to forego the accustomed 
society where he had spent every evening for so many h^py and 
eventful years,—and of the touching attentions of hw friend to 
cheer his sinking spirits, and sustain and stimulate his failing 
faculties. Madame de Stael herself has left us a picture of a 
somewhat simflar friendship,—that of the Prince Caatehforte 
for Corinne. * 

When the re-estahlishment of something like regular govern¬ 
ment in Prance in 1795 permitted the Swodisli Ambassador tO 
resume his functions, Madame dc Staiil returned to Paris, and 
pa'ssed her time very happily for the next four years, alternately 
there and with her father at Coppet. Then came tho cstablish- 
]nont of tho Napoleonic rule, and with that ended Madame dc 
Staid’s pciice and enjoyment for nearly fifteen years, Buona- 
])arte disliked her, feared her, persecuted her, exiled her» and 
bullied au<l banished o\ery one who paid her any attentions, or 
showed her any kindness. lie first prohibited her residence in 
l*aris, then in France; and e.xile from her native land, and from 
tlie scene of her social pleasures and social trium]dis, was to her, 
almost as dreadful as a sentence of death. Of course she repaid 
her tyrannical persecutor in his ov\n coin, aiicflvilh liberal inter¬ 
est. We need not seek far for the exjilanation of their mutual 
animosity. They were antipathic in their views, in their posi¬ 
tion, in every feeling of their hearts, in every fibre of tlieir cha¬ 
racter. Madame de Staol was a passionate lov^r of 9 on 8 titu- 
tional liberty: Buonaparte was bent upon fts overthrow. The 
brilliancy and varied attractions of Madame de Staefs society 
made her an actual ppissance in.Paris; and Buonaparte hated 
rivalry, and could ^‘iiear no brother near the throne.” He loved 
incense arid homage; and, after the 18th Brumaire, she would 
render him neither. She would not flatter him, and he could 
not in his heart despise her as he desired^to do, and as he wished 
it to be imagined that ho did* Then, whenever they met in 
society she bored him dreadfully, and he snubbed her rudely. 
He was cold and reserved,—she was vehement and impulsive. 
She stigmatized him as an enemy to rational freedom j and he 

C nottneed her to be rni intriguing and exalt4e woman. They 
h loved influence dearly; and neither would succumb to the 
ihfluence of the other. AU tho Emperor's power and prestige 
could not extort from the woman one instant of submission or 
applause,—all the woman'^ weapons of fascinatiem and persuasion 
were W’asted and blunted otTthe impenetrable cuirasse of the 
despot. Their hatred was something instinctive, and almost 
physical,-^8 natural and incurable as that of cat and dog? 
Madame^ de StaSi ,haa left a v^ry graphic deatndption of the 
impression he produced Upon her^*—« 
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“ Loin de me rassurer, on voyant Buonaparte plus sonvent il 
m’intimidoit chaque jour d'avantago. Je sentois confusdment q’mcum 
Emotion du ccBur nepouvoit agtr sur lui. [Ilinc ill® lacriin® ; tlie lady 
I'elt Lerself disarmed before the man of cold heart.] II regarde une 
creature humaine comrae un fait ou corame une chose, maia non 
oomme un semblable. II ne hait pas plus quMi n’aime; il n’y a que 
lui pour lui; tout le rest# des creatures sont des chiffrcs. La force 
de sa voloute consiste dans 1'imperturbable calcul de son egoisme. . . . 
Scs succes tiennent nutant aux qualiios qui lui manquent, qu'aux 
talents qu’il possede. Ni li pitie, ni Tattrait, ni la religion, ni I’at- 
tachement a une id4e quelconquo, ne sauroient Ic detourner de sa 
direction principale. Cliaque fois que je I'entendois parler, j'^tois 
frapp^e de sa superiority; elle n’avoit pourtant aucun rapport avcc 
cello des homines irstruits et eultivcs par r6tude ou la society, tels 
que I'Angleterre et la France peuvent en offrir des exemples. 
Mais ses discour-s indiquoient le tact des circonfatances, comrae le 
chasseur a celui de Sa proie. Quelquefois il racontait les fails 
politiques et militaires de sa vie d’une la 9 on tr^s-inlcressante; il 
avoit memo, dans les r^cits qui pcrraettoicnt la gaicte, un peu de 
ritnaginatjon itnlienne. Cependant rien ne pouvait trioinpher de mon 
’ eluignenient pour ce que j’apcrcevois en lui. Je sentois dans son aine 
vne epee froide tUir^<dio,nte qni glaqoit en hlessant; je sentois dans son 
esprit une ironie profonde a laquelle rien dc grand ni de beau, pas 
mOme sa propre gloire, ne pouvoit dchapper; car il meprisoit le na¬ 
tion dont il vouloit les suffrages; et nolle etincelle d’^nthousiasme ne 
se m^loit a son besoin d’^tonner Tespwe humaine. 

“ Ce tut dans Vintervalle entre le retour de Buonaparte [d'ltalie] et 
eon depart pour I’Egypte, e’est a dire, vers la fin de 1797, que je le 
vis plusicurs fois a Paris; Gijamaia la difficulte de respirer que f eprouvoia 
en sa prhence ne piU se dissiper. J’^tois un jour a table entre lui et 
I’Abb^ Si^y^s; singuliere situation, si j’avois pu prevoir Tavenir! 
J’cxaminois avec attention la figure de Buonaparte; mais^haque fois 
qu’il decouvroit en moi des regards observateurs, il avoit fart d’dter 
k ses yeux toute expression, comme s'ils fussent devenus de marbre. 
Son visage dtoit alors immobile, exce{>te un sourire vague qu’il pla- 
9 oit sur ses Icvres a tout basard, pour derouter quiconque voudroit 
observer les signes exterieures de sa pensee.” * 

During her fourteen years» of exile, Madame de Sta^l led a 
wandering life; sometimes residing at Coppet; ever and anon 
returning for a jshort time to France, in hopes of being allowed 
to remain there unmolested, but soon receivin^la new order to 
quit, yhe visited Germany twice, Italy once, and at length 
reached England, by way of Hussia| in 131^. It was at this ’ 
^period ^her life that she produced the works which have im- 
mortal^^ ber^De la Littdrature, De rAllemagnc, and Corinne, 
and enji^ed intercourse with the most ceiebrated men of Europe. 

- . . . . . . . . . ----- - -- 

* €on$i4iSril^n$ sur JftJRivol. FrassqnUs, ii. 187. 
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Nevertheless they were years of j^reat wretchedness to her; the 
charms of Parisian society,* in which she lived, and moved, and 
had her being, were forbidden to her; she was subjected to the 
most annoying and petty, as well as to the most bitter and cruel 
perseciitiogs ; one by one her friends were prevented from visit¬ 
ing her, or punished with exile and disgrace if they did visit 
her; she w'as itsdiiced nearly to solitude—a state which she her¬ 
self describes as, to a woman of her vivacious feelings and irre¬ 
pressible heecin (fepanchementy almost worse than deatli.f The 
description of her sufferings during this part of her life, which 
she gives in her Dix Amides cCExily renders that book one of the 
most harassing and painful wo ever read ; and when w'e add to 
all that J3uoiiaparte made her endure, the recollection of the 
incalculable amount of individual mischief and anguish which ho 
inflicted on the two thousand peaceful English travellers, whom 
he seized in defiance of all law and justice, and detained for 
twelve of the best years of their life in French prisons, we are 
compelled to feci, that the irritating torments and privations 
which he was himself afterw'ards to undergo at St. Helena— 
unworthy and oppressive as they W’cre—were nothing but a well 
proportioned and richly merited retribution. 

Several of the great men whose society she enjoyed during 
these memorable years of w-andcring, have left on record their 
impression of her genius and manners; and it is curious to 

9 

* “ Je lie ^issiinule point quo le sdjonr de Paris in’a toujoura sembl^ le plus 
able do tous: j’y suis ni^e, j’y ai pash^ mon enfance et ma premibre jeuiiai^, 
)a g^n^ration qui a connu mon pbre, ies amm qui out traversb avco nous ]es ^rila do 
Ja Revolution, e’est lit seiileTiient quo je puis les retrouver. Cet amour de la pAbrie 
qui a saisi lea Atnos Ies plua fortes, a’eraparu plus vivcincnt encore de nous quand 
les gditts ddil'esprit sc trouvent ibunis aux affections du coaur et aux liabitudes de 
I’unagination. La conversation Fran 9 aiae n’exiato qu’il Paria, $t )a conversation 
a dcpuis mon eufance, mon plus grand plaiiar d’dprouvois uue tcJIo doulenr 
d la cramte d'etre pii\de do ce ebjour, que ina raison no pouvoit nen centre etlo. 
J’^tois alois dans toute la vivacitd do la vie, et c’cst prdcisemont lo besoin dog 
jouiasauces animdos qui conduit le plus souvent au ddsespoir, car ii rend la rdsigua- 
tioH bien difficile, et aans die on no peut supporter les vioissitudes de l’existou<ie.’’*u 
jDio Ann6es p 61, 

t ** On s’^tonnera peot>dtre quo je compare I’exil d la mort; roais de granda 
hommes de Tantiquite et des temps modornes ont snecombd d cette peine. On 
renconti’e plus de braves centre Pddiafaud que centre la perto de so patrie.”— 
Jm,f. 79. 

^ we says elsdwbere; '* hee dchafauds peuvenid la fin r^vdller le courage ; 
raais Ies omgrina domasjtiqQea fie toot genre, r^ultat du bannissement, affoibliasent 
la r^'stance, et portent seolement d redooter la disgrace dn souverain qui peut 
vons infiigcr une existence ti m^fbetireuse .**—CdnsidimtUms snr, &e, ii. ^86. 

Aladame de StabPs prineipal enjoyment was alwa>s in sodety; ^e had Iktie 
r^isli for or appreciation of the b^utiee of i^turo. ** Oh for the rivulet jp the 
Rue da Bac I*’she exclaimed, when some one pointed out to her the glorious hai^ 
of ^neva. Many years later she said tb M. Molfe—" Si co n’dtnt le ‘rmpoct 
humaiti,/e a’«tww'a«iw» »»o fenitre pour wir la baia d* NifpUt; tandb qtae je 
ferais mmf cents Ibues pour aUer causer «vee an horndw d’esprit.^ 
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observe how wnifbrm and solf-consistent this impression every¬ 
where was. She seems to have excited precisely the same emo¬ 
tions in the minds both of German literati and of English 
politicians—vast admiration and not a little fatigue. Her con¬ 
versation was brilliant in the extreme, but apt to beccy^no mono¬ 
logue and declamation. She was too vivacious for any but 
Frenchmen : her intellect was always in a state of restless and 
vehement activity; she seemed to need no relaxation, and to 
permit no repose. In spite of her great knowledge, her profound 
and sagacious reflections, her sparkling wit, and hej.' singular 
eloquence, she nearly always ended by wearying oven her most 
admiring auditors: she loft them no peace; she kept them on 
the stretch ; she ran them out of breath. And there were few 
of them who were not in a condition to relish the piquant mot of 
Talleyrand, who—when some one hinted surprise that he who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of such a genius as Madame de Stael 
could find pleasure in the society of such a contrast to her as 
Madame Grant'—answered, in that deliberate and gentle voice 
which gave point to all his sharpest sayings, “II faut avoir 
aimii Madame de Staid pour savourer lo bonheur d’aimer une 
bete !” Schillery'^iom she infested dreadfully during her stay 
in Weimar in 18015-4, writes thus to Goctlie :— 

“ Madame de Sta81 you will find quite as you have, a priori., con¬ 
strued her: she is all of a piece; there is no adventitious, false, patholo¬ 
gical speck in her. Herebjr it is that, notwithstanding the immeasurable 
difference iJi temper and thought, one is perfectly at ease with her, 
can hear all from her, and .say all to her. 8ho represents French cul¬ 
ture in its purity, and under a most interesting aspect. In all that 
we name philosophy, therefore, in all highest and ultimate questions, 
one is at issue with her, and remains so in spite of all arguing. But 
her nature, her feeling, is better than her metaphysics ; and lier fine 
understanding rises to the rank of genial. She insists on explaining 
everything, on seeing into it, measuring it; she allows nothing dark, 
inaccessible; whithersoever her torch cannot throw its light, there 
nothing exists for her, Hence follows an aversion, a horror, for the 
transcendental philosophy, which in her^view leads to mysticism and 
superstition. This is the carbonic g. s in which she dies. For what 
we c^l poetry there is no sense in her i for in such works it is only 
the passionate, the oratorical, and the intellectual, that she can ap¬ 
preciate : yet she will endure no falsehood there, only does not always 
recognise the true. 

“ Xtwh will infer from these few words that the clearness, decided¬ 
ness, and rich vivacity of her nature, cannot but affect one favour¬ 
ably, One's onJy grievemce is die altogether unprecedented gUbness of her 
tongue: you must make yourself all ear if you would follow her.” 

A month afterwatds he is beginning to feel weary and lariated. 
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Schiller s and GoetJide m^w of het. 

“ Your Exi)Osition " (he writes to Goethe) “ has lefrerfied me aijd 
iioarished me. It is highly proper that, hy such an act, at this time, 
you express your contradiction of our imjHtrtuvate vmtress: the casi* 
would grow intolerable else. . , . Being sick at present, and 

gloomy, it seems to me impossible that I should ever hold such dis¬ 
courses again. . . . Had she talien Icsaon of Jean Paul, she 

would not have staid so long in Weimijr: let her try it for other 
three weeks at her peril." 

Two months later he closes his notices of the lady by this 
merciless sarcasm :—“ I have not been at all well: t|ie weather 
is not kind to me;—besides, ever since the departure of Madatm^ 
I have fdt no otherwise than as If I had risen from a severe 
stcUiessJ* 

Goethe’s account of Inu* is somewhat more deliberate and 
patient, but very similar in the main. He writes in his Dichlumj 
mid Wahreit — 

“ The gi’cat qualities of this high-thinking and high-feeling autho¬ 
ress lie in the view of every one; and the results of her journey 
through Germany testify sufiiciently how she applied her time there. 
Her objects were manifold : she wiMbod to know Weimar—to gain 
aecutale acquaintauee with its mor.il, social,*'itwary aspects, and 
w hatover else it otfcied; furfhei, however, she herself also wished to 
be known; and endeavoured, tlierelorc, to give her own views cur¬ 
rency, no less than to seaich out our mode of thought. Neither 
could she rest satisfied even here; she must also work upon the 
senses, upon the feedings, upon the spirit; mpst strive to awaken a 
certain activity or vivacity, with the want of which she reproached us. 

“ Having no notion of what Duty means, and to what a silent, col¬ 
lected posture he that undertakes it must restrict hhuself, she was 
(^ermoro for striking in, for instantaneously producing an eflFect. 
In society, she required there to be constant talking and dis¬ 
coursing. . . . 

“To philosophize in society, moans to talk with vivacity about 
insoluble problems. This was her peculiar pleasure and passion. 
Naturally, too, she was wont to carry it, in such speaking and cCun- 
ler-speaking, up to those concerns of tlionght and sentiment which 
properly should not be spoken of, except between God and the indi¬ 
vidual. Here, moreover, as woman and Frenchwoman, she had the 
habit of sticking fast on main position.^, and, as it were, not hearing 
rightly what the other said. By all these things the evil spirit was 
awakened in me, so that I would treat whatever was advanced no 
otherwise than dialectically and problematically, and often by stiff¬ 
necked contradictions, brought her to despair; when she for the drst 
time grew rightly amiable, and in the most brilliant manner exhibited 
her talent of thinking atid replying. 

“ More than once 1 liad regular dialogues with her, ourselves tw^; 
in whicj]i likewise, however, she was burdensome, according to her 
fashion ; never grmting, on ike imst important topics* a mommi'of le- 
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fiectionf but passionately demanding that we should despatch, the deep¬ 
est Qoneerns, the weightiest occurrences, as lightly as if it were a game 
at shuttlecock.” * 

Some years after her first visit to Germany, she came to Eng¬ 
land, and Sir James Mackintosh, who saw much of her, thus 
describes her :— ^ 

‘'On my return I found the whole fashionable and literary world 
occupied with Madame de Staiil, the most celebrated woman of this 
or perhaps any ago. . , . She treats me as the person whom site 

most delights to honour: I am generally ordered with her to dinner, 
as one orders beans and bacon ; I have, in consequence, dined with 
her at the houses of almost all the Cabinet Ministers. She is one of 
the few persons who surpass expectation; she has every sort of 
talent, and would be universally popular if, in society, she were to 
confine herself to her inferior talents—pleasantry, anecdote, and lite¬ 
rature—which are so much more suited to conversation than her elo¬ 
quence and genius.” j 

Lord Byron also saw much of her both in London in 1813 
and at Diodati in 1818. In the notes to the foux’th canto of 
Childe Harold, hf‘.records her virtues and attractions in a piece 
of elaborate fine writing, fit only for a tombstone, and which 
would be pronounced inflated and tasteless even there. In 
his Diary and Correspondence, however, we meet with many 
hasty references to her, not intended for the public eye, and 
therefore more likely to convey his genuine impressions. “ I 
saw Curran presented to Madame de Staiil at Mackintosh’s:— 
it w'as the grand confluence of the Rhone and the Saone ; they 
were both so darnued ugly that I could not help wondering how 
the best intellects of France and Ireland could have taken fli) 
respectively su<‘h residences.” . Madame de Staei-Hol- 

st^m has lost one of her young barons, who has been carbonadoed 
by a vile Teutonic adjutant—kilt and killed in a coffee-house at 
Scrawsenhausen. Corinne is, of course, what all mothers must 
be; but wull, I venture to prophesy, do what few mothers could 
—write an essay upon it. She cannqt exist without a grievance 
—and someboefy to see or read How much grief becomes her.” 
f To-day I dine with Mackintosh and Mrs. (as 

Johu Bull may be pleased to denominate Corinne)—wh<W I 
saw last nigbt at Covent-Oarden, yawning over the humour of 
Falstaff.” * . , , To-day (Tuesday) a vety pretty billet frefm 
Madame la Baronne de Staiil-Hoistein. ^e is pleased'^io be 

i 

.. . . ■> 11 --t 1- H. I I ... .. I .1 m il . 

* It ia itoteiresting, affer readitig Sefaiker.atidl otf Hadame 

to read wnat Ia%, ib her tuni, tbeught of her IfAUe- 

part U. vH. and viU,) She was ^ geatleaieB. 
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iiiitch pleased with mv mention of her and her last work in my 
notes. I spoke as I thought. Her works arc my delight, and 
so is she herself—for half-an-hour. But she is a woman by her¬ 
self) and has done more intellectually than all the rest of them 
together;—she ought to have been a man.” . . . , “ Asked for 
Wednesday to dine and meet the Stael. I don’t much like it; 
—slie always talks of myself or /wrself^ and I am not (except in 
soliloquy, as now) much enamoured of either subject—especially 
of one’s works. What the devil shall I say about De VA lie- 
magm f I like it prodigiously ; but unless I can twist my ad¬ 
miration into some fantastical expression, she won’t believe me; 
and I know by experience that 1 shall be overwhelmed by fine 
things about rhyme, «fec.” . , . . “ The Stael was at the other 
end of the table, and less loquaci(»us than heretofore. Wc are 
now very good friends; though she asked Lady Melbourne 
whether I really had any honhomnne. She might as well have 
asked that question before she told 0. L. ‘ e’est un ddmon.’ 
True enough—but rather premature, for she could not have 
found it out.” . . . When in Switzerland he wrote : Madame 
de Stael has made Cop[)et as agreeable as society and talent can 
make any })lace on earth.” . Slie vfris ti good woman at 

heart, and the cleverest at bottom, but spoilt by a wish to lie— 
she knew not what. In her own house she v^as amiable; in 
any other person’s you wished her gone, and in her own again.” 

These extracts will serve to shew what MaJanie do Stael was 
in miscellaneous society: in the more intfmate relations of life 
few persons were ever more seriously or steadfastly beloved. 
She was an excellent hostess, and one of the most warm, con¬ 
stant, and zealous of friends—on the whole, an admirable, love¬ 
able, but somewhat overpowering woman. On the abdication 
of Napoleon she rushed back to Paris, and remained there with 
few intervals till her death, filling her drawing-rooms with the 
brilliant society which she enjoyed so passionately, and of which 
she w as herself the brightest ornament. But she survived the 
restoration of tlie Bourbons only a short time; her constitution 
had been seriously undermined the fatigues and irritations 
she had undergone, and she died in July 1817, on the anniver¬ 
sary of the taking of the Bastile, at the age of fifty-one. Her 
last literary production was the “ Considerations sur la Kevolu- 
tion JFrancaise,” wjbidi she began with a view of vindicating 
her father s memory, and intended as a record of his public 
life. 

^e have no idea of attemptipg any criticism, or ev«i any 
general description of her various works; such a task, if dke- 
outed.with ear© and completeness, would carry ua fai* beyond 
our limits— if discharged iit a hasty and perfunctory manner, 
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wotild be worse than unsatis&ctory. The peculiar charm of lier 
writings arises from the mixture of brilliancy and depth Which 
they exhibit: a brilliancy which is even more than French— a 
profundity which is almost German. You cannot read a page 
without meeting with some reflection which you wish to transfer 
to your memory, or your commonplace book.* These reflec¬ 
tions are not always souny; but they are always ingenious and 
suggestive. L’Afleraagne, though incomplete and often super¬ 
ficial, is perhaps as nearly a true delineation of Germany as 
France could take^ in, ancf shows wonderful power thought, • 
as Corinne shows wonderful depth of insight and of feeling. 
These are the two works—Corinne especially—by which she 
will live; and both were the production of her mature years: 
she was thirty-eight when she wrote the latter, and forty-two 
when she finished the former. Yet in both there is the pas¬ 
sionate earnestness—the vehement eloquence—the generous 
warmth of youth. From first to last there was nothing frivol¬ 
ous, artificial, or heartless, in Madame de Stael: she had 
nothing French about her, except her untiring vivacity and her 
sparkling wit.f On the contrary, a tone of the profoundest 
melancholy runff throughout all her writings. A short time 
before her death she said to Chateaubriand: “ Je suls ce quo 
j’ai toujours et6—vive et tristo.” It is in Corinne, especiall), but 
also in Delphino, that we trace that indescribable sadness which 
seems inseparable froju noble minds—the crown of thorns which 
genius must ever wedr. It was not with her, as with so many, 
the dissipation of youthful illusions—the disenchantment of the 
ideal life. On the contrary, the spirit of poetry, the fancies and 
paintings of enthusiasm, were neither dimmed nor tarnished for 
her, even by the approach of deatli; she could dream of earthly 


* For example, wo have just met with the foilowing in her chapter ^ do 
l^amour dans lo manage,” (L’Allemagnc.) *< La gloiro elle-ra4me ne saurait dtre 
pour une femme qu*«« deuil Sdaktnt da bouh^vr’* In Corinne we find—** Ce 
eont les carai'tcroa pasrionn^s, bien plus que lea caraethros legers, qui sont oapablcs 
de fohe.” ** L*asp«ct de la nature enseigne la r($signation, inais ne pent non sur 
I’lncertitude ” Lea Itomams n’avoieut pas pet ande principo d’utilit6, qui fbr- 
tilise quclques coins de torre de plus, en ^rappant de stCrilitfi le vaate doroamo du 
sentiment et de la pons^,” “ La vie religieuso est un combat, ct non pas an 
hynane." 

fit was rather esprit tlian what we generally mean by “ witslm was eiain- 
eatly tjdrkuel in her conversation, hut not a sayer of boks mots. Few of Her 
repartees or witticisms have been recorded. One indeed we remmnber, which 
shows how fonnidabfe she might fiavb been in this line. An unfortunate man, 
finding himself seated at dinner between Her and Her friend Madame Be^amier, 
could tldnk of nething better to open the conversation with than!' the fade compli- 
Me voici entre I'esprit et la beautb.” Now, Madame de Stadl neither 
choSat^ eiie should be con^ered destitute of beau^ nor timt Her Iriepd ^ould 
he considered destitute of wit: she was therefore far from fiattezod t>y the 
t apprtiohi’m'M, and turned round upon her smirking vjiotfin with'—** Oul^! et Sana 
P<^id(ier m I'uno ni PautTe !** it- 
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happinesS) and Unrated for it atill; but sHq felt that $he had never 
tasted it as she was capable of conceiving it; she had never 
loved as she could love and yearned to love; of all her facul¬ 
ties, she touchingly complained, the only one that had been 
fully developed was the faculty of suffering.” Surrounded by 
the moat brilliant men of genius, beloved by a host of faithful 
and devoted friends, the centre of a ciitle of unsurpassed atti’ac- 
tions, she was yet doomed to mourn the solitude of life.^* No 
affection filled up her whole heart, called forth all her feelings, 
or satisfied her passionate longings after felicity; the union of 
souls, which she could imagine so vividly and paint in such 
glorious colours, was denied to her—and all the rest “ availed 
her nothing.” With a mind teeming with rich and brilliant 
thoughts, with a heart melting with the tenderest and most pas¬ 
sionate emotions, she had no one—no one —to appreciate the 
one and reciprocate the other; she had to live “ the inner life” 
alo}ie; to tread tlie weary and dusty thoroughfares of existence, 
with no hand clasped m hers, no sympathizing voice to whisper 
strength and consolation when the path grow rough and thorny, 
and tne lamp burnt flickeiing and low. Nay more, she had 
to “ keep a stern tryste with death/”—tus walk towards the 
Great Darkness with none to bear her company to the margin 
of the cold stream, to send a cheering voice over the black 
waters, and to give her rendezvous upon the further shore. 
What wonder then that she sometimes faltered and grew faint 
under the solitary burden, and ‘‘ sickeifed at tlie unshared 
light I” The consolation offered by a poet of our own day to the 
sorrowing children of genius did not always sufiice for hei'— 
rarely at all times can it suffice for any. 

Because the few with signal virtue crowned, 

The licights and pinnacles of human mind, 

Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 

Wish not thy soul less wise or less refined. 

True that the small delights which every day 
Cheer and distract the pilgrim, are not theirs ; 

True that, tho' free from Passion’s lawless sway, 

A loftier being brings severer cares. 

Yet have they special pleasures, even mirth, 

By those undreamed of who have only trod 
Life’s valley smooth; and if the rolling earth 
To their nice ear have many a painful tone, 

They know, man doth noi live by joy alone, 

But by the presence of tlie power of God.”^ 

^wo of the most remarkable men of France were associated 


li, if, Milaet),—T q^ of mMy 
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with MaHame de Stael both sociaily and hiatorically. ]3oth 
lived in her intimacy for a longer or shorter period^ and both 
were closely connected with the great events with which she, 
either as an actor or a sufferer, was mixed up. Talleyrand was 
her intimate of the emhteenth and Benjamin Constant of the 
nineteenth century. They were two of the most distinctive and 
strongly marked charactfers of their day, and as such would well 
deserve a fuller delineation and analysis than we can afford them. 
Each was the type of a class and of a genus, and we question 
whether strict justice has yet been done to either Talleyrand 
lias been especially maltreated by common fame. By most who 
know his name, he is regarded as a second Macchiavelli—as 
little understood and as ruthlessly slandered as the first—an in¬ 
triguing and unprincipled diplomatist—a heartless persifleur — 
the very incarnation of political profligacy and shameless ter¬ 
giversation. His portraits have almost all been drawn by his foes 
—by those whom he had baffled, or by those wiiom he had de¬ 
serted—by those whom his pungent sarcasms had wounded, or 
whom his superior address Ifad mortified ; and his own memoirs, 
from his own hand, are to remain a sealed book tiM, by the death 
of every one whom-they could compromise, (or, say his enemies, 
who could contradict them,) they have become interesting to the 
historian atone. Talleyrand was something very different from 
the popular conception of him. He was a profound thinker; he 
had strong political opinions, if he had no moral principles; he 
was at least as bold, daring, and decided in action as he was 
sagacious in council; his political and social tact—which is 
wisdom 80 quick and piercing as to seem unreasoning—had the 
promptitude and certainty of an instinct; and living in constant 
intercourse, hostile or friendly, with the ablest men of that stir¬ 
ring epoch, he acquired an undisputed ascendency over them all, 
by the simple influence of a Keener intellect and a subtler 
tongue. 

Far from being devoid of political predilections and convic-' 
tions, his whole career, from the time he entered tile States- 
Geiieral, shewed that both were Very strong in him. "He had 
thoiight deeply and he felt keenly. That much of personal 
feeling entered into the motives which determined him to the 
course he took, and that much of egotism and scorn of his fellow* 
men mingled with and alloyed his rofty and perseveting ambition, 
cant]^be denied, and is not to be wondered at. We must read 9 
hisi^racter and* career by the %ht which his early hwto^ 
tl^Vs over it, and we shall find there enough atneply to explain 
Mh his steady preference for constitutional liberty after 4 the 
English models and'the ai^onr and determtmdlon with which he 
threw himself into the most ae^ve ranks of the revolutionists. 
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He had tuf&red too mach umder the old r^iim not to desire to 
s\\eep away a system which peyroitte^sach injustices as he had 
endured. He had seen too thoroughly the hollowness and 
rottenness of everything around him*-the imbecile feebleness of 
the court, the greediness and impiety of the Church, the selhsh 
and heartless profligacy of the higher ranks—to be of opinion 
that there was much worth preserving i!i the existing state of 
things. lie had too fiiw a fancy and too powerful a mind no* to 
participate in some measure in the hopes then entertained by all 
the more “erected spirits” of the nation, of an era of glorious social 
regeneration. lie was a bishop against his will j no had lived 
in the very centre of all the elegant immoralities of Paris; and 
he had studied and conversed with Voltaire. He was the eldest 
son of one of the noblest families of France, but having been 
lamed by an accident arising from the combined neglect of 
parents and menials, he was compelled, by one of those acts of 
family tyranny then by no means uncommon, to forego his 
birthright, and accept the destiny of younger sons in that age 
and of that rank,—viz., to go into the Church. Without being 
allowed to return to the paternal roofj he was transferred from 
his nurse’s cottage to the ecclesiastical sendnary of <6aint Sulpice, 
and thence to the College of the Sorbonne. He was made a 
priest withou^the slightest attention either to his wishes or his 
character. Boiling over with youthful passions, with healthy 
energy, with splendid talents, with mundane tastes, he was con¬ 
demned by an act of flagrant injustice to a life of celibacy, of 
inaction, and of religious duties which, in the case of one so 
devoid of devotional sentiment as he was, could only be the most 
loathsome and wearisome hypocrisy. What W'onder that a 
mighty wrong like this should have sunk into his mind, and 
greatly modified his \iew8 and feelings, even if it did not sour 
his temper ? At College he brooded over his mortification, and 
looked Ills destiny in the face, and deliberately took his course. 
With rare powers like his, he felt that obscurity was impossible, 
but that he must rise by a different ladder from tho one he would 
himself have chosen. He resolved to triumph over those who 
had degraded him, but to whom he knew himself in every way 
sujienpr; and he prepared himself to do so by sedulous and 
earnest study. He spoke little, he reflecte<l much. Naturally 
both intelligent and ardent, he taught himself to become well- 
4nfermGd, reserved, and self-restrained j and from the training 
which the Catholic ChurcH has always given to its servants, he 
learned that untiring and watehful patience, that deep insight 
into that quick appreciation of circumstances, those gentle* 
and iusiauating manners, thathabitutd quietude^ that prompt and 
well-timed activity, which were his most distinguishing, qualities 
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through Hfe, and his chief instruments of success. Wh^l^n he had 
completed his theologicahstudies he entered the world-*-to enjoy 
it and subdue it. He was known as the Abb^ de Perigord. 

Contrarie dans les goilts, (says Mignet,) il y entra en mecon- 
tent, pr6t ii y agir en rdvolutionnaire. II y obtint, d^ I’abord, la 
reputation d’un honime avec lequel il fallait compter, et qui, 
ayant un beau nom, uh grand ealme, infiniment d’esprit, quelqne 
chose de gracieux qui captivait, de malicieux qni elFrayait,* 
beaucoiip d’ardeur contenue par uno prudence suffisante et con- 
duite par une extreme adresse, devait ni^cossaits'Tnent rdussir.” 

He soon became agent-general for the clergy—an office of 
great influence and importance—and subsequently bishop of 
Autun, and when ♦he States-General met, he was elected as 
deputy from his diocese. He was now thirty-five years of age. 
He at once embraced the po[)ular side, and became prominent 
and powerful. His voice was raised in favour both or liberty of 
thought and of equality of civil rights. He supported the union 
of the three orders-^the first great step of the revolution; he 
persuaded the Assembly to decide .against those mandats impera- 
tifsf which would have made its members the mere slaves 
and mouthpicces'of tlieir constituents ; ho was one of eight who 
was selected to prepare the New Constitution w'hich was to 
regenerate the country; he was appointed to Report upon a 
system of Nation,al Education, and the memoir which he pre¬ 
sented to the Assembly not only obtained an instant and vast 
celebrity, but formed the foundation of the plan then adopted, 
and which exists with little change to the present day. Besides 
these labours he paid special attention to the finances, which were 
then in a most deplorable condition ; he supported the proposals 
of Necker; and it was on his motion that the Assembly resolved 
on the seizure and sale of all ecclesiastical property as belonging 
to the State, and on the reduction of the clergy from tlie position 
of independent proprietors to that of salaried employes. In 
doing this he proposed to improve the condition of the inferior 
clergy, while he hoped at the same time to avert a national bank^ 
riiptcy. At the same time he supported the equalization of 


* Talleyraojd, at his first entrance into society, armed himself with that fine and 
subtle wit whim has made him so renowned, and by one or two eroshiog repartees 
made himself both respeeted and feared. But in general at this gatiod his 
sayings were distingoished rather for fiiesiK than severity. He was in the salon 
of the t)ue de Choisettl when the Dueness De N-~- was announced. She was a 
lady whiaso adventores vrere then the talk of all Paris, and an exclamation of oh! 
oh 1 J^^ped UiB Abbd, So loud that the Dnehoss who entcarad at that metneht 
it. As soon as the company were^ seated round the table, the My Said, 

** Jia voudrms bien savoir, H. I’Abbl, pourqhoi vons area dit oh t >oh f loisque je 

5 iU estx^I** i^adame, (reused the Abb&) atms avoa naai entendu. 

»aidi*ahJ aJi!» 
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imposts, an4 tha entire snppre^on of all feudal and seignorial 
rights. Finally, he was appointed by his colleagues to draw up 
an address tathe nation explaining and justifying the proceedings 
of the Assembly, and so admirably did he discharge this func¬ 
tion, that he was shortly afterwards elected President by a large 
majority. 

What might have been his course duriifg the subsequent and 
more stormy phases of the Revolution we cannot pretend to con¬ 
jecture. Happily for him be was saved from having to take a 
part in scenes wndre almost any part would have been question¬ 
able, objectionable, and unsafe. lie had resigned, or rather ab¬ 
jured, his clerical functions, and early in 1792 was sent to England 
on a diplomatic mission, the oHect of which was to substitute 
a national for a comt alliance. Thirty-eight years afterwards, at 
the age of seventy-six, he was again accredited to the same 
country on a similar errand. His first and last diplomatic acts 
at least were consistent and in unison. He remained in Eng¬ 
land (with the exception of a short visit to BlVis) till the follow¬ 
ing year, when Robespierre proscribed him, and shortly after¬ 
wards Mr. Pitt ordered him to quit the country in twenty-four 
hours. His residence here, chiefly in the society of Madame de 
Stael, increased his admiration for onr institutions, but he was ill 
received in the higher circles—being regarded partly as an apos¬ 
tate priest, partly as a reputed profligate, partly as an intriguing 
revolutionist. But those 'who knew him at this period describe 
him as one of the most fascinating of companiftns, quiet, gentle, 
caressing, and attentive—speaking little, but when he did speak, 
compressing volumes into a single phrase. Champtbrt relates, 
that when Rhullhiere observed, *‘Je ne sais pourquoi j’ai la 
reputation d’etre mechant: je n’ai fait qu’une mijchancete dans 
roa vie,”—'Talleyrand, who had taken no part in the conversa¬ 
tion, and sat at a distant corner of the room, asked, with delibe¬ 
rate significance, ^‘Et quand finira-t-elle?” On another occa¬ 
sion, when relating some atrocity of one of his colleagues, his 
auditot remarked, “ Mais Thomme qui a pu commettre une 
pareille action est capable d’assassincr.” “D’assassiner, non... 
...^aid Talleyrand reflectively).d’empoisonner, oui.”* 

proscribed in Prance, and banished from England, M. de 
Talleyjtund went to America, and, as a Memoir which he after¬ 
wards read before the National Institute testifies, did not waste 
his time while there. But when a better day be^an to dawn 
after the overthrow of the Reign of Terror, Chdnier, at the in¬ 
stigation of Madame de Stael, procured a decree of the Co®- 

* A friend having spoken of Sihyes aa « ur honttmp profond/'— “ Profond.. 

CO pda 4 ("rid faHoyrand j) e’est ciwix, trb creux, quo votw youtex 
rhfp,** ^ 
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ventioB, erasinf» liis name from the list of emigrants ^nd 
mitting his return. He re-entered Franco, and after a short 
interval was made Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Direc¬ 
tory ; but as they became more and more imbecile, and a change 
more and more inevitable and desirable, he was or contrived to 
bo dismissed in the early part of 1799, and thus found himself 
at liberty to assist Buonaparte in his revolution of the I8th 
Jlruinaire, which it is difficult not to regard as, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the greatest service he ever rendered to his country. 
Madame de Stnel never forgave his adhesion to the popular 
young hero.* But Talleyrand saw that France was perishing 
for want of a government; that her political notabilities v\ere 
neither honest enough, w ise enougli, nor able enough to rescue 
and regenerate her; disorder in the linances, disorganization in 
the interior, aiid disaster abroad, all clamoured loudly tor a 
change ; and in the vigorous intellect, gigantic sagacity, and 
iron will of the young conqueror of Italy, Talleyrand, like most 
Frenchmen, rocog#iscd the Man for the ciisis— I'homme n^cessahef 
as Necker termed liirn. The mode in which the Directory and 
its councils were overthrown was audacious and violent enough ; 
but the result wtnt hr to justify the actors. Order at home and 
victory abroad followed in quick succession ; the finances were 
restored; confidence was re-awakened; the funds rose ,t 
admirable system of administration was establisheil; France was 
at once reeonsiitutedf ifter ten years of misery, crime, and chaos; 
and the period *from 1800 to 1807, during which Talleyrand 
was the principal minister, was beyond example the most glorious 
in her annals. It is true that much of the work of Talleyrand’s 
earlier yearn was upset: much however remained indestructible. 
It is true that under Napoleon France enjoj cd only the shadow of 
those parliamentary institutions to w hich Talleyrand was sincerely 
attached, and which formed part of the original constitution urged 
upon and a«iopted by the First Consul; but probably by this time 
the experienced Minister had begun to feel that at that crisis a 


*■ When “ Dolphine** appeared, Matlan ■ de Stael wascuirently reported to have 
drawn both bethelf and de Talleyrand therenwhenelf as Delphine, htm as 
Madame de Yernon. Talleyrand met her shortly afterwards, and paid her the 
usual compliments on the performance, ad(hng, m hm |[enUost and sweetest roice, 
the k^en taUreasm, ** On m’assure qtie nous y boUtmes tons les deux, vons et moi, 

An enemy of Talleyrand having hinted to Buonaparte that the e3t.abb4S had 
ilfwome very ridt, and probablv by no very creditable means, the FiiM Consnl 
'^k him to task in his usual rude and bmsque manner. ** On m'aBBore qne voos 
gtes ti:^B riche, citoyen; comment cela se peut-il r* ** Rien de pins simple, (replied 
the ready-witted and imperturbable codreior;) j‘ai achetd 1^ rentes la relfU du 
dlx-huit Brumaire, ei je les ai rhrendUs U fen^ytais.** Oeufd be a tnore 
elEtobve silenoer, or a inore deiitado and suUle eontplim^ntt Buonaparte had 
not another woird b> say. 
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man more important than an inatitntion^wh'K'h it mnst be 
showed had not been attended with any brilliant success. It is 
true that during his period of oiBce Taile>rand had to sanction 
and transact many acts of injustice and oppression to ibreign 
nations, and to witness much tyranny at home; but he probably 
satUbed himself with reflecting that he was serving his cluef and 
aggrandizing his country. Ilo quitted offibe after the Peace of 
TUsit, when France was at her culminating point. lie sot his 
face steadily against tlie Enn)eror’s subsequent aggressions. lie 
condemned the invasion of Spain so severely, that Napoloon, in 
deep indignation, deprived him of bis dignity at convt as Grand 
Chamberlain, llis deep and far-seeing sagacity probably per¬ 
ceived that the ambition of tlie Emperor bad blinded and 
impaired his genius, and that ho had embarked in a course 
winch must lead to ultimate reaction and ruip. In all likelihood 
this ruin was greatly hastened by his retirement from the direc¬ 
tion of affairs, for liis coolness, jiatieiice, and wisdom had often 
tempered the hastiness and impetuosity of Napoleon. ‘*L© 
grand esprit do Napoleon ct le bon sons de M. do Talleyrand 
(says Migiiot) scmblaient fails Tun pour I'autre. Ce qu’il y avait 
d'inventif, de fecond, de hanli, d'impeluenx, -danff le premier, 
avait besoin de cc qu’il y avait do net, do froid, d'avis^, do shr, 
dans le second. L’un avait le g(Snie de faction, I’autre celui du 
couseil. L’uu projetait tout ce qii’il y avait do grand, I’autre 
evitait tout ce qu’il y avait de dangereux ; ct le fougue cr^atrice 
de I’un pouvait Otre heurensement temp<^ree par la lenteiir cir- 
conspecte de I’autre. M. dc Talleyrand savait fairo perdre du 
temps k I’erapereur lorsquo sa colere ou sa passion I’auraicnt 
poii8s4 4 des mesures precipitees, et lui donnait le moyen de se 
montrer plus habile en devenant plus caline. Aussi, disait-il 
avec une exagdiigtion smrituelle dans la forme, mais non sans 
vdrite : ^ L’Erapereur a*t<S comprorais le jour ofi il a pu faire 
UU quart d’heure plus tdt ce que j’obtenais qml fit nn quart 
d’beure plus tard.’* La perte a’un pareil conseiller dut 6tre un 
malheur pour lui, en attendant qu’ello devint un danger.”*!' 

Napoleon never forgave Talleyrand his condemnation of the 


* rt is iatereatiDg to see how this account tallies with that given by W. 

Thiers, in his Conmlat et ** Toute/bis, il avait un mdrito moral, cMtait 

d’aimer la paix sous uu inaitre ^ui aimait la guerre; et de le laisser voir Doub 
d’un ^ht exqnis, d’un tact shr, m^me d'ttne varme utUe, 11 pouvait inmdre de 
vHritMlcs aervisss, seuletuieni eu opposant h rabondance de parole, de plon}e,«t 
d’action du yrbmier Consul, sa sob]udt& sa parfiute mesure, son pemhant mtm$ d 
ns tUn fairer , ^ 

t No govexnmpnt which difigraced Talleyrand op was daserted by him eirer 
prospered licn^ auer his retirement, (said he once, by way of esplanatidn 

pf the fae^ to bonis XYHIO Ity » (dioss inexpheable eu moi %iii popie 

malheur aux ^rememens qul me u%ngeut.*^ ^ 
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Spanish invasion. He hateii him, as ho hated all who opposed 
his will or criticized his measures; but at the same time ho 
knew him too well not to fear him. He suspected his designs 
and dreaded his intrigues; but he dared not take any decided 
steps against him, and Talleyrajid w^as far too wary to give him 
any excuse. Under the irritating influence of these feelings the 
Emperor lost no ojfl)ortunity of menacing and insulting the 
retired minister, often in the vulgarcst and rudest manner. 
Some of these sallies Talleyrand endured with the imperturbable 
and impassive manner which distinguished him, some he retorted 
with spirit and success.* But those who read the account of 
the scenes w'hich passed between the.se amis d’auirefois will find 
little reason either for wonder or for blame, if the ex-minister’s 
patriotic desire for the termination of Napoleon’s reign w’as 
heightened by son^pthing of personal animosity. Be this as 
it may, Talleyrand remained in a state of watchful inaction 
till the Allies approached Paris in 1814, when it became 
evident that Napoleon’s career was ended, and that all a good 
citizen could do w as to make the best terms he could for his 
country, both with the enemies who had conquered her, and 
with the sovereign \vho was to mount upon her throne. This 
task I'aHeyrand undertook with unusual vivacity and energy. 
After the capitulation he saved France from much misery, and 
possibly from a civil war, by his resolute opposition to any 
mezzo-tet'miue, such as a regency and the proclamation of Napo¬ 
leon’s son, or of Bernadotte, as was once proposed. ** Non, 
(said he to Alexander, who had a lingering admiration for 
Napoleon, which made him unwilling utterly to destroy him,) 
Non, Sire, il n’y a que deux choses possibles—Bonaparte ou 
Louis XVlIf. Bonaparte est un principe: Louis XVIII. cst 
un principe—tout ce qui n’est ni 1 un et I’autre n’est qu’un in¬ 
trigue." Ho therefore supported with all his influence the 
restoration of the Bourbons; but, cognizant of their iftcurablc 


* When the Spanish princes were brought to France they were consigned to 
die charge of M. de Talleyrand, who was obligi^ to be their host at hu country- 
house. It was rumoured tliat one ol them employed his forced leisure in seducing 
Madame do T It is said, we know not mth iraat truth, that Napoleon had the 
brutality to venture on some insulting allus.ou to this rumour, m conversation with 
Talleyrand himself. The Grand Chamberlain ^replied with his usual immovable 
caliijness, ** II est vi-ai, Sire, qu’ij efit dhl mieax et pour I’homeur de -eotre Jf/ajesti 
et Ajinr le mien qu*!! ne fftt jamai^i question de ces rrinees d’Espagne.” Whether 
th» be true or uot, the following unquestiouably is : When Talleyrand appeared 
at the Emperor's after the battle of Leipsig, the latter accosted him with his 
usual brvaquerw, accused him of oaballiog against Itim, and overwhelmed him with 
the most vehemeut repi-oaeheis ending by saying, ** Mais, prenes garde, si j’^tais 
malade dang^reusement, je vous avertis, vous seriea mort avant tnoi.” “ 8iro, 
(answered the court^r* widi the most pblite smite,) je n^araia paa b6soin d'nn 
pareil avertissemeut ptmt addresser an oiel deS Vecnit niens ardena pour la conserva¬ 
tion des jours de votre Majesty.” 
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character^ ftod laithful to fais old political ideas, he insisted u|)on 
tlie promulgation of the Charter," which established a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy and two Chambers. The basis of the institu¬ 
tions which governed France from 1814 to 1830, she owed to 
Talleyrand. 

His next task was a far more difficult one. It was to act as 
minister for the foreign affairs of a con^uefed country, and in a 
camp of conquerors met to decide upon her limits and her ffite. 
His genius w as never so manifest as at the Congress of Vienna. 
He had to deal with sovereigns burniftg to avenge spoliations 
and humiliations which no doubt might justify the severest 
retaliation, and furious at the sufferings and maltreatments 
they had undergone; he had to persuade them to turn thoir 
vengeance against Napoleon, not against France. They had 
met to despoil and deal with her at their free pleasure; he 
had to induce them to admit her as one of the liigh contract¬ 
ing flowers. He succeeded chiefly through his influence with 
Alexander, in obtaining a seat at their councils, and once there, 
his supreme ability soon gave him an irresistible ascendant: 
he succeeded in sowing dissension botw^een tlie Allies, and at 
last in persuading them that it would be a bad^md shallow policy 
to weaken France too much. But in tlio meantime Louis 
XV^JII., freed from the counsels of his wi^e minister,* whose 
superiority annoyed and eclipsed him, had committed folly after 
folly, had disgusted the army, and alienated the I’eturning affec¬ 
tions of the people. Napoleon had landed frofii KIba, and was 
again upon the throne, and Louis was a fugitive at Ghent. 
The Allies had to commence a new war, and the crowning 
victory of Waterloo, and the surrender of Napoleon, placed 
France more completely at their mercy than before. Their 
indignation was, of course, more vehement than ever, and the 
task of Talleyrand in appeasing tliem incomparabl 3 . more diffi¬ 
cult ; and finding his efforts of no avail, eitiier to control the 
irritated monarch or pacify his furious allies, he quitted office to 
avoid signing the humiliating treaty of 1815. Before doing so, 
however, he had persuaded Louis XVllI. to issue the Procla¬ 
mation of Cambrai, promising a more faithful adherence to, and 
a more liberal interpretation of the Charter, and greater defer- 


* “ D^jii de Vienno M avail 4erit Loaia XVIII. toutes lea faatea qu’oo repro- 
chait a eoa ^uvernemeot en 1814 { I’abandoQ de la eoearde tricoloure; lea I'eatrie- 
tiona apprateea aux garatttiea dtabliea par la CliaitoI’doignement dnna leque! le 
parti constitutionel availteau dee ^iploia publica, preaqu’uniquenient acesrd^s 
& d’aueiena ro^batea; rigaoranee el Is tnaladresae avec laquelle on avail do^d 
la f ranee r^r a des faoaimea nonma dans rdtingi%tioQ, rimngera aux idbes et, 
aux sautimans da la uatioii nourelle, qui avaiant alariud ess iutbx'lta et soulevd ses 
liames, et I’aibseiiee d*uu miiust&re bumogbuo, fomtant uu oouseil respOBsable, 
dtrigd {UU* uu president, et capable de Mietonqut, 
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once to those notions of liberty which the revolution of 1789 had 
indelibly rooted in the minds of the people, lie had the utmost 
dijfficitlty in persuading the incurable old Bourbon that the per¬ 
manence of hia throne depended on his management of the 
democratic spirit, and that the adoption of the policy of the 
Legitimists would bo fatal to him. The king became anxious to 
get rid of his importifhatO councillor, and by way of hinting to 
him the propriety of retiring, he asked him one day, how far it 
was to Valen^ay, the country-seat of M. cle Talleyrand. “ Je 
no sais pas au juste, Sire, {replied the minister,) mais il doit 
avoir le double du-distance d’ici ii Uand;”:^—intimating that 
before he, Talleyrand, could reach Valen 9 ay, Louis, deprived 
of the safeguard of his counsel, would be again an exile. 

From the time of his retirement he took his place in the 
ranks of the liberal opposition in the Chamber of Peers, and 
steadily set his face against the oppression and reactionary fol¬ 
lies of the Ilestoration. In 1830 what he had long foreseen 
took place: a now revolution, patiently toiled for dxiring fifteen 
years of selfishness and blunders, again drove the Bourbons into 
exile, and summoned the veteran diplomatist into public life 
once more, '■llofg'ive Louis Philippe the benefit of his multi¬ 
farious experience, and accepted the embassy to England, with 
the view of cementing that alliance between the two countries 
which had been the earliest object of his official life. , That 
done, he once more retired into privacy; and died at the age of 
eighty-four, with* faculties and cheerfulness alike unimpaired— 
though no m.m had lived through scenes more calculated to 
crush the one and exhaust the other. 

The great crime against political morality with which he is 
reproached—his inconstancy—seemed at all times to lie very 
lightly on his conscience. lie spoke of his changes without the 
smallest embarrassment or shame, alleging that what he served 
was not this or that Government, but his CounfSPV, under the 
political form which it had put on for the time being; that he 
was faithful to each Administration so long as it suited Fjsince, 
and wisely and honestly consulted hen interests; and that he 
never deserted any till it had become the duty of every good 
citizen to do so. He ha-* also been severely reproached with 
avarice and corruption, and probably the charge was liot with¬ 
out foundation; but there is no reasdfl to believe tiiat he ever 
beti^ayed or sold his country or his employers for his own private 
interests; and at a period when it was a customary and almost 
^ avQwed transaction for Ministers to receive vast presents, 
called from powers or partial whom tb^ had been 

able to gratify and serve, we can scarc^y judge a man accord¬ 
ing to the purer delicacy and seterer stan<Mird of toSday. This 
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much is certain—that, surrounded with enemies and beset with 
dangers at every period of his public life, he was never known 
to counsel a violence or to be guilty of a vengeance; he punish¬ 
ed his adversaries by hon-mots alone; he was in all things a 
moderator and a friend of peace; and in private life ho was 
gentle, amiable, and singularly beloved by all who were admitte<l 
to his intimacy. The character of his intellect was in many 
respects Italian rather than French; and to find his parallel we 
‘must go back to the statesmen who ruled Florence and Milan 
during the Middle Ages. His subtlety and finesse belonged to 
both countries; his patience, his quietness, his imperturbable 
sweetness of temper, were exclusively Italian; while there was 
something almost feminine in the seductive attractiveness of his 
manner. On the whole, if we consider the moral atmosplicre in 
which lie was born and bred, the false position in which early 
injustice had placed him, the fearful times in which ho lived and 
acted—times eminently fatal to all high enthusiasm, to all fixed 
ojiinions, to all indexible constancy—times winch tried the 
courage of the bravest, the convictions of the most obstinate, the 
faith of the most earnest—we shall be disposed to judge him 
with unwonted imlulgence, and may perljraja^^ie jitstified in pro¬ 
nouncing liim as wortliy of esteem and admiration as any public 
man can be who lays claim to no lofty sentiment, no stern prin¬ 
ciples, and no spirit of self-denial or self-sacrifice. 

Of Benjamin Constant, the friend and ally of Madame do 
Staiil for upwards of twenty years, we have *left ourselves little 
space to speak; and in truth his was a type of character with 
which, though well worth studying, we can feel little sympathy. 
He was a second Voltaire, almost as clever as the first, far more 
selfish and egotislical, and with none of his redeeming bene¬ 
volence and sincerity. By universal consent lie was, among 
men, the most brilliant converser of his age. Ail his contem- 
I)oraries speak of his esprit as something perfectly wonderful and 
enchanting. In the tribune he was formidable from his wit and 
pungency. As a writer he was acute, sparkling, and subtle. 
His letters are inodelr of grace and finesse —as heartless and 
affected as those of Walpole, but incom])arably cleverer and 
more entertaining. But he was spoilt and blas& at a very early 
age—« used up” before most young men have even begun to 
taste the enjoyments of life. At the age of three-and-twenty his 
whole soul was withered and dried up ;* he had tried every 

* In one of hj$ letters to'Madame de Cliarrit'i'e he thna describes himself ih 1792: 

—“ nias€ sur tout, ennuy^ de tout, amer, ^goi'ste, aveq une sorte de sensibility ^ui 
ne sert qu’&^ie tourmentev, mobile an point de passer pour tol^ sujet it. des aeebs 
de inelaneolie qui interrompent toua mes plans, me font agir, pendant qu’ils 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. O 
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tiling, anil tlirown everything aside; he had analyzed every¬ 
thing, and found everything hollow and deceptive; he had 
exhausted the pleasures and interests of the world, and pro¬ 
nounced everything to be weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
lie had “ travelled from Dan to Beersheba,' and found all bar¬ 
ren.” Ilis heart had become as arid as the desert sand; he was 
a pcrsijleui' to the verytrore; profoundly cynical and profoundly 
sceptical, he loved nothing and believed in nothing ;* and a 
decj) ami paralyzing conviction of the brevity and worthlessness* 
of life had desolated all feeling and destroyed all energy. He 
was one of the most hopeless of characters—yo intellectual and 
self-observing libertine. He had drank at every fountain, 
whether of refined or illicit pleasure; and he had analyzed each 
sensation as he went along. No deep affection—no absorbing 
passion—no earnest or solemn tlioiight—seems ever to have 
entered his heart; he was dissolute en philosophe; and as the 
poet says :— 

“ Where such fairies once have danced. 

No grass will ever grow.” 

In 1790—in th«r rvidst of the heart-stirring events which were 
then transacting in his own country, and exciting the attention 
of tlie whole civilized world—ho writes thus to the fatal friend, 
Madame de Charri^re, whose conversation and intimacy had so 

greatly contributed to wither up his young spirit:— 

• 

“ Plus on y pej<se, et plus on est at a loss de chercher le cut bono 
de cette sottise qu’oii appelle le inonde. Jo ne comprends ni le but, 
ni rarchitecte, ni le peintre, ni les figures de cette lanterne magique 
dont j’ai I’honncur de faire purtie. Le comprendrai-je niieux quand 
j’aurai disparu de dcssus la sphere i^troite et obscure dans laquclle il 
plait a je ne sais quel invisible pouvoir de me faire danser, bon gr6, 
malgre ? C’estce que j’ignore. ..... Thomson, I’auteur des Saisons, 
passait souvent des jours entiers dans son lit, et quand on lui de- 
mandait pourquoi il ne se levait pas: ^ I see no motive to nse, man,* 
repondait-il. Ni moi non plus, je ne vois de motifs pour rien dans ce 
raonde, et je n’ai de gout pour rien.” 


(lurent, comme si j’avois re.noac^ A> tout.Comment voulez-vous que je 

rdussisse, quo je piaiso, que je vive 1” 

work of Constant, “ De la Religion,” which occupied him at intervals for 
years, is the only one of magnitude he has left behind him ; and it is charac- 
t^Sne of the man that the ilrst portion and outline of it was written on the backs 
o£ packs of playing cards. After his strange piece of political inconsistency, 
(joining Bonaparte during " the Hundred Days,”) he wrote an exculpation of 
himself to Louis XVIII., which was favourably received, and he was pardoned. 
A friend complimented him on the occasion: ” Eh bien, votro memoire a rliussi; 
elle a persuadd le Rob” “ Je ne m’^totme pas; (replied Constant) el^ la’a presque 
jtersuadi, moUtneine /” 
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Six months later he writes again 

“ Ce n’estpas cornme me trouvant dans des circonstances afHigeantes 
que je mo plains do la vio: jc suis parvenu a ee point de desabuse- 
ment que je ne saurais que driver si tout dependait de moi, et quo jc 
suis convaincu que je ne scj*a>s dans aucune situation plus heureux 
queje ne le suis. Cette conviction et le sentiment profond et con¬ 
stant de la brievete de la vie mo fait tomber le livre ou la plume des 
mains, toutes les fois que j’etudie. Nous n’avons plus de motifs pour 
acqu^rir de la gloire, pour eonquerir un empire ou pour faire un bon 
livre, quo nous n’en avons pour faire une promenade ou uno partie do 
Avliist.” .... 

He was in this deplorable state of mind—the disenchanted 
man of pleasure, the unbelieving epicurean, the subtle analyst 
of himself—when he first (in 1704) met Madame de Stuel in 
Switzerland, The effect she produced upon him was instan¬ 
taneous and lasting; and she would have cured him of his 
cynicism and Voltaii-istmy if the malady had not been too deep- 
seated for radical recovery. She made him at once almost 
earnest and entliusiastic. For the first time we find in his let¬ 
ters a tone of seriousness and a capacity of^ aduiiration. lie 
speaks of her tlius to his old friend :— 

“ Je la crois tres active, tres imprudeute, tros parlanle, inais bonne, 
conliante, et se livrant de bonne foi. Une preuve qu’elle n’est pas 
uniquement une machine parlante, e’est le vif interet qu'elle prend a 
no ceiix qu’elle a corinus et qui souftfeiit." • 

And a few days afterwards he says:— 

“ Depuis que je la connais niioux, je trouve une grande difiiculte 
a. ne j)as me repandro sans cesse en eloges, et a ne pas donner A, tous 
ceux a (jui je parle le spectacle de mon interet et de nion admiration. 
J’ai rarement vu une reunion pareille de qualitcs etonnantes ct 
attrayantes, autant de brillant et de justosse, une bicnvcillance aussi 
expansive ot aussi cultivee, autant de g6nerosite, une politesse aussi 
douce et aussi soutenue dans le monde, tant de charme, do sim- 
plicite, d’abandon dans la societe intime. C’est la seconde femme que 
j’ai trouvee qui m’aurait pu teiiir lieu de tout I'univers, qui aurait pu 
ctre un monde a elle seule pour moi; vous savez quelle a dte la 
premiere. l^Iadame de Stacl a inflniment plus d’esprit dans la con¬ 
versation intimo que dans le monde; elle sait parfaitement ^coutcr, ce 
que ni vous ni moi ne pensions; elle sent Tesprit des autres avec 
autant de plaisir que le sien; elle fait valoir ceux qu’elle aime avec 
une attention ingehieuse et constante, qui prouve autant de bontd que 
d’esprit. Enfin, c’est un 6tre 4 part, on dtre sup^rieur tel qu'il s’en 
rencontre peut-etre un par siecle, et tel que ceux qui I’approchent, le 
connaissent et sent ses amis, doivent ne pas exiger d'autro bonhear.* 

Benjamiji Constant was faithful through )ifo to his early 
admiration for this remarkable woman: he lived much with her 
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both at Paris and at Coppot; he accompanied hcr to Germany ; 
and was henceforth one of the greatest ornaments of her brilliant 
circle. Of the life they led at Coj)pet, the following delicious 
picture is given by Sainte-Beuve;— 

“ Lea conversations philosophiques, litterairos, toujours piquantcs 
ou elevces, s’engngeaicutovcra onze lioures du matin, a la reunion du 
dejeuner ; on les resumaitau diner, dana riiUervalle du diner an souper, 
Icqucl avait lieu «a onze heures du soir, et encore au-dclasouvent jusqu' 
apres minuil. Benjamin Constant et Madame de Slael y lenaientsurtout 
lode. C’est 1^ que Benjamin Constant, qiie, pins jeune, nous n’avons 
guerevuqueblase, sortantde sa raillcrie trop invetcri c par un enthoiisi- 
asrno un peu facticc, causeur toujours prodigiousement spirituel, mais 
chez qui I'esprit, a la fin, avait hcrite de toutcs les autres facultes et 
passions [)lus puissantes, c’est la qu’il se rnonlrait avec feu et naturel- 
lement ce que Madame de Staol le proclamait sans prevention, le pre^ 
mm' esprit du juonde: il etait certes le plus grand dcs homnics 
distingues. Leiirs esprits du moins, a tous les deux, sc convenaicnt 
toujours ; ils ctaient surs de s’eutendre par Iti. Kien, au dire dcs 
tcmoins, n’etait cbloiiissant et superieur comrne leur conversation 
engagee dans ce cercle choisi, eux deux tenant la raquette magique 
du discours, et,se rejivoj^nt, durarit dos heures, sans manquer jamais, 
le volant de mille pense«..o entrc-croisces.” 

Under the influence of Madame de Stand’s ejithusiasm, Ben¬ 
jamin Constant entered the career of politics, and soon distin¬ 
guished himself as liberal in opinions and frondeur by temper. 
But though always eminent, he was never powerful. An lui- 
rivalled converser, an eloquent orator, a brilliant and most in¬ 
teresting writer, he yet could never attain a position of real 
influence or high consideration, and accomplished less than 
many men of far inferior capacity. W)iy was tills'? It was 
simply that all the display of his consummate intellect was an 
unreal show ; his heart was dust and ashes ; liis character was a 
shifting sand. He had no strong convictions, no settled prin¬ 
ciples, no earnest purpose, lie was a liberal politician, who 
neither esteemed nor loved his fellow-men—a student and pro¬ 
fessor of religion, who yet held no creed and could attain to no 
faith—a man who had skimmed the surface of every emotion, 
but never penetrated to ,tLo depth or the dignity of a passion. 
A mocking spirit presided over his whole being; to him there 
was nothing reverend ; for him there was nothing sacred. He 
had'early profaned the Temple of the Lord; and the metis 
dvfj^ior fled from the desecrated shrine, and left it empty, 
.^^olate, and unclean. 
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Aet. it.— Del Rinnommento Civiu: dItalia, Per Vincenzo 
Gioberti. Parigi e Torino. Due volumi. 1851. 

2. Home et le Monde. Par N. Tommaseo. Capolago et Turin, 

1851. lioma e il Mondo di Niccolo Tommaseo. Capolago, 
1851. ^ ^ \ 

3. II Professore Nuyiz at Snoi Concittadini. Torino, 1851. 

4. Lticques et les Burlamacchi; Souvenirs dela Rdforme m Italie. 
Par Giiaeles Eynard. Paris, 1848. 

5. Archivio Storico Itallmo. Append ice XXIII. Cedrus Li- 
hnni. Con Note. Per cura del P. Vincenzo Marchese de 


G. 

7. 

8 . 


I’redicatori. Appendico XXV. Lettere Jnedite di Fra Gi¬ 
rolamo Savonarola,. Firenze, 1849-1850. 

Dealings udl.h the hiquisition^ or, Papal Rome, her Priests and 
Jesuits, with Important Disclosures. By tlie ITev. Giacinto 
Acuilli, D.P. 2cl Edition. London, 1851. 

A Historical Memoir of Fra Dolcino and his Times, By L. 
Mariotti. London, 1853. 


Vahlesi; ossiano i Cristiani-Cattolici secondo la Cliiesa 


Trindtiva. Cenni Storici per A]\iede^?^srt. •Torino, 1849. 


All Italy is panting for an avvenire. The better })art of all 
that deserves to be called her modern literature is occupied with 
the forecasting of the future. It is but lately that we have 
begun, .as a nation, to occupy ourselves with the thoughts and 
feelings, the hopes and fears, the state and prospects, of the Italian 
people. We were wont to say that Italy had her past and her 
eternity, but no pre.sent. It is not so now. We have watched 
the progress of an Italian revolution, begun with a Papal am¬ 
nesty and ended with tlie capitulation of Venice ; and since the 
restoration of the old regime we have had more than one indic.a- 
tion of a spirit impatient of the control of Pope and Kaiser. 
Italy is looking forward to a future, and waiting with “Earnest 
e.xjjectation ” for the development of—she knows not what. 
Shall it be the Mazzinian Republic, one and indivisible? Or 
the united democratic Italy of Gioberti, with the two centres of 
Rome and Turin ? Or Rome of the jieople—the Rome of Nic- 
colini-r-of Cola da Rienzi—of Arnaldo da Brescia ? Or shall a 
reformed Pope, laying aside his triple crown, dwell apart in some 
sacred city, the president of a permanent kirk-session of friars, 
monks and bishops, according to the programme of Tommaseo? 
Or shall some monarch of the house of Savoy consolidate the 
kingdoms and duchies of the peninsula into one powerful Em¬ 
pire, and raise Italy again to her old pre-eminence ? The Only 
point on vfhich all agree is thi.s, that the old systems are worn 
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out, and that Italy lias need of now principles. But what are 
those principles'? What say the prophets? 

The raan who in modern days—at least since the time of Al- 
fieri—has done more than any other to mould the mind of Italj^, 
is unquestionably Vincent Giobekti. It is singular that both 
the tragedian and the philosopher were Piedmontese—natives, 
that is, of that part of*the peninsula which till lately, in its lan- 

f uago and feelings and character, was scarcely more than half 
talian. Is it an indication and an earnest of the Sardinian 
leadership in the political and intellectual movements of a people 
who are striving to regain their place among the nations ? We 
do not stop to answer such a question ; but among the thinkers 
and writers, the ])atnots and exiles, moderate or revidutionary, 
the Ihilbos and D’Azeglios and Mazzinis, who have inducnced 
the Italian character for good or evil, we must give the first 
place to the Turinese Abbate. 

Vincenzo Gioberti was born in Turin on the 5th of April 
1801. After a brilliant educational career, he was ordained 
])riost in 1825, and soon afterwards was appointed court cha])- 
iain at Turin. Banished in 1833, without any formal process, 
on account of his«ij.biy’al tendencies, the remaining nineteen or 
twenty years of his life were spent chiefly in exile. After re¬ 
maining a few years in Prance, he began to teach philosophy in 
a private seminary at Brussels. Ilis first writings were philoso¬ 
phical, viz., “ La Teorica del Sovrannaturale,” puhlislied in 
1837 ; the ‘‘Iutr<)duzione alio Studio di Filosofia,” in 1840, fol¬ 
lowing out the subject of the former treatise, and combating 
the principles of Kant and Victor Cou.sin in favour of the old 
Catholicism of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Buonaventura ; 
three volumes more in 1842, entitled “ Error! i'ilosofici di An¬ 
tonio Rosminiand tlien the treatises “Del Bello edel Buono,’’ 
on the principles respectively of Taste and Morals. Gioberti 
had made liiinsclf a name as a great thinker and a great writer, 
when ki 1843 he took Italy by storm in his famous “Primato. ’ 
The sum an<l substance of the book wuis the moral and civil pre¬ 
eminence of Italy over the nations of the earth. As Germany 
is the leader in learning, France in politics, and Britain in in¬ 
dustry, so the ideal primacy—the creative influence—belongs to 
Italy. By geographical position; by race—for the Italians bear 
injnl^ssed on their countenance the severe maje.sty that marks 
thirst-born; by creative pow'er, in literature, in painting, and 
the primacy has been demonsifated. Three times Italy 
was the mistress and teacher of Europe ; with arms, in the su¬ 
premacy of Pagan Rome; with religion, in the supremacy of 
the Popes; and lastly, with the culture of letters and the fine 
arts in the era of the Medici. To raise up fallen Italy to her old 
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place among the nations, Gioberti rested his hopes on tlie ideal 
authority of Kome, and tho military leadership of Piedmont. 
For more than five centuries—since the time of Dante’s treatise 
‘‘ DeMonarcliia’’’—the Ghibolline idea liad been gaining ground 
in Italy, not exactly in Dante's sense, but at least as anti-Guel- 
phic. The profound Macchiavelli had detected in tlie civil 
power of tho Popes a principal cause of file weakness and division 
of Italy, and had embodied the idea in formulas never to be for¬ 
gotten. In that very year, 1843) when Gioberti raised so 
boldly the dishonoured banner of the Popes, the whole land was 
ringing to the trumpet-voice of Niccolini, with its “ burden” of 
wo to Home,— 

“Voce dull’ Oriente, 

Voc'' dall’ Occidente, 

Voce dai tuoi deserti, 

Voce dair eco dci sepolchri aperti, 

IMeretrice, t’accusa! inebriata 
Sei del sangue dei Santi, e fornicasti 
Con quanti ha re la terra !” * 

But with powers of argument and eloquence in wdiicli he 
scarcely ibuiid an equal, with siuguIar^^Jrage^in taking up a 
doubtful principle, and with a breadtifof liberalism rare in the 
ju'iestly order, Gioberti threw himseff into the conflict of systems; 
and for a time, the wiser ancients, with Dante at their head, and 
the wiser moderns that group around Alfieri^and Niccolini, were 
overborne by the nco-Gatholic enthusiasm. Let it be well un¬ 
derstood that it was .Vincent Gioberti that created the Italian 
frenzy for the reforms of Pius IX : men dreamed that they saw 
in him the ideal Pope of the Primato.” Those days ot amnes¬ 
ties, civic guards, aud constitutions, have passed away as a dream 
when one awaketh, and without delusion we can look at the stern 
and dismal realities. Tho old theory and the new liavo both 
been trieeb: Italy has exulted over a reforming Vatican, and 
again has bowed her head in shame that ever she could have be¬ 
lieved a Pope; and before the world the sa^o Macchiavei has 
vindicated his old pre-eminenco as maestro di color clii sanno.” 

We might speculate on what the consequences might have 
been had not a division of the two parties in the conclave of 
1846,—the one bent on keeping out the stern Lambruschini, 
the other on excluding the moderate and more liberal Cardinal 
Micara,—thrown the votes on a third man whom neither party 
had proposed^ and issued in the election of one of the most ob- 


* Arnal^o da Brescia. Niccolini etill lives in Florence, but unable to appreciate 
“ tho voice of singing men and singing women” as before, llis muse is silent. ' 
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sciire of the princes of tlie Cimrcli. Lambriischini was the 
heart and soul of the old Gregorian Government, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to teacli an old-. We are afraid we were on the 

point of using a very homely proverb. 7'he old Cardinal Micara 
did not very long survive to witness the varied fortunes of the 
Papacy, and we suy)pose he would not have lived longer had he 
himself been (?lected Pope. We are not sure, however; for 
what with the aegua tofana and other things of that kind, a Ijifo 
Assurance (Jompany would be sadly put about at Rome. And 
then, on the other hand, there was the old Cartliiial Della Genga, 
for example, bending under the w'eight of sev».'nty-four, wlio 
entered with tottering steps the Conclave of 1823, and said with 
dolorous voice to his friends who wished to elevate him to the 
tiara, “ Don’t think of me,—it would be useless to elect a corpse.” 
Ko sooner, bovvevor, had he been declared Pontiff-elect tlian 
the old gentleman brightened up, and lived very fairly for more 
than five ycai's as Pope Leo XII, IVe must not forget that 
there w’as another Cardinal who should have had in his favour 
the influence of Austria in 184f>, had not the Conclave with 
almost nnju'eccdonted haste concluded its business in three days, 
before jMettern'.eh bunHime to send in his “ exclusives.” This 
was Jacfjucs IMonico, rrAriareh of Venice, “whose devotion to 
the house of Austria was perhaps his most notable quality; a 
pious old man, who frequented the soirees of the Viceroy and 
played at cards; and when the laws of the game required that 
he should say I'a7no}ir ! cried Vive, Marie! to save deco¬ 
rum.” {Rome et le Monde, p. 39.) Such is Tommaseo''s picture 
of that Patriarch of Venice who blessed the banners of the Vene¬ 
tian Republic, and hailed e,c cathedra the roar of the lion of St. 
Mark, but, after the capitulation, hastened to Vienna with con¬ 
summate impartiality, to lay a copy of Latin verses at the feet 
of the Kmperor of the Romans. We confess a sort of fancy for 
speculating on the Pontifical government of this piops old gen¬ 
tleman playing cards in the Quirinal, mais revehons a nos 
montons. 

We shall not pause now to speak of Gioherti’s controversy 
with the Jesuits, nor of his political career in Piedmont, as de¬ 
puty for Turin, and as Prime Minister of Sardinia. Returning 
into voluntary exile in 1849, after having lived to see the blight¬ 
ing of his hopes tor Italy, tlic indefatigable Abbate devoted the 
remainder of his life in Paris to smoking cigars, and writing an¬ 
other .enormous book on Italian Rerorm. The times were 
chang^. The man whom Pope and Cardinals had delighted to 
honour, and to whose fame the Roman College of the Sapienza 
had coined a medal, was now a dangerous rovolutiojiist, a 
dreamer of vaip dreams. The congregation of the Index, with 
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one sweeping sentence condemned all his books, past, present, 
and to come, and the Cnrci and Tapparelli of the Civilta Cat- 
tolica, the Jesuits who had climbed again into the high places, 
sang lo Pean over the fallen ecclesiastic. We need scarcely re¬ 
cord the rest. The philosopher was found dead in his chamber 
in the Kuc de Parme, in Paris, on the morning of the 26th 
October 1852, He had died of apoplei^, and when found he 
was lying on the floor, holding his spectacles with one hand, 
and clutching his dressing-gown with the other. On the bed 
from which he had fallen lay open the “ Promossi Sposi,” and 
Thomas-a-Kempis. His country gave him an honoured se- 
]nilchre,, and he rests among his own peo]de, in the city which 
had cxclufled him during fifteen years of his laborious life. 
I’eace to his aslies, and as we shall have no more books of his to 
review, we would tread lightly on the grave of the departed. 

The two volumes on the “ Rinnovamento Civile,” were the 
last manifesto of the great philosopher. As might be expected, 
every effort was made by the Italian Governments (always ox- 
(dutling Sardinia) to prevent their entrance into the Peninsula. 
Put stolen waters are sweet, and the book was not only intro¬ 
duced but read everywhere. Na])les is nmp'estioifably the most 
diflicult place in Italy for the introductjfJii of such merchandise, 
yet Gioberti’s volumes, thougli under the ban of Pope and 
King, were read by all the educated youth of Naples. Parties 
were formed for the purpose, fifteen dollars were subscribed, and 
a copy was bought at five times the price, ant? read in succession 
by tlie whole party, the last reader obtaining the volumes as a 
reward for his patience. In Tuscany Government-spies were 
sometimes suborned,” and drove a brisk trade in the contra¬ 
band commodity; and cases wore heard of in which the book 
was quietly deposited beyond tlic reach of the police in the bags 
of the Austrian courier. We are on pretty safe ground in stat¬ 
ing such facts, as tiiere are ways and means in Italy for “ the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 

The work is described in the introduction [Proeniio, p. xxvi.) 
as “ una brevo critica del moto passato e una dialcttica del fu- 
tnro.” We don’t know exactly wliat Gioberti’s itleas of length 
niight be, but when an octavo volume of 750 pages is “ a short 
critique on the past,’’’ and ditto ditto of 860 pages, a “short 
ratiocination on the future,” we have at least a fair starting- 
point for our calculation? as to the probable extent of a 
lengthened treatise. W& sm not going to attempt an analysis 
of the matter contained in 1600 pages.* The first volume is 


We givc^iii a note the titlw of the chapters, which convoy a good idea of the 
nature of the work :—UooK f.— Ebrobs ’amd M{9voBTUNB3.~.Chap. I. The Italuan 
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dovote<l to an attack on parties in general. Like a black kniglit 
of* old romance, the Abbate enters the lists against everybody, 
and one champipn after another falls under his heavy lance. 
First comes a fair maligner, the Princess Belgiqjoso, who is dis¬ 
posed of easily in a noto-to the Proemio. Then come the De¬ 
mocrats and J^uritans, or pure Republican party; the Conser¬ 
vatives and Muiiicipahsts, with their narrow provincial ideas; 
the codwi and the mirogradi, all of whom arc treated according 
to their demerits, real or supposed. J^ast of all, in one stupend¬ 
ous chapter, he impales Pope X'ius; and in another he weighs 
in the balance the Ue tentennay the subject alike of praise and 
blame, the faithless and patriotic, the fickle and decided, the 
feeble and magnanimous, Charles-Albert of Savoy. 

Now as we are writing on Protestantism in Italy, we can afford 
to pass over in silence the men of one idea, the champions of that 
Italian party ‘‘which appropriately takes.the name oi young” 
the long-haired and bearded “ heroes of the caffe,” the cigar- 
smokers par excellence; but we must say one word on Giobortfs 
mode of dealing with the memory of Charles-Albert.‘ In the 
“ Gesnita Moderno,” he eulogized Charlbs-Albert as having anti¬ 
cipated by at'leasfe.4yyynty years the writers of the Italic idea, 
so that these merely pU^.in words the facts of Charles-Albert, 
instead of teaching him to. put into facts their words. {Ges, Mod. 
iii. 572.) This was delicate praise, Gioberti says now; it was 
Jfaltery such as kings require ; “ a dainty dish,” in short, “ to set 
before a king;” ai'icl this clearness of perception was merely at¬ 
tributed to him hy rhetorical artificey for the purpose of leading 
the slow-thinking monarch into the ideas attributed to him. No 
one could call this a lie, as It deceived no one, and was done for 
the public good. (liinnovamento^ i. 706.) We fear the worthy 
Abbe had learned a lesson from tiio Gesuita Moderno; and it is 
somewhat amusing to find such a confession in reference to a 
book written in vehement denunciation of Jesuit dishonesty. It 
may bo quite true that the age is progressing towards democracy, 
and that tlie future triumph of the democratic orders is certain; 
but Piedmont has already a constitution, the liberty of election, 
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a free press, and a national parliament; end for the good faith 
which maintained all these, the whole land is debtor to the Sub- 
alpine king. We know that very miicli is still wanting in Pied¬ 
mont, but we think Gioberti might have appreciated more highly 
the sacrifices of Charles-Albert, and the difficulties of his suc¬ 
cessor in maintaining a constitutional government in the very 
centre of the continental refraction. Piedmont has unquestion¬ 
ably the leadership, or hegemony to use Giobertfs, uordj and 
she may keep that rank and save the monarchy for a time, even 
tliougli the progress of tho age be towards democracy. No at¬ 
tempt must be made to overturn tlie monarchy so long as it solves 
the pro-blems of the day. The army is monarchical by disposi¬ 
tion and custom, and so also is the greater portion of the people 
in Piedmont. Piedmont is tlie only free state in Italy, but ac¬ 
cording to Gioberti’s estimate it is no longer Italian and national, 
hut simply Subalpine and municipal. Jt must then become pro¬ 
gressive, democrat]cal, and national. '^I'hc Siccardi laws were a 
good beginning, but only a beginning. The Church will of 
course resist all similar legislati<»ii, ajid Konie will liavo recourse 
to her usual wraj>ons—interdicts and evcommunications; but 
Gioberti counsels strongly tho contem})t qf interdicts when they 
arc unjust, and cites the oxam})le of^fio pious Venice,” that 
defied tho Pope and kept her orthodoxy. Tho progress of public 
opinion in Piedmont is towanls the complete separation of the 
two jurisdictions of Ohurch and State ; but the ])rocess of sepa¬ 
ration must be gradual. jSIeanwhile tho stiitute-book ^‘should 
be purged 4 ;>f certain ridiculous relics of the dark ages,” osj>ecially 
tho old laws that bear on heresy, or on tho teaching of doctrines 
contrary to the religion of tho state. “ I should be curious to 
read a commentary on the Apocalypse, or a treatise on mysti¬ 
cism written by the Curialists of Tiu in, and to know if even the 
Israelites and the Waldenses (>f Piedmont are obliged civilly to 
admit tiie apostolicity of the liomish Chtjrch, the worship of 
saints, and the primacy of the Pope.” (Vol. ii. ]u 225.) And 
again elsewhere, All praise be to Pietlmont, which, instead of • 
imitating the vile examples of Tuscany and Naples, and the Eccle¬ 
siastical States, respects the opinions of others, and permits the 
IsraelitTcs, the Waldenses, and the other Christian communities, to 
raise temples and altars tliat they may worship in peace the God 
of their fathers.” (Vol. ii. p. (>54.) Piedmont is thus at least 
mlving practically oi a\\q great questions of the day; and 

we doubt whether that futwi’C diet at liorae, which is to deter¬ 
mine tho conditions of the Imlic unity, will solve them better.’*^ 


*■ No ft^iaii can give up the idea of Romo a» the FCat of dominion. But Italy 
from its elongated shape cannot (Gioberti says) be brought under the ii.Bueuce of 
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At all events^ Pius TX. has not done so ; and the author of 
the “Prirnato” has certainly a right to speak plainly on the 
Papal experiment. We cite a few of Gioberti’s sentences, cur¬ 
tailing some of them, but without altering the sense :— 

“Pius IX. is certainly the most singular of princes. His reign 
may be divided into twOf/listinct and contrary epochs, the second of 
which consi.sts in destroying the work of the first .... like 
Clovis of France, who burned wliat he once adored, and adored what 
he once committed to the fire ; and like Penelope, who undid at night 
the web woven during the day. (Vol. i. p. 620.) He forbade his chil¬ 
dren to fight for Italy against the Austrians, and invited tlie Austrians 
to fight against Italy and his children. But it is noi Pio Nono wlio 
docs these things; he is ruled by others, like bis predecessor himseli' 
in bis old age : ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto tbcc, when thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou wouldest: 
but when thou slmlt be old, thou slialt 'stretch forth tliy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 671.) . . . Strange, that the Romans should be le.ss 

civilized tlian I'urks or barbarians! That a Pope should be bosom 
friend of the King of Naples ! Would it not have been strange had 
St. Paul applauded Nero, or the Son of God eulogized Herod after 
the slaughter of the Inm'''*'mts! . . . Are the hopes of paradise 

any reason for making the’f veseut w'orld an inferno to those who arc 
the subjects of the Supreme Hici-arcb ? But so it is. To the scandal 
of all good Catholics, the most miba}>i)y of all the peoples of the earth, 
is that whicli heaven has coinmiticd to the keeping of the Pope, 
(r- 680.) Tile issia*^ will be the ruin of the Catholic faith in Italy. 
Let the Pope then listen. Four centuries ago, Savonarda preached 
reform ; Romo did not listen to him, but burned him. The ashes of 
the martyr w’erc scarcely cold when Luther drew the half of Europe 
from the Papacy. . . . Italy will perhaps find one to follow licr.’’ 

(Vol. i. p. 687).) 

Wliat then is to be done? Shall Pius IX. act over again the 
part of that Gelestine V. whom the Church has put into the 
calendar as a saint, but whom Dante has immortalized in a 

one great central city, as Franco is influenced by Paris. Hence Rome and Turin 
must bo the two centres of the renovat*nn. The past movement was the Italiun re¬ 
vival : “ the renovation may be considered as the political iniileiinium of thfe people.^, 
and as it were a regeneration or civil pttlingeiiesin, which will combine the reaiistn 
of reason and of nature with the evangelical idea, cancelling the original stain of 
the Congress of Vienna, and of the old feudal and imperial jurispnidenco of 
Europe!” (Vol. ii. p. 40.) The democratic orders will prevail; but the doiiia- 
gogues must be kept in check, for the sake of burmony, which runs Some risk of 
bcing.ii^^Vbed by the multitude of counsellors. In fact the emblem of the gi'eat 
puputlliilf^^semblies w(ui.tiie ark of Noah—“the most ancient repr^ntative assem¬ 
bly known; ‘ onme aniinal, secundum genus szium, unixtrsaqite jumfuUi in geverc 
jao.’—Genesis vii. 14.’* (Vol. ii. p. 402.) All this we hope is clear and satisfactory. 

• It is at all events an illustration of the fact, that a Romish priest, Ojhough thou 
shouldbt bray him in a moilar,” will retain some traces of hie ^[uality still. 
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somewhat different SQnse hy one line in the Inferno, as the 
Po})e 

“Chi fece per viltate il gran riliuto?"— Inf. iii. 60. 

This is a vital point, and we give the substance of Gioborti’s 
answer. The old Italic school of Dante^ and Macchiavelli, and 
Sarpi, and the modern school of Alfieri, and Giordani and .Leo¬ 
pardi, have held firmly the principle of the separation of the two 
powers in the Papacy. Gioberti departed from the Arnaldino 
and Dantesque tradition to try another way; but, that mode 
having failed^ he is now justified in contending against “Home 
political,” as an enemy incapable of improvement. (Vol. ii. 
jip. 137-138.) The constitution—lay government—and the fede¬ 
ration—were the three great reforms preached for Rome of the 
Risorgimento. All this failed. The constitution, granted with 
a blessing from the great window of the Quirinal, has been with¬ 
drawn with an anathema; a gowned ruler disgraces the city of 
the CiBsars — sacerdoe muliehri ornatn; Italy is still 
divided, and Rome “the enemy of the whole world;” and there¬ 
fore the author of the Primato returns to the old Italic school of 
Macchiavel and Dante. The “ Mia Roma” so fondly cherished 
in 1846, is now .among the dreams«^md Utopias; and Rome 
ecclesiastical cannot, therefore, bo tfic perno —the pivot—of the 
Renovation. The new Rome of the future is the head of a re¬ 
vival that acknowledges not the Pope for its lender^ for “ the 
Catholic orders contain in themselves a principle of regeneration 
without the concourse of tin? chief priesthood, or even in spite 
of it.” The nation may, on its own authority, resume the 
powers that have been usurped by the priesthood in ages of 
ignorance—such as education, the matrimonial contract, the re¬ 
gulation of holiday’s, mortmains, At.; and against such exercise 
of authority, censures, interdicts, excommunications, and otlier 
clerical reprisals, are to bo treated as mere hrutum fulmen. 13e- 
.sides, Rome, now the liege of Austria, and the Pope, now vassal 
of the Emperor, must become free. That old museum of a Papal 
city, with its mixture of the sacred and the profane, of crusades 
and indulgences, of blessings and curses, of evangelical morality 
and Pagan politics, must be accommodated to the new order, 
and made to correspond to the new life of Italy. Hence Gio¬ 
berti proposes a sort of contribution of the Catholic world for 
the “ Sustentation” of the Head of the Church, who is hence¬ 
forth to give up his present profane trappings of “Papa-Re,” 
and retire into private life. To get accustomed to this entirely 
evangelical mode of living, he had better leave Rome, with fts 
^educing,memorials of former power, and not return till he has 
oeen thoroughly used to it. Such, in serious and sober earnest, 
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is the idea of the ^‘Nuova Koma/’ 'We shall fjive our own 
judf^ient of it afterwards; meanwhile, no reader of the “ Kinno- 
vamento” can refrain from paying his tribute of admiration to 
the vigorous argument and surpassing eloquence with which 
Gioberti has maint.ained it. 

Another of the great Italian writers whoso books have made 
a deep impression on the country, is Niccolo Tommaseo. He 
is, we believe, a native of Dalmatia, but his history is Italian, 
and even his original Sclavonic name, with its harsh gutturals, 
has been sol'tened down into the more musical Tommaseo. It 
is not tlie first time that a great teacher has arisen on those 
shores of the Adriatic. St. Jerome was a native of Illyria. 
Tommaseo has not only made himself a great name in Italian 
literature, but has had his full share in the jjolitical struggles of 
the country, and especially in the misfortunes of Venice; and 
the book now before us, like almost every Italiaii book that is 
worth the reading, was w'ritten with the pen of an exile. We 
would speak of it with all the resjiect due to misfortune and to 
genius, and witli all charity towards a (lovotcd adherent of the 
Church of which he draws so w’oful a picture, lie also had 
looked for a Pope wlioti^. virtues would have atoned for the vices 
of the Borgia and the K'Ftdici, and who would have ruled the 
Churcli like the first of tlie Gregories. Throughout this series 
of beautiful Essays, St. Gregory is his model of a Pontiff—occu- 
])ie(l w’itli the cai o^ of all the churches, and yet refusing the title 
ofUiiiversal Bis).up—writing letters on all jiossiblc subjects— 
directing patriarchs, and resisting jirinces—sending clothes to 
needy bishops, and ransoming slaves in the Roman market¬ 
place ; “ even the youth of that isle which owes to Rome her 
laith, and consequently her moral and civil culture, and wliich 
sends hack Lord Minto in' return for St. Augustine.” But 
instead of the l*apacy of Bossiiet or of the Fathers, he finds a 
Pope patronizing the lottery, paying spies, hiring shini^ man¬ 
aging theatres, giving laws for ojiera-daiiccrs, and getting up 
exhibitions of Girandolas and the Moccoletti, as if his business 
was to minister to the amusement of an infant world. If Car¬ 
dinal Mai, he says, had discovered in our days a volume entitled 
Sancti Gregorii Papso registrum Epistolarum,” he would have 
hid it in some corner of the Vatican library to avoid compari¬ 
sons. We might e.xtract pages of the most elegant vituperation, 
and pages again of the most earnest pleading, when the great 
litUrateur —grave as a Dogo of Venice—makes his appeal to 
the conscience of Pins liut the conscience of Pius IX. 

seems to “ accuse or excuse” precisely according to what suits 
himself, and his principles of political ethics vary according tc# 
the circumstances to which they arc applied. Tommaseo’s own 
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illustration is most approj)riate: “ The Pone recognised and 
accepted the French liepublic of 184*^, and should, on tho same 
principle, have accepted the Roman Republic of 1849.” “ Pour- 
quoi punirait-il les Romains qui n’ont pas expressdment chasse 
leur souveraiTi, d^s qu'’il btinit ceux qui ont le plus expressdment 
du monde chasscj Ic leur ? ” (P.201.) ^ 

The sum and substance of Home et le Monde is this — that 
THE TEMrOUAL DOMfNION IS 4 STONE OF STUMULING 'VO THE 

Papacv, and that the Sui)reme PoutilF should despoil himself'of 
his secular authority, for the very independence and glory of the 
Church. We need not follow the demonstration of a truth for 
which no Protestant needs the elaborate argument of Nicholas 
Tommaseo. It is sufficient to indicate tho outline : That there 
are no traces of the temj..oral dominion in the Gospel: that it 
is not sanctioned by the example of Christ, of the Apostles, or 
of the primitive Popes : that the Gospel, on the contrary, is 
simple and sublime antithesis between the perishable kingdom 
of the sword and the eternal kingdom of love:” that “thejuri.s- 
prudence of conscience” is the proper domain of the priest: that 
the temporal power is not nece.ssary to the Papacy, but, on the 
contrary, is a positive evil : and finally, that the Po])e is not 
independent in point of fact, though ririkoned among monarclis, 
for ho is a vassal of Austria, tho slave of kings, tlie slave even of 
the bankers, “ et le pere des croyants a peu de credit.” 

Tommaseo takes trne Protestant ground v hen he bases his 
argument on the Word of God; but a sincere Romanist must 
know that Rome never absolutely requires the authority of God’s 
Word in favour of a cherished dogma, and that for more than 
twelve centuries the infallible Church has .sanctioned, by Popes 
.and Councils, that very temporal dominion tliat lias made the 
Pontifical States “ le pare riSservc dc I’esclavage,” and reduced 
tho Roman Campagna to a desert, “ peopled only by the historic 
Manes.” The donation of Constantino, forged or not; the })ub- 
lic recognition of the power which the Roman Bishops gradually 
wrested from the distant Cmsars of Byzantium ; the donation of 
I'epin and Charlemagne to the shrine of St. Peter, constitute 
a title which to Rome is equal to the Gospel. Besides, the very 
Pope whom Tommaseo chooses as his model Pontiff belongs to 
an age of transition ; of errors formed, but not fully developed; 
of great evils and mysteries of iniquity, “ working,” but in part 
withheld ; an age of premises without their conclusion.* A rc- 

* la other p]^e& Tommaseo approaches nearer to tlio I'rotcstant ideas; as, for 
example, when he demonstrates that the Patriarclis of AuUocli and ConstantiaoAe 
were equal to tile Bishop of Rome*, that the stone on wlijch Christ built llis 
Church was )tot in Rome onij', but in the whole world j tliat Councils may reprove 
and coudemu H Pope; that the Pope was originally but priest, Uie Papa of the 
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forming Church, tracing its way backward to the s[)i‘ings from 
which the living waters flow, can never stop at the age of Gre¬ 
gory 1. “ The primitive (Jhurch is the Church of the Bible, the 

Church of apostolic times. When your appeals to antiquity are 
successful in demonstrating the existence of any doctrine in op¬ 
position to Biblical dqctrine, you have only demonstrated an 
ancient error, and nothing more/’* 

But practically, what is to be done to meet all those evils 
which Tornmaseo has described so well ? Let the Pope abdi¬ 
cate his temporal authority. “ Rome, th(» seat of a Po ))0 with¬ 
out a diadem, would be the capital of the world* ” Let him even 
go out of Italy. But no—it is hotter he sliould remain—Italy 
could not afford to lose him. Perhaps a small dominion might 
be granted him, that ho might give an example of well-doing 
even in civil government.” A city might be left him, and 
perhaj^s it is best to say Rome, for the people there are used to 
it, and would regret yamnel as soon as Saul came among them. 
Or it might bo better—let us sec—yes, we should say it would 
be decidedly better—to fix on a second-rate city, or even a very 
small one —a new San Marino—a mathematical point—a kind 
of mean between son\f!thing and nothing—“ lo milieu entre lo 
qiiehpie chose dcs homines et le ricn de I’evangilc!” Hero the 
humble Pope would live, like the Fatliers of the Desert in the 
old frescoes, with bearded abbots all about him, and the generals 
of the various orders in little huts apart; a great ecclesiastical 
society; a refo-med Propaganda, reading, writing, and printing 
books, for the whole Catholic world. We suppose heretical 
interests w'ill have very much declined by tin's time, and we 
wonder whether the new Papal city, in fitting out its huge 
printing establishment, might not buy up the types of the Britisli 
and Foreign Bible Society? But, seriously, .we have given in 
other words the very ideas of the autlior. Are we not right, 
then, in saying that Italy is panting for—she knows not what % 
The opinions which Count Terence Mamiant, once at the 
head of the Papal Cabinet, has expi’essed regarding the Pajjacy 
in his “Lettcra Ortodossa,” are almost the same as those of 
Tommaseo.f Rome he describes as the most ignorant of all the 
capitals of Europe: its religion as peurilo and monkish. In 
I*apal Rome, he asserts, private and political liberty are impos¬ 
sible, as even the Statute of 1848 contained clauses that nullified 

Unfits, aud the Abb6 of the monks, having the same meaning of spiritnai 
Esther ; aud that St. Paul as well as St. Peter was called' “ Prince of the 
Apostles." 

* See the admirable letters of Dr. Desanctis on “ Popery and Jesuitism at Borne 
in tlic Nineteenth Century,” p. 59. ‘ 

t Lettera Ortodossa sul Papato, da Terenzio Mamiaui. Genova, i05l. 
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itf and made it a mockery. What, then, do his follo\\ era re- 
quire —A reform of the Papacy ^ The Gallican liberties t 
Xhe four propositions of Bossuet? Or is Count Mamiani pre¬ 
pared to fall back on the old alternative, which he himself ppt 
so strongly, when he defended the Papal Government in the 
Homan Chambers, against the party thA decreed its downfal— 
“ In Romo only two governments are possible, either the Pope 
or Cola da Hieiird 

In the last volume of his History of the Roman States, Signor 
Farini, now so well known to the English public from the 
translation of his book by Mr. Gladstone, has given a doleful 
picture of the present state of the Papal dominions. In his 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, appended to the volume, he suras up 
the matter thus:— ‘ 

Finance ruined; commerce and traffic in the most wretched 
condition; the contraband trade revived; all the immunities and 
jurisdictions of the clergy restored; taxes and tolls in excess, with¬ 
out rule or measure; neither public nor private security, nor moral 
authority, nor native army, nor railwa;ys, nor telegraphs; studies 
neglected; not q breath of liberty, nor even the hojje of a tranquil 
life; two foreign armies ; the state of s^ge permanent; atrocious 
ro\engo; raging sects; universal distt>ntent. Such is the Papal 
government at the present day.”— (Lo Stato Romano, vol. iv. p. 
307.) And again—“Assassination and revenge are a custom; 
theft and robbery a profession; smuggling*an industry, and 
blasphemy an elegance of discourse.” 

Signor Farini then takes note of the conditions necessary to 
the existence of the temporal power of the Pope; such as, har¬ 
mony with the national life—alliance with the nation—^repre¬ 
sentative government—public liberty—lay administration. But 
reasoning from the past, and considering that for six centuries 
Italy has been crying out against the secular rule of the Popes, 
Signor Farini concludes that many generations will descend to 
the tomb before the destruction of that fatal authority which has 
been usurped, or conveyed by the gift of kings to the successors 
of St. Peter. That very mixture and confusion of the temporal 
^ with the spiritual, which is the root of the evil, is also a prin¬ 
cipal sourpe of its strength, and pledge of its permanency. The 
Pope may abdicate for himself, like the ill-mted St. Celostine, 
but he cannot change the Papacy, and another Papa-Re would 
sit down in tKe seat on tho seven bills, though a saint should 
leave it empty for a day. Tell us, then, Signor Farini, ip the 
cordon sanitodre to be drawn for ever round the unfortunate 
Romans ? 

That tWere is little to be hoped for from the head of the 
Catholic Church—from the College of (^ardinals—from the 

VOL. XX, VO, XXXIX. I> 
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priests in general—the leaders of Ilalian liberalism not only 
admit, but assert in terms so strong that we need not be at the 
trouble of bri^ng forward on such a point any argument of 
our owiu In Toramaseo’s judgment, the priests are ignorant, 
and the prelates, for the most part, arc a walking curse. And 
still more strongly Giofeerti aflEirms, that “many of tliose who 
reign in the name of the Holy Pontiff would sell not only the 
city, as in the days of Jugurtha, but the temple itselt^ if they 
could find a buyer 1” And again—“ The pojicy of Pius IX. is 
a rock on which the Church would break, if she wcic not im¬ 
mortal I” What further need have ue of witnesses?* 

It is pleasant to turn from the 6ne theories of the great 
writers, to something more business-like and practical. Of all 
the Italic capitals the least interesting is Turtn. Se\ere and 
dignified, with its long formal streets, and huge square palaces^ 
monotonous as stone and lime can make tliem, the Siib-alpine 
city sits silent and solemn on the Doi’a and the Po. It has no 
history, at least none worth renieinbeiing. It has no imperish¬ 
able names to tell of; no Dorias dwelt there as in the proud old 
palaces of Genoa. It has no monuments for a world to gaze at, 
like tlie fnsir and fallen ^^isa. It has no literature. Even in 
the time of Alfieri, the veiy language of tlie peninsula was al¬ 
most contraband in Turin, and the great tragedian fled from it 
to Florence, that he might hoar the people talk Italian. Its 
court, gloomy and«bigo,‘^ed, never even sought to rival the bril¬ 
liancy of the Medici, the Estc, or the Gonzaga. It bad no 
Pulci or Hoccaccio to “set the table in a roar;” no Ariosto to 
sing of ladye loves and bolted knights; no Tasso to weep for 
Leonora. Its stiff and stately princes, its Amadeos and Imman¬ 
uels, the very puritans of Homan Catholicism, had turned the 
palace into a cloister; and when we do hear in history of the 
royal Turin, it is in connexion with some new edict in favour of 
the Eomish faith, or some new order to the troops to march 


* Wbosp is this Qiurch ?” Gioberti asks, onumorating acts of I'aMl bar¬ 
barity . « Whose ]B this i hurch I Of Mob <^1 or of Clirtst “ Rot the 

prebends ! Tlita is the Brlial to u hich sacrifice is offered on the holy placest” . 

» . Tho Church has no longer the ffoaor of talent^ but tile huAs, there is 
not an example of a state so intsorable, not oven in semiibJxWrons regions, as 
Home. It^has beotxne a neat Of idle {and often corrupted) nuns and ftjars.** . 

. ** Antonio HusiainI wrote a good book on tlio Five of the Ito^ 

rhuro)b, but the wounds ara more than five; and the first of fheee is the terdjperm 
power, of wliieh the lUustrioua Kbveretan has made no mentidm^ ir . . What 
wonder, then, that Frotestanilant lurks in Italy, and Cinneva nnd limiden 
make proselytes in Home itsetf, since Rome ii^ ikr less learned less honeet,^le$s 
humane and Christian, than the countries ^at are hot CethOlic; atd that there die* 
orders are of every d^ ocourrenee, wWoh elsewhere are impossthle^* We qndte 
ettcb ftassagos at randenx from the second volume, ebhreviatihg oe bofere, but 
without changing-the sense. 
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againBt the poor Vaudois of Piedmont. Ten years .ago, the 
desaita darkened every street; and frkrs of every hue, black, 
white, and grey, issued in long procession from its churches. 
It was a city of priests, with an army to defend them. The 
clerical eofps amounted to nearly 23,000 individuals, from a 
population of little more than four millions. Out of a state 
revenue of eighty-five millions of francs,*the clergy drew nearly 
fi)urteen millions. The Church was nowhere more prosperous 
than in Piedmont. We cannot point to' many satisfactory 
changes^ brought about by the ill-fated revolution of 1846, but 
this at least is certain, that a brighter day has dawned on the 
Sub-alpine capital, and Turin is now the centre of all that is 
properly Italian. 

“ The constitution,” says Farini, “ has availed more than a 
victory to Victor Emmanuel, and has almost retrieved the dis¬ 
aster of Novara.” This is the secret of Sardinian prosperity. 
The House of Savoy has kept faith with the country, and exiles 
from every state of Italy have flocked to Turin. Under xi free 
constitution the energies of the people have been put forth, and 
the resources of the whole country developed. Wiiile other 
Italian cities are decaying, and the population of s’bmo of them 
reduced by thousands, in about eiglitc^n months of 1851-52, no 
fewer tlian 110 houses, containing about 7000 rooms, were built 
in Turin. Koine pits widowed on the Tiber, among the monu¬ 
ments of a glory that lias departed; the pabces of Venice are 
mouldering away on the lagoons; the grass fs grow'iiig on the 
streets of Mantua, as if it were a city of the pestilence, but new 
life is beating in the heart of Piedmont. While the* miserable 
policy of Duke Deopold of Tuscany has ruined the trade of Deg- 
liorn, lately tlio first of Italian seaports, a liberal government 
has given Genoa an impulse that promises to put her keen mer¬ 
chants, and her hardy seamen, at tlie head of all her rivals. 
But far more than this. Since the 7th of May 1848. the civil 
and political equality of the citizens, notwithstanding difference 
of eree<l, has been established by the fundamental laws of Pied¬ 
mont. The Siccardi Law's of Apiil 30, 1850, have swept away- 
the clerical immunities. The parliament is contending for free-* 
dom of Education, and for laws to establish the validity of civil 
urntritnony against the exclusive pretensions of the Roman 
curia. The Jesuits w'ere banished in 1848, and have not been 
permitted to return. And the pupgramme of the popular party> 
which is gaining strength every day, includes three other points 
of prime importance: \st, The incari^ieravnmio ^tate distrioution 
and control) of ecclesiastical property. 2d, The redaction 
the number of bishoprics. 3d, The suppression of the convents. 
It is fslt that commerce must suffer as long as lands are held in 
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mortmain^ and that the present system of ecclesiastical roveiiu© 
sappofts a party in the state unfriendly to the progress of the 
nation. Tlie tendency of public opinion in Piedmont is un-^ 
questionably towards the complete separation of Chorch and 
State; and when Rome is in question, it is difficult in any other 
way to defend “ the liberty of the subject.” But, for the pre¬ 
sent, without going so fhr, another way is being tried. 

For centuries there have been controversies between the 
Curia Eomana and'the Catholic princes of the House of Savoy, 
turning not on matters of faith, nor even of discipline,, nor on 
the spiritual authority of the Pope as head oi ihe Church, but 
chiefly on prerogative and jurisdiction. The royal nomination 
of bishops—investment for the temporalia —the oath of allegi¬ 
ance—the exequatur—are the usual constitutional check imposed 
by the Roman Catholic governments on tlie pretensions of the 
clergy. Piedmont, representing the principles of nationality 
and reform, or of free institutions, could scarcely have avoided 
coming into collision, of late, with the Court of Rome, and 
with Austria, which represents the opposite principles of foreign 
dominion and despotism; and, besides, in her own borders she 
has to contend with the old reactionary and ecclesiastical parties, 
or, as Gioberti calls th(^m, in his own expressive language, 
“ politici miopi di corte o'di campanile.” In short, there has 
been an open war between Rome and Turin since the Papal 
restoration in 1850. We have not forgotten the Siccardi Laws, 
and the deathbed bf Santa Rosa; and Piedmont haS not for¬ 
gotten them. Rome has plied the Index,* menaced the minis¬ 
ters, appealed to the Catholicity df the king. Instead of going 
over the history of these contentions of Court and Curia, we 
have thought it better to show what the exact gronnd is that the 
liberal party in Piedmont occupies in respect to the Papacy. 
We cannot do this better than by noticing at some lengtn the 
pamphlet of Pbofkssor Nutts, which we have placed at the 
head of this Article, without entering on tlie negotiations to 
which it rise. 

A brief of Pius IX., of date August 22, 1851, condemned 
the doctrines contained in two text books of Professor Nuyts, 
professor of ecclesiastical law in the University of Turin. The 
brief Ibrbula the printing and sale of his books, and makes tFe 


The Index ha#prohibUed sooh woris as «I Valdes! di Amedeo Vita d( 

A Ifteri ^ Botta, la Stem d'ltaiia “ Roma cd: il Monde, di }f, Toomuasae,’* nud 

ail the nit Yimeenao The Msbops have alao prohibited witbitt theie 

own jurisdiction, aonte of the bast and most nopular nfoyspapers'id’ l^nrin« each an 
“ L’Opiuione,’' and " La CraxXeW del Ropolo.” liari^ haa ^ken the jle^d in main¬ 
taining the eadvolieitydf its literature, ttod lias proiobHed 
luj(, HuniWldt^ Cosmos, and t^bldsmith^ r 
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veiry piossesaidm of tfedm An off^^nce against the Cluirch. The 
Professor refused to aeknowledgo the validity of the brief—*!#<!, 
Because no brief is valid in Piedmont, until it has received the 
royal exe<|uatur; and 2(//y, Because penalties manifestly unjust 
are invalid in foro mmmntiae. But, besides, he defends him¬ 
self against the censure of the Sovereign Pontiff^ and boldly 
appeals ** to his fellow-citiXens.” This is a new move in Catho¬ 
licity. Lather appealed from the Pope to a general council j 
the Jansenists appealed to a Pope well informed, against the 
decision of a Pope badly informed; Professor Nuyts addresses 
his defence to his fellow-citizens of Turin, and his pamphlet is 
no trifling matter to his opponents. ‘‘ Who are youY” tliey 
said to Toinmaseo, when he wrote on Bcme and the world, 
“ Who are you, collector of synonyms, to dare to lecture from a 
desk the ministers of tlie Church of God«^” But Professor 
Nuyts is on his oWn ground; his foot is on his native heath, (if 
theie be any about Turin,) and his name is John Nepoinuck. 
By what deplorable want of foresight his godfathers and god¬ 
mothers gave him in liis baptism the name of the Bohemian 
saint, who stands with his crown of gilt stars on the bridge of 
Prague, we cannot imagine. The patron saint of silence, with 
his finger on his lip, is not surely tliij, proper name-father of a 
professor who writes a pamphlet ^‘toTiis fellow-citizens” against 
a decision of the head of the Church 1 But tlie title gives no 
fair idea of a work which is as unassuming, and as little accom¬ 
modated to mere pimular taste as Clarke’s *Deraonstration, or 
Euclid’s Elements. It consists of a series of propositions and 
historical proofs, w'hich certainly, like the bones in the v^aJley of 
vision, or the heads and particulars of ohl Presbyterian preach¬ 
ing, are ‘‘ very many and very dry.” But, |br intrinsic value, 
the pamphlet is worth volumes of clap-trap. The three great 
subjects treated of, are, the powers of the Church, the Pontifi¬ 
cate, and Matrimony. The author professes himself to be a 
Catholic, submissive to all tliat the infallible Church has decreed 
in matter of dogma. He takes as his basis the Scriptures, tradi¬ 
tion, and the arts of the primitive Church. The perpetuity of 
the Church implies, he holds, its infallibility in the declaration 
of ihe^ffttth of which it is the depositary; but thi$ infallibility 
do^ not extend to discipline, nen* to moral laws not confirnied 
by Bevelation* He acknowle^es the hierarchy, theseven sacra¬ 
ments, the primacy of the Pope, and-, in short, generally the 
Homan Catnolic dogmata. We shall select a few prominent 
potntSi'H-l. As to the powers of the Church. 1. The Ciyirch 
has no power to use force- This he maintains against all deadly. 
2, The Charph has ho temporal power, direct or indirect: 
Christ’s kingdom ts hot of this world; the weapons of the 
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Church’s warfare are not carnal. 3. The civil government has 
an indirect negative control in things sacred, so as to defend it¬ 
self against ecclesiastical encroachments. It is possible the 
Holy See may not have understood him, but whether it has or 
not, he defends his proposition as true. He condemns, how^ 
ever, the Erastianism of the English and the Greek Churche'*, 
which acknowledge Qfieen Victoria and the C/ar as their re¬ 
spective heads. The government of the Church he holds to be 
distinct from the civil government, and to belong to the Church 
itself; but civil government for purposes of self-defonce has an 
indirect negative control in things sacred. 4. The right called 
Exequatury or the royal Plac^ty belongs to the civil power. 
Ecclesiastical decrees, are invalid in a state, till approved or 
sanctioned by state authority. The exequatur has, in fact, ex¬ 
isted in Savoy foRthree centuries; it exists in all Europe, and 
its use has been admitted by the Holy See in iconcordats entered 
into with the different states. The condemnation then of this 
proposition in the year of grace 1851, Professor Nuyts considers 
as a defiance of all the states of Europe; and he takes the Holy 
Father to task for reproving him for teaching the youth of 
Piednwnt thv* laws of the state to which they belong. 5. The 
civil government may revoke any temporal or extra-official 
powers which it has giveft to the bishops, such as the Poro 
Ecclesiastico. The Papal brief he regards as directed against 
the state, and not simply against him; and the lesson he derives 
from recent proceedings is this—that no state should enter into 
concordats with the Holy See, except in extraordinary cases, as, 
by so doing, it bartera away a part of its rights to a power not 
very scrupulous in the use it makes of concessions.—11. As to 
the Pontificate. J. The Pontificate may be ti’ansferred* from 
the bishop and city of Itome to another bishop and another city, 
either by the act of a general council, or of the whole Christian 
people. Popes have been deposed by councils, and the Church 
would exist even if Rome were destroyed. 2. The full power 
of the Pope, and his interference in all the affairs of the Church, 
commenced only in the middle ages; and such interference 
ought to be limited, as otherwise it would do injury to the 
Church. Christ gave the spiritual power not to Peter* alone, 
but to all the apostles^ whose successors ai*b the bishops: aU of 
them He sent to preach and administer the sacraments:^ to aU 
. of them He ^ve tho power to bind and loose— i.e,, to rule and 
^emi 3. ^e definition of the national council admits no 
other new definition, and the civil gove^ment may demand 
that the administration of the Church In its jmrisdicUpn be con* 
ducted on these terms. 4. The Pope Infaffible. The 

GalUcan Ohuroh declared this in the fitmous propositions oi 
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1682, and a great part of the theologians deny the Vapal infal- 
Kbility, The Church, the pillar and ground of the truth, is 
infallible; but several Popes and Fathers of the Church acknow¬ 
ledged the personal fallibility of the Supreme Pontiff, and tlie 
very brief of Pius IX„ (in which so many mistakes have been 
shewn,) proves it in point of fact. St The too arbitrary power 
of the Pontifical See, contributed to the separation of the Past¬ 
ern from the Western Church. This is a historical fact, and 
cannot be denied. 6. The compatibility of the temporal dominion 
with the spiritual power of the Pope is a disputed point. This 
is also a historical fact—would the Holy See prohibit history ? 
The Saviour and his apostles pronounced on this point. Matt, 
XX. 25-27. 2 Cor. x. 3, 4. 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4.—III. As to civil 

matrimony. 1. Tho marriage contract per se is not a sacra¬ 
ment, but the sacrament is added to it, and consists in tho nup¬ 
tial benediction. The sacrament is only accessory to the cop- 
tract.* The idea of sacrament arises from the Latin translation 
—sacramentum—of the Greek word meaning mystery in the 
text cited, Eph, v. 32. TJte discussion of tin's question of civil 
marriage occupies 60 pages of the 180 which tlip pamplilet con¬ 
tains. lie concludes with a bold defiance of the thunders of the 
Vatican, which shall never remov^ifhiin one hair’s-breadth from 
his convictions, conscious as he is of his own rectitude, and of 
the impotence of a sentence which is unjust and without a 
cause. This pamphlet represents the view# of the great liberal 
party in Piedmont. 

Now it is usual, in tracing the history of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century, to cite pa.ssages from Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and others of the great Italian writets, as indicative of 
incipient Protestantism. We are no doubt too mpeh disposed to 
overrate the importance of such passages. The Bard of Hell” 
was no Protestant in disguise; it is the Romish theology of the 
middle ages that he has made immortal in his verse; and yet no 
man, bowing to the symbol of St. Peter’s keys, ever denounced 


^ “ It ia a dogma of the faith that Marriage was elevated by the Lmrd Jesus 
Christ to the dignity of a sacrament; and it is a point of tho doctrine of the Catho¬ 
lic Church, that a sacrament is not an accidental quality, superadded to the con¬ 
tract, but that it is of the vei^ essence of marriage, in such sort that the ceajugal 
onion between Cbriatiaiie Is not Icgltamate nnlcas in tlie marriage saerameut, out 
of which there is nothing but a meare coucubinago. 4 civil Jaw, which, ih anpposing 
tho sacrament divisible Irotn the contract of niarriago for Catholics, pretends to 
regulate its validity, cqatradlcts the doctrine of the Church, usurps its htallenable 
tmh^ and, in practice, blaces in the same rank conoubiuagc and |he ^crament 
<ri^aarriage, by sanctioning both the one and the other as equally legithnaie.*’— 
Pope’s from CmUi i^oniolfo to tho iCing qfhWifwia, Smt^^ ISt* 
iW Pope luloWB io the only the regulating of tile civu, effects of 
marriagftr are ne^ defending the SardhMan bill on the swbjee^ hut merely 
giving both views of the ease. 
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the popes more terribly than Dante There are popes in the 
boiling canldrons of his Inferno, and the Prince of the Apostles 
declaims in Paradise against the false priest who had usurped 
his place on the Seven Hills,— 

“ Quegli cho usnrpa in terra il loco m|o, 

II loco mio, il locft mio, cho vaca 

Nella presensia del Figliuol di Dio!"— Par, xxvii. 

Boccaccio’s scandalous stories are very justly in the Index. It 
was from no zeal for “ the beauty of honness" that the gay Flor* 
entine amused the Lady of Anjou with the hundred tales of the 
Decameron. Petrarch, himself a Churchman not over rigid in 
his morals, singing the praises of another man’s wife, and troubled 
at times with the up-bringing of his own illegitimate children, 
was surely not the man to write indignant sonnets against the 
Mother of Harlots, or to denounce in his epistles the Babylon of 
the llhone. Yet lie did both, and we northerns, easily caught 
with clap-trap, cite him as a witness in fiiour of a purer faith. 
Still there can be no doubt that the poets, the humorists, the 
story-tellers, and the letter-writers, did prepare the way for Lutlier 
and Calvin, \Ye have brought forward at length the opinions 
of the great Italian waiters, t.nd of the party wdiich they repre¬ 
sent, on the present condition ot Italy under the Papacy; but on 
such evidence how far have they advanced towards those Pro¬ 
testant doctrines of wjiich the Church accuses them ? We shall 
first cite their own w ords on the subject. 

The Papacy,” said Pellegrino Eossi shortly before his death, 
The Papacy is the last living grandeur of Italy 1” And so, ac¬ 
cording to Vinceut Gioberti, llome must still he the central seat 
of the authority of the Church. To substitute any other worship 
in Italy for the Catholic he holds to be impossible. The age, he 
believes, is manifestly tending to theological indifierence, and the 
conversion of a whole people is henceforth, humanly speaking, 
impossible. The Protestant humours which, are at work m Italy, 
he lays at the door of prelatical misdoings, but any effort to 
change the religion of Italy he prcunounces to be useless. The 
Bible, he says, cannot supply tl e place of Church authority, for 
so many doubts have been raised on its genuineness, inspiration, 
and interpretation, that the Scriptures alone would rather.im- 
peril than aid the faith. So that at the present day, the Bible* 
being insufficient to lead to faith, only faith can nlake os believe 
in tlie Bible. Hpt hew can faitn conduct to the Bible without 
the Church I” (Vol. ii, ^49)* This is Clearly put, and striking 
in point of antithesis; but we take leave te ask, Did Vincent 
Gioberti ever read the older Meium on this very point-*-** So then 
faith oomoth by hearing, jMid he^ng by the word of 
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(Rom. X. 17.) And if he read this, did he receiire it as the word 
of Him who is tlie light, and in whom there is no darkness 
at all ? 

In the same way the eloquent Tommaseo, with all his new 
plans of reformation, nrofesses his devoted attachment to the 
Catholic Church, and denounces most ^ergetically the idea of 
Protestantizing Italy. “ The sky of Italy,” lie says, will not 
bear the twilight of tlie Reformation,^’ Protestant opinions 
might be seriously propagated for a time, but could not continue 
long* in the pennisula; and to those who are labounngin such a 
cause, he says, “Believe me, you may be strong enough to rob 
some souls of the holy heritage of the faith of tneir fathers, but 
never strong enough to change tlie conscience of a nation like a 
worn out or useless ve>txirc.” (Sect. v. 41.) With all our re¬ 
spect for the writer of “ Rome ct le Monde,” we must say that 
his ideas of Protestantism seem to have been all drawn at second 
hand from Bossuet, and his ideas of England from the most 
wretched newspaper authorities. It is to us an entirely new view 
that Protestantism has caused the political feebleness of Prussia, 
and the hunger and misery of Ireland. (P. 322.) ft was Popish 
Ireland that suffered in 1840-47, and not her Protestant neigh¬ 
bour; and Tommaseo’s own dedaratirm, that the Papal rule has 
turned the Roman Campagna into a desert, might have furnished 
him with a better reason for the Irish famine than he at least has 
given. But it is pitiful that the Italianized J])dlniatian should 
seem in these matters so little in advance of the Morlacli priest, 
who asked an English traveller not long ago, if Lord Byron 
were still alive ? and whether the Protestants believed in 
helH* 

Farini, also, in his letter to Mr. Gladstone, censujfes as most 
foolish and pemiciotis the advice given to the Italian liberals, to 
consjiire against the spiritual power of the Pope, and to make 
war on religious belief. He “ condemns and despises” the vain 
efforts against that unity of belief which is one of the principal 
elements of Italian nationality. Religious faith, ho says, is not 
sufficiently strong in the peninsula to admit of much success in 
any system of sectarianism, and the Protestant propaganda wins 
over chiefly those who had become incredulous. {Lo Stato 
JRomano^ vol. iv.342.) 

We shall cite yet one other witness. The Marquis Gualterio, 
in his admirable History of the Revolution in Italy, gives some 
account of the conduct of the Duke of Lucca —that Duke Charles 
Louis^ whom Giusti had satirized so happily:— * 


I,,,.. . . . .1 i ) , I ^ ■! ■' . . . 

* Htjchbmds aad iBlaudis sf AdHatie. Vol. ti. p 4S. 
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*• Bi Lacca il Prote$tante Bon Giovanni^ 

Che non e nella lista de tiranni 
Came ne peace!" 

This eccentric Prince^ who is very properly described as neither 
flesh nor fish/’ had renpunced the Papacy at Trieste, and gi^atly 
alarmed old Pope Gre^ijbry, who dreaded Anglican influence in 
Italy. But the Duke after a very short period of probation, re¬ 
canted again at Venice in the Chapel of the Patriarch; thus fol¬ 
lowing very closely the example of that king of France who 

“Marched up the hill, and then marched do^n again.’’ 

“His levity,” says Gualterio, “carried him soon into exaggera¬ 
tions ; and whether from his natural tendency to these, or from 
the influence of radicals even out of Italy, he went to such lengths 
in the spirit of reform, that he did not hesitate to raise by liis 
example the most dangerous banner—that of Protestantism in 
Italy. This, which ought to be the last of the follies of the 
radicals, had its sad example in a prince; which circumstance 
greatly disturbed the Court of Komo.” {Gualterio, vol. ii. 

p. 62.) . 

Now, we ask, what is the meaning of all this ? Italy, W tlie 
confession of all her groat'^riters, needs new principles. From 
w'hencc are they to come ? From heaven or from earth 1 But, 
so far, the principles on which all her reformers seem unanimous 
are these three: —1. The abolition of the temporal power of the 
Pope. 2. The denial of Papal infallibility. 3. Liberty of con¬ 
science—the right of reading, thinking, and speaking. God’s 
word and man’s word must not be under the regime of priests. 
This last is not so strongly hold as the other two, but still it is 
held. Now, w'e ask, what are these but tlm principles of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century ? They are not the whole 
of the Reformation, but they are a part; and the sum of the 
whole matter is this, that after three centuries the Italian liberals 
can propound nothing better than the old reformers propounded. ‘ 
It is true the whole Italic school, with a few exceptions, holds 
the idea of an eeclesiastioal unity, a. holy Catholic Church, and 
this they hold in common with the very Churches w’hich they 
repudiate; for however they may difter in minor points, the 
Ohurehes of the Reformation never gave up the idea of Catho¬ 
licity. But the Italic school wotdd eipbody this Idea in material 
ferw, and i^present at byune head—a Pope with spiritual Autho¬ 
rity only-^n fat old gentleman in scarlet^ hailing^ front tJie 
Vatican. Yet we ask, have the Italian liherals ever considereft 
how fer this spiritual papacy, even if the temporal power 
aboli^ed, would bear on that other i^nncipie whJck'they m^inr 
tain, viz., liberty of conscience, the right of exaniinatiou, fteedom 
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of education^ and of worship, with the liberty of the press *? Tho 
Pope has only spiritual authority in Piedmont, and yet he ob¬ 
structs fhe progress of the nation. 

What is it then'that makes Itajy still so tenacious of the prism 
JUks t so unwilling io admit eiren the name of Protestantism, 
while holding principles unquestionably in opposition to the pre¬ 
sent tlfeory of the Cnurch f Qne point #e must premise—that 
the Italians have no theological ti aining. The educated Italian^ 
are in the main perfectly indifferent on the subject of religion; 
they have not got over the French training of the last centnry. 
For fifty years the popular literature of the educated Italians has 
been French, The better classes were French in their ideas, 
French in their manners, and—when they wrote books—French 
in their style. It was under such a training that Pietro Gior- 
dani complained so bitterly that* in Tuscany no books were read 
but foreign, andrthat in Florence itself—the very cradle of the 
language—scarcely a man who could read spoke Italian. Hence 
the scepticism of the higher olasscvs. But scepticism is scarcely 
the right name—it is indifference. Ask them what is meant by 
tho Mass, by Transnbstantlation, or any Bomish doctrine, and 
they do not know, nor do they care. Ask them ift the soul be 
immortal, and the chances are tliat they do not know w'hethoror 
not: they have not thought on the^subjeef, and perhaps the 
question has scarcely ever seriously presented itself. We are not 
libelling them : we appeal to any educated Italian whether this 
bo not a fair picture on the whole I And iieflce heresy of any 
kind has never been very deep in Italy. “ A tendency to infi¬ 
delity,” as Mariotti says, “ by tho side of an abject superstition 
has been unfailingly evinced by the Italian mind at all times 
and he scarcely needed to draw a proof from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury “ when the citi^iens of Florence familiarized themselves with 
the sight of such men as Farinata degli Uberti, Cavalcanti and 
his son, musing about their streets with downcast heads, busy, if 
report spoke truth, with the solution of that arduous problem, 

* If, peradventure, it could bo satisfactorily made out that God 
was not.’(i^m Doteino and his Tunes, page 47.) All this 
dues not of coursb apply to the low er classes, whose tendency is 
not to infidelity, but to gross superstition. And it is also a mat¬ 
ter of some importance that English literature is now fast sup- 
pltmting Frencn on the Continent of Europe, and that the Eng¬ 
lish language has become a requisite of Continental education. 

’This being premised, we return to the question of the moral 
influences and powers by which the Eoman Catholic religion 
maintaitts its hold on Italy. The frst is undoubtedly that by 
which it commends itself everywhere,. It offers a plain matter- 
of4act mode of salvation to all who wish to be saved, without any 
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clirecl: personal dealing with, the Creator* The sinne/s aalvatton 
is presented as something to bo done for him by a priest; a trans¬ 
action ; an aflFair to be negotiated by a ghostly agent who deals 
in such matters, and has powes^to bless or ban. And this idea 
is modified for every class of mind; for the lazzarone on the Santa 
Lucia, or the gay lady on the Toledo j for the beggar on the 
steps of the Pincio; or the noble iu a Homan palace. The Church 
guarantees salvation to the unlettered peasant who kisses a cross 
by the wayside, or who enters a church, dips his finger in the 
holy water, confesses, and is absolved. The man of education 
ana refinement, who has tried every system hut the right one, 
without attaining to a sense of security, finds rest at last to a 
troubled spirit in tlie bosom of an infallible Church. And even 
by that figment of Purgatory, with its chance of “ playing an 
aiter*garae for salvation,” tlie Church has a marvellous hold on 
men wJio are unwilling to deny themselves aiwl take up their 
cross, but who have no objection that their money should be 
spent on masses when it can no longer serve themselves. This 
is the foundation that shall be destroyed—the covenant with 
death that shall be disannulled; these are the refuges of lies 
which the overflowing scourge shall pass over, and the hail shall 
sweep away. “They have healed the hurt slightly, and said 
Peace, Peace, when there’is none.” But even such a })eace in 
a matter so momentous they wish not to disturb.* 

Again, secondly^ the system makes full jirovision for all the 
varieties of tht sentimental and aesthetic. There is unquestion¬ 
ably a poetry in Homanism—not by any means of the highest 
order, but which all the more on that account commends itself 
to a whole people. The wayside cross, the symbol of Bedemp- 
tion, has a meaning in it—alas that superstition should have per¬ 
verted It I There is a certain beauty in the idea of the wayside 
shrine with its faded fresco, or rude engraving, or little weather* 
beaten image, where the wayfarer stops for a moment, and with 
uncovered head whispers his “Ave Mary.” The pictures on 
the convent-walls, the Transfiguration, the Agony in the Garden, 
or the Last 3npp®r, on which whole generations of monks have 
gazed with reverence till they grew familiar wilh eveiy face, and 
felt as if these silent images were real tbingal, and they but co¬ 
loured shadows on the wallthe dingy image above the altar of 
a private uhapel, before which some noble family has kept a silver 
lamp burning for centuries; tlie eburch, with its proud ^monu¬ 
ment iltbove the ashea of si noble household, or tlm simple slab 

^ --------- —— ___ 
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which some ftitber has dadic^ated “ sibi et suU f tha carved Ma- 
doima^ set up ou some spot wheiro grace’’ has been received; 
the graveU letteiK silently calling on men from every tombstone 
to pray for the departed; all tb^se appeal to those sentimental 
feelings which border on the religious. And then, besides, Home 
has her miracles and marvels for vulgar minds, gross beyond de¬ 
scription, but exactly suiteH to her purpole. The shoeless Nea¬ 
politan shouting applause when the blood of St. Januarius has 
liquified, the Paduen watching intently while a snuflfy priest ex¬ 
hibits the tongue with which St. Anthony once preached to the 
fishes, the Roman kissing the bronze toe of St. Peter, or cross¬ 
ing himself before the black stone in Santa Sabina that the 
De^il once threw at Saint Dominic, have all some definite and 
palpable object before thorn, not very rerined to be sure, but on 
them refinement would be throw n aw ay. The “ great attraction” 
of a village church, and even of a city chui’ch, is generally a Ma¬ 
donna with a blue silk gown, and white satin slippers, and per¬ 
haps with a crow’n of silver on her head—a Virgin Mary beam¬ 
ing in all the beauty of a waxen doll, and like Tennyson's Lilian 
“ glancing with black-beaded eyes.” Or it may be a little 
smoky wooden figure of the child Jesus, carved perhnps by Nico- 
demus or St. Luke, and preserved in a glass case for the vene¬ 
ration of the faithful; or some other “ fdol ” all covered over with 
medals and crosses, and watches, and hearts in silver, and every 
form of votive offering. In point of mere tasto the Romish 
churches are generally gross in the extrwae. ‘But on the other 
hand, the Ambrosian Liturgy chanted in the great cathedral at 
Milan, or the Miserere in the Sistine chapel, make us feel how 
completely Romo has laid hold of the imagination, and inwrought 
her system with the associations of all that man counts holy. 
And she has made provision for every order of enthusiasts. The 
mystic may follow the seraphic St. Francis, or live in silence, or 

g o a begging; tbe student may become a Benedictine, or enjoy 
is leisure in the shady Vallombrosa; the zealot may hunt ont 
heretics, and the intriguer could not have a finer chance for ex¬ 
ercising his peculiar talents than by making himself a Jesuit. 
Materialism and spiritualism are both to be found in the Church 
of Rome; but from the greater objectivity of the Southern mind, 
the grosser forms prevail. We think this adaptation of Popery 
to toe prmct|defl of our fallen nature accounts for its inffuence, 
and even fof its progress, without the necessity of supposing any 
great genius in tne priesthood. We are very apt to overrate the 
ability of the Bomish clergj'. But w bat genius di reels the^Papacy 
at present? We cannot aiscover many traces of It in Pius 
nOr in tbe Sacred College i Consaivi was the last great Cardinal. 
It ia true, it men give up prineiple^ and act as the Jesuits do in 
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any way that may secure a given end, they may for a time over¬ 
reach honest men who are hampered with a conscience; and this 
goes far to account for their success. In Italy, at least, the ge¬ 
neral opinion of the liberal leaders is, that the modern Papacy is 
singularly wanting in that tact and penetration which for ages 
were characteristic of Rome. 

There is yet a reason, which^e can do little more than 
indicate. The Church of Rome represents, or professes to re¬ 
present, the idea of ecclesiastical unity. It is, or professes to be, 
the one holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. The Italian can 
scarcely imagine a Christianity apart from that which has its 
seat on the Seven Hills. It is the historic Cliurch of Italy. It 
reaches back to the times when the early Christians emerged 
from the catacombs, to the days when Paul stood before Nero. 
It has its long line of two hundred and sixty Popes, from St. 
Peter down to Jolin-Mary Mastiii Perretti, It was a Pope 
that gave his blessing to St. Helena and Constantine. It was a 
Pope that went forth to meet the armies of Attila. It was a 
Pope that sent Augustine and his monks to the barbarous 
Britons. It was a Pope that headed the Lombard League 
against the llohenstauflen Emperors. It was a Pope that blessed 
the swords of the crusaders. These are no light mutters in Italy; 
and deplorable as the pi esent condition of the Papacy is, we can 
scarcely wonder even at the words of Pellegrino liossi. The 
whole associations of the people must be changed ere Italy shall 
refuse to acknowledger the so-called successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles. We put the case strongly; for it is idle to ima¬ 
gine tliat the truth has but a feeble enemy within those tottering 
walls of Rome. TJiank God, the truth is mighty, and will pre¬ 
vail, even in that land of Madonnas and graven images; but the 
contest \^i)l not be a light one. The Romish Church is now 
zealous, united, organized. She is plying oven the press at 
Naples, at Imola, at Florence. Her fanatics are haling men and 
wortien to prison, and* wearing out the ehints of the Most High. 
Her restless Jesuits have spread their net-work over Europe, 
and are preparing to put forth something of that zeal with which 
Loyola arrested Luther end turned hack'the Reformation. The 
Church of Rome, tested by the documental evidence of the New 
Testament, cannot stand the trial for a moment. The Bible 
and the JPapacy are utterly and palpably at variance. But she • 
Ms and she has kept it well. She ha$ withstood the 

wai^^ Gorman emperors,^she has survived the fierce oi|- 
S|UMit of Lather,^the mild evangelism of Helancthon,-<-the 
4wlmw'erahie argument of Oalvim She has home tho remorse¬ 
less exposures of th^ Magdeburg centutmtorS, and si^U nnblush- 
ingly imts fi>rtb the same old fuUadiea as hafoie. has borne 
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tuo wit of Voltaire,rtdicuJe of the French philosophers,— 
the Atheism of the Bevolution. It is very easy to demonstrate 
the utter unsoundness of her dogmas, to expose the contradic¬ 
tions of her infallible councils, to laugh at the outrageous ab$ur< 

• dity of her pious legends; but Home has borne all this before, 
and can bear it all again ; and neither reason nor ridicule will 
by themselves overthrow a system that has laid hold so strongly 
on the principles of our fallen nature, nor overturn a Church 
that has struck its roots into the history of thirteen centuries I 

There is surely hope somewhere ; but let us not rest too much 
on the w'eapons of a merely intellectual warfare. It was earnest¬ 
ness that won the battle of the Reformation. The first martyrs 
of the faith were men “ baptised for the dead.” They overcame, 
and how else can we prevail ?—“ tliey overcame by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testiiiioiiy, and they loved 
not their lives unto tlie death.” We are ready to take up Tom- 
maseo’s own beautiful language, descriptive of the early witness 
for the truth, “ILvint armc de son cl(?vouenient et de son amitid 
pour Jesus; il vint, il moiirut, il vaiiiquit. Cc fut lu la diplo- 
matie des martyrs. 7Is tenaient b, la rnort Thei^ are other 
grounds of hope which we shall intimate afterwards. 

But the Italian Reformation, as propounded by the great 
writers, is political and not leligious,—a Reformation that >\ould 
])erpetuate at least a spiritual I'apacy. Now, granted that there 
was every human virtue in the man selected *as the Supreme 
Pontiff of a Church that holds the traditions of Rome, what 
could he do ? Could he deny and abrogate the ten thousand 
.absurdities that have been attested by the ring of the fisherman ? 
Could he proclaim in the face of the world the utter falsehood 
of those time-hallowed superstitious, on which, stone after stone, 
the priesthood reared its system ? Is he not bound to admit 
every lie that infallibility has endorsed for thirteen centuries? 
lie may bo a man and a brother;— 

“ But, like the prince enchanted to the waist. 

He sits in stone, and hardens by a charm 
* Into the marble of his throne high-placed/’* 

Wo have no faith in any reformation that leaves untouched 
the do^ma of the Papacy, and we speak now merely in reference 

• to the civil prosperity of the Italian States. The fatal influence 
of a fjdse reli^on^ worse than themiasma of the Pontine 
Marshes, hangs over the donfiidons of the Church. It was not 
the tem|K}r^) out the spintnal power of Pius IX. that brokejn^ 
the army that toi^ the field against Austria in 1848, It was 
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tlie threat of a disruption in the Oburclj that the Austrian am¬ 
bassador left as a thorn in the side of the Holy Father, when he 
left the Palace of Venire, from uhich the Austrian arms had 
been torn down by tlie Eoraan populace. We admit the full 
force of Macchiavel’s declaration in reference to the effect of the 
temporal power of tlie Popes in preventing Italian unity, but 
assuredly too much has been made of those few words of the 
Florentine Secretary; and, at all events, for six centuries, all 
attempts at reformation in that' direction have been utterly 
ineffectual. Is the atteii^t to be made again 1 Books and 
arguments have failed, as Tommaseo can testify, and should the 
Pope be compelled to abdicate 1 

“ Or di a Fri Dolcin dunque che sarmi!” 

SktNOR Maiuotti must have been somewhat “ hard-up” fora 
hero, when he sat down to write an octavo volume on those six 
lines of Dante. We knew very little, we confess, of Fra Dol- 
cino and the fair Margaret of Trent, except that they were 
burned by Koine, as many a better man and woman were before 
and after them. But w^e did not want to know very much about 
them, and after reading three hundred and sixtv pages or there¬ 
abouts, we know very little of them still. We marvel how 
Signor Mariotti had the patience to wade through tlie mass of 
barbarous LatiA that contains the history of that old heresiarch. 
Gnerrazzi, ii* his''singular autobiography, cites somebody who de¬ 
scribes an unfortunate poet that had mistaken a quantity, con¬ 
demned by Apollo to read the taking of Pisa in Guicciardini,'— 
a punishment considered in Parnassus as equivalent to the gal¬ 
leys. We do not exactly “ homologate” the profanity of the wit 
in reference to the great historian ; but we fancy the “ Historia 
Dulcini” might be fairly introduced in a graduated scale of 
penalties for self-infliction. That Signor ^Mariotti has written a 
most readable book, even on such a subject, no one can doubt; 
but we do not think the present w’ork will sustain the reputation 
he has acquired by Italy, Past and Present.” The fault is very 
much in the subject; the piftely historical part is not very inter¬ 
esting, and theology is not Signor Mariotti's forte* At the 
same time the book i.s valuable, as giving the Italian idea of re¬ 
formation, and it ought to dissipate many of those misconcep- , 
tiorts which are rife in Fngland in regard to the tendencies of 
, Itj^n parties. W^ are not much inter^ted in the question, 
tha heresiarch of the thirteenth century held the prin- 
of the St. Bimonlana of the nineteenth I and that Vast 
cdttspiracy against Rome,*’ whfeh have brought about a 
violent refomiation t<Vo centuries wfoim DntbePs’ tim^ i^ras 
never as formidable to the J’apacy as Garibaldi’s le^on, Signor 
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Mariotti has made too much of that poor weakling of Parma 
who founded the party of the Apo«toIic Brethren, and has given 
an undue importance to his successor Dolcino, wlio was burned 
at Vercelli on the 1st of June 1307. The soot of the Apostolic 
Bretliron was founded about a.d. 1260, and Dolcino’s Apostolate 
be^an in 1300, the jubilee year from wJjich l>ante dates his 
vision. The Apostles, aa^ they called thSmsolves, were a sort of 
Roman Catholic Quakers, making small account of the sacra¬ 
ments, and of external discipline, but pretending to an inward 
spiritual guidance. Repudiating and aenouncing the wealth of 
the clergy, they formed themselves into a society, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the Franciscan order, and soon came into collision with 
the Church. Dolcino and his followers, amounting to three or 
four thousand, retreated to the ridges of the Alps, where they 
defended their Mormon camp” for a whole year, against the 
crusaders of the Bishop of Vercelli, till at last reduced by 
hunger, they were defeated on the Mnunday Thursday of 1307, 
and their leaders soon afterwards burned as lieretics. If these 
w'erc the men of Belial, as their enemies inform us, assurotUy at 
no time, and in no country, did the de\il do less for his servants.” 

Wc should not think it W'orth while to enter on such a history, 
had not such a man as Signor Mariotti evidently put forth his 
volume as a book for the times. Thr(?ughout, a certain modified 
communism is advocated, and Fra Dolcino is set forth as the 
champion of Italian Protestantism, that is, of that Protestantism 
which has been handed down from Arnaldo cfca Brescia to Cola 
da Rienzi, and from Rienzi to Mazzini. The greatest represen¬ 
tative of this principle, or at least the best known, is Arnaldo. 
‘‘He had stood by the side of Abailard during his conflict with 
St. Bernard, a more dreaded and uncompromising champion than 
his highly gifted but somewhat too amiable master.” His one 
idea was, that temporal power, wealth and greatness, are incom- 

{ latible wdth the mission of a true Christian ministry; and hence 
lis hatred to the court of Rome. “ From the days of Cresceu- 
tius to those of Rienzi and Mazzini, a foe to the Papacy has ever 
been a hero to the Romans.’^ (Fm Dolcino^ p. 5l.‘) This, in short, 
has been the one great Italian heresy;—“ All dissent there might 
bo reduced to sheer anti-Papism.” The reformer, then, whom 
Signor Mariotti has chosen as the representative of Italian Pao- 
testantism, was “ a Pope-hater and a patriotbut his ideal of a 
Church “ comprehended the whole Itoman hierarchy as it then ^ 
existed: Benedict, Dominic, and Francis, were Dolcino’a an^ls 
and saints.^’ (P. 2l4.) “ He was a staunch, uncompromising 
Papists” The apostohef bretiiiren attempted merely a of 

the Church, not a reforination of relidon; they would ,h^ve re¬ 
formed th5 existing orders, but not abolished tnem j they would 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. E 
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have changed the dtsci^iuc^ but left untouched the dogma of 
Bomanism. This was Dante’s idea, Arnaldo’s, j^^acehiave^s,— 
“ The religious and political questions were then as tliey are now, 
indissolubly, eternally blended in Italy.” (P. 297.) As to the 
political question, Signop Mariotti says,— 

** Baffled again and again were all attempts to undo the fatal Work 
of Pepin and Charleraagno, and the Vatican is still standing, and the 
ugly Pope is still there, cutting Italy in twain, precluding all chances 
of unity and real pence for that country, and doing his utmost to resist 
human progress, to fetter down thought all over the world. How 
long, O God?’'—(Pp. 310-311.) 

But the apostolic brethren resembled most closely the mendi* 
cant orders of the middle ages, especially the Franciscans. St. 
Francis of Assisi has left his impress on that whole century to 
which Dolcino’s history belongs. The mendicant orders, spring¬ 
ing up in the wild fanaticism of the thirteenth century, had at¬ 
tained their apotheosis in the fourteenth. The greatest poet and 
the greatest painter of the age did honour to the. begging friar of 
Assisi. Dante, in “words that could not die, depicted him as 
coming to wed the true bride of Christ—Poverty—that, de¬ 
prived of her first husband, had remained for eleven hundred years 
and more without a sinAe suitor till he came.” And Giotto’s 
fresco in the great Church of Assisi represents St. Francis plac¬ 
ing the wedding-ring on the finger of that ragged bride, at whom 
the very dogs are ‘barking. It was the age in which Pietro da 
Morone—the St. Colestine of the Calendar—was born a full clad 
monk, with a frock on, and a cowl on his head. The author of 

Fra Dolcino,” like most of Ins class in Italy, is sadly lacking in 
what the phrenologists call veneration.” To him St, Francis is 
simply an idiot, and the Franciscan a kind of ecclesiastical Harold 
Skimpole, who had no objection that other men should live by 
their industry, if they only allowed him to live on them. The 
Dominican inquisitor, in the same w'ay, is simply a Churchman, 
who had a penchant for roasting his neighbour. But Signor 
MarloUi is very much mbtaken if he imagines he can explain 
in this way the history of the religious ordem; and the flippant 
style of Fra Dolcino” is ky no means the Wt suited for the 
treatment of such a subject. The I’eligious ^steni of the Apos¬ 
tolic brethren, as far as we can gather it from passages Which 
^Signor Mariotti has very^propeSyleft untranslated^ seems to 
* have heeh ft most equivocal one j arS yet Dolcino 8pokeChrisfc*s 
owi^language, and there is no doubt but that at Boiine or A1^4^ 
Parma and Vercelll, our Saviour himself would in those 
' wys have flmed liitle better ^an SagareUi and Delcino.** He 
would have found men who styled themselves his representatives 
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on earth, who Trotold coiideAin Him oit the strength of his own 
words, attjj oruqify him in hia own name.” (P. $99.) 

We most limit ourselves to two other points in connexion 
with Signor Mariotti’s volume. The fref is the free-and-easy 
style of dealing with religious dogmata, and what we take 
leave to call a very impei^cct apprehension, even as a matter of 
histoiy, of that doctrine on which the tvhole Reformatiflii was 
founded. 'The reformers did avoid all connexion, o^ ** solida¬ 
rity,” as Signor Mariottl would say, with Sagarelli and Eon do 
rEtoile. Most likely they had ne\er hoard of sueh precursors, 
and we imagine they were not much the losers by their ignor¬ 
ance. But the historian of Fi'a Dolcino says of the Churches of 
the Reformatiop,— 

“In the bosom of those time-serving denominations, new com¬ 
munities hate been at all times, and are still, springing up,—the 
Methodists, Quakers, Shakers, Moimons, and a hundred other sects 
of literal Christians,’ all of them tiuo to Dolcino’s fiuitful ideas, 
though they may never have heard his name—all of them, in spite of 
some oddities and absurdities, active in the development of true 
apostolic Christianity. By the Tietormation of the sixteenth century 
nothing has been p 08 iti\ely determined, except the vital, holy, ever- 

blessed principle of unbounded freedom of inquiry. 

Suffice it, that the human race cannot fetrograde. Truth may shift 
its ground from Jerusalem to Horae, from Home to Oxford, from 
Oxfbrd to a Mormon city, but never releases its hold of the earth. 
Men will sound Christian evidence to its depth,, they will strip the 
sanctuary of its vail, they must needs see God face to lace.” 
(P. 823 .) 

ISow no one can say that the man who sympathises about 
equally with John Wesley and William Penn, with Joe Smith 
and Dr. Newman, is at all tight-laced in his religious system. 

The seeorid point we wish to notice, is the evident desire of 
Signor Mariotti to establish a connexion between Era Dolcino 
and the Waldenses of Piedmont. But the Waldenses are not a 
sect dating their origin from Peter Waldo, and the poor men 
of Dyons,” The old Church of the Vaudois valleys was not a 
merlmcant order springing up in the bosom of Homan Catholi* 
dsnr. Haa Signor Mariottl never studied the Waldensian his¬ 
tory elsewhere than in the fragmentary treatise of Mons. Bert ? 
On his own shewh^, the principles of his apostle touched no 
vital dogma of the Church^** Imther and Calvin would eoually 
have repudiated him.” And how can a writer so accompiishba 
iUtempt to Identify the prindples of such a leader with those of 
a Church which accept^ the whole Heformation of the sb^teeiith 
dmiuryt With thiS'protest we cite the heaotifrd passage In 

j ) . ^ * 
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which Signor Hariotti has clone justice—as he has done else^ 
where, if we mistake not—^to the present position of the Walden- 
sian Church:— ^ 

“ Now the descendants of Waldo’s disciples, ‘the poor men of Lyons,’ 
are still living and Nourishing. They are, perhaps, the only * mendi-* 
cant' ^t,—the only apo^lic community that has been preserved, 
preserved not perhaps without some great providential design. "The 
torch of freedom and tiuth which they fed at so dear a cost in their 
Alpine wilderness, is not only still ailow'ed to burn bright and serene 
in their native valleys, but shines at this present moment in the midst 
of some of the most polished, of the only free cities of Italy. The 
Waldenses are invading Piedmont. So long as the Sardinian States 
enjoy even the phantom of constitutional government, awarded to 
them by Charles Albert, who, to his eternal honodr be it spoken, 
was always, fam to shew as much justice and mercy to his Protestant 
Subjects as he> dared,—so long as Waldensian chapels are erected 
both at Turin and Genoa,—so long as Italian veisions of the Bible, 
and even Piotestant tiacts and journals, such as ‘LaBuona Novella’ 
of Turin, openly cuculate there, the cause of Dolcino must be looked 
upon as anything but lost, even in that last citadel of Popeiy,—iii 
Italy itself. Such virtue as may he latent in the pui e doctrines of the 
Gospel has now a chance of full development, oven in Italian lands ” 
—Pp. 318-319 

Such is Signor Mariotti's estimate of the doctrines of Fra 
Dolcino, but we suppose no one will deny that, had he not occu¬ 
pied sis: lines of Dante, his very name would have been forgot¬ 
ten, and that no Italian reformer ever appealed to his example, 
not even Savonarola. 

The real representative of reform in Italy is Savonakola. 
None other had such power w'hen living,—nbne other has left 
such a name behind him. In his fame and his misfortunes he 
stands by the side of Campanella and Giordano Bruno Both 
Kaphael and Fra Bartolommeo have preserved the features of 
the great Dominican. Till the middle of the last century the 
Florentines were wont, every 23d of May, to strew flowers on 
the spot of the piazza of the Si^mory, where the pile of the 
martyr was erected. He died under the sentence of the in&l- 
lible Church, and yet the Dominidans of St. Mark’s hold him to 
be a martyr for the truth, and a Domiuioan father of more than 
usual erudition now comes jfbrward to defend his orthodoxy. 
We are accustomed to rank him, and justly enough, among the 
Reformers befbre the Reformation,” though the mysticii^m ot 
the Prior of St. Mark’s differed ^dely from the evangelism of 
Dlither and Mekficthon. He was a )met, a mystic, and a dema- 

; and those Hnglisfa and German writers who would de- 

. 1 . .. ^ 
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scribe bim as a reformer of the Saxon type, entirely mistake the 
character o# the man. In all hia feelings he was an Italian, 
with the “ rarum acumen,” and tendency to extremes that cha¬ 
racterize his countrymen. A cowled preacher, with lank visage, 
expounding in his own wild way the terrible visions of the Apo- 
calv^se;—a prophet, announcing wo to •the land and the city, 
an^ predicting tne chastisement and reformation of the Church, 
the chastisement and renovation of Florence;—a priest, de¬ 
nouncing the priesthood, denouncing the Sovereign Pontiff him¬ 
self as no true Pope, and as no true Christian ;—an enthusiast, 
offering to prove his doctrine, and even to sustain it with miracles, 
in presence of a general council r—such was Savonarola. It 
would be idle to look for a clear and connected theological sys¬ 
tem, in the ^angelical sense, from such a preacher. We might 
find in his discourses more than one passage in which Luther’s 
doctrine of justification is taught, but certainly w'e would find 
hundreds that teach the very opposite. And this is to be ex¬ 
pected both from the man and from his times. His was an ago 
of transition, when parties were in deadly strife, and old systems 
were breaking up; and Savonarola was a mystic and not a 
divine. He may not have been full-frocked at his birth, like St. 
Celcstine, but he was thoroughly anil unmistakably the “ frate 
gavotto.” It is a great relief to turn from English attempts at 
depicting Savonarola to the naive old Tuscan doggerel in which 
Fra Benedict has preserved the history of .his master. The 
rhyming chronicle, which Padre Marchese has now rescued from 
oblivion, was compiled in prison, “ da Frate Benedetto da Fio- 
renza,” in 1510. The writer was a miniature-painter, and a 
friar of St. Mark’s. On the Cth of August 1498, when tho 
arrabhiati assailed the convent, and when Fra Bartolommeo, the 
great painter, hid himself in fear, the undaunted Benedict took 
arms to defend his master, forgetting that the weapons of his 
warfare were not carnal. It appears that he had more than one 
score to wipe out by penance, for he describes himself in his im^- 
prisonment as Friar Benedict, homicide.” In short, he rai^ht 
Silmost pass for the original of that wild Fanfulla, t;iie fighting 
friar in d’AzegUo’s romance of Niccold de’ Lapi. We know 
nothing that dves such a fresh and life-like description of tho 
Prior of St. Mark’s as these rude verses of the miniature-painter. 
They are older, and ought to be received as more authentic than 
the biographies of Padfico Burlamacchi, and of the Count Oian 
Franceses della Mirandola. Absurdities we are to expect in the 
monkish history of those daysi and in Padre March esVs ^very 
careful notes we have document^ signed by monkish hands, to 
the glory of God and of His saints, and in faith of the truth,’* 
attesting prophecies and miracles, which are described with e^- 
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ceedmg nidvetd.* One thing is evident, that until the manu¬ 
scripts of the Florentine libraries shall have been examined, no 
Very perfect biography of Savonarola can be ^written. Some¬ 
thing has been clone in this way of late, and the name of Sa¬ 
vonarola has acquired an influence again as the champion of 
democracy and reformation. We have not much confldince 
certainly in any attempts at reform within the limits of Roman 
Catholicism, and the groat Italian parties have not advanced 
beyond the preparatory stage of destroying and breaking up. 
All that the Gioberti school has proposecl is a raodemiring of the 
Church,—a sort of Frenchified Romanism; and the tendency 
of the MaZiiiuian party is to deity humanity. Man, as man, is 
the prophet of God,—the people is supreme,—the voice of the 
people IS the voice of God,—the Lord Jesus Christ is not the 
Redeemer of a lost world, but an apostle of progress. Undoubt¬ 
edly that party is preparing the way for something better, but it 
is chiefly by their iconoclasm, 

Savonarola is the real connecting link between the old Italic 
denunciation of Papal abuses and the Gospel teaching of the 
reformers. We have mentioned Philip Burlamacchi, or Fra 
Pacifico, as ho was called, as the biographer of Savonarola. He 
was a Dominican friar, of ♦ho distinguished family of the Bub- 
LAMACtHi OF LuccA. His nephew, Francesco Burlamacchi, 
was “ Anziano,” and afterwards “ Gonfaloniere,” or Mayor of 
the Republic of I^ncca, and is still remembered for his iU-fated 
attempt to free Italy from the heavy yoke of the Pope and the 
Emperor. For years his plan had been elaborated in secret j he 
had corresponded with the sons of Filippo Strozzi, the great 
Florentine, who had written that line on his prison wall before 
his death,—- 

“ Exoriare aliqiiis nostris ex ossibus ultor j” 

he had sought to unite all that was free and noble in the land 
for one great attempt; but the conspiracy failed, and he was be¬ 
headed in 1548. When the great conspirator was silently 

__i. 

f We give a epecimen of die style of the chronicle :— 

** n quale avendo in otto antii redntto 
viver buon nella eUtd. dd Fiore, 

C profetato quel dovda al lutto t" 

Other 1 of the seine author, dich Pim Had the ** Faef^pnlus 

„.. ih thmr tides the asoetio of the day, reoDiim lee he- 

ited, tv Archivio Storioo,” in whieh Padre Marehese hAs 
IdhanF^of Fra Bezkediet, and theieiters of %VQttan^1sa>^^thina> 
don oT Moratcwhi great eojteetwa df books a)ad documents, iliosir^ve of Italh|n 
history. Padre J^rohese is himself a wlat^ of nSt Mark’s in jPksreiu;iV-l^<. 

^Tonarola’a QonveiKt; and it vilt not snrprW any to leant on aehtmnt 
his wdtit^ he has been habhdted Hoioi TitMiaUy.% 
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brooding over his whemeof Italian rp^neration^ a “ better hope” 
was introdneed intn Luqoa. The Italian Bible of Bruccioli 
began to circulate there. About the year 1541> an Augu&tinian 
monk came to Lucca^ as Prior of the Church of San Fridiano. 
He was a Florentine b^ birth| of noble family^ and had been 
educated among the monks of Fiesole, ^Ho had made the tour 
of Italy, and in profound learning Calvin himself was scarcely 
superior to Poter Martyr Verraiglio. The Bible of Bruccioli 
was then read in secret, just as Diodati's is at present, and little 
tracts of the Beforiners were circulated from hand to hand) as 
the tracts of Dr. Desanctis are in our day. The authorities of 
Lucca made an effort to stay the progress of the heresy, and 
when reading the decrees of the “ Magnificent Signory,” enacted 
and issued three centuries ago, wo might almost imagine that 
vie were reading the Edicts or the Grand-Duke Leopold II. of 
Tuscany. But the truth prevailed, and the Prior of Sail 
Fridiano became a preacher of the reformed faith. Some of the 
first families of Lucca embraced the truth, and it cannot be out 
of place to allude to some of these. Paul III. and the Emperor 
Charles V. met at Lucca in September 1541. We cite now 
from M. Eynard’s most interesting little volume 

“Never since the days when C.esar,iErH«sus, andPompey,founded 
there the first Kepublic, had Lucca seen such a concourse of grand 
personages, of princes and sovereigns within her walls, as was collected 
during that solemn week around the two nmnu^hs. One night the 
Emperor was awakened by an unusual noise; groans and cries mingled 
with the sound of many footsteps. Ho learned that a noble lady, liv¬ 
ing near the palace, had given biilli to a son. Charles wislicd to 
present the infant for baptism, and to give him his name. The Pope 
officiated. That child, son of Michael Diodati and of Anna Buonvisi, 
was the father of Giovanni Diodati, one of the gieat theologians of 
Protestantism, whose translation of the Bible in Italian has been the 
subject of the incessant anathemas of Koine.”— (Lurgves et lea JSurla- 
tnacchi, pp. 96, 97.) 

The admirable volume of Dr. M‘Crie on the History of tlm 
Reformation in Italy, notwithstanding its defective—and we 
might say unavoidably defective—information on some points, 
still stands unrivalled—the one book on Italian Protestantism. 
Among those who have illustrated” a portion of that history, 
M. Eynard has done good service by his little volume on Lucca 
and BQrlainacchi,.and we only regret that his researches have 

ftot b^ carried fu!riher, ** Hne pensde Genevoise,” he says in 
Jiis Introduotion, pr&id^e k la publication de ce Mgment 
and no doubt this is veiy natural, especially to ono inolifled to 
l^oralize ^ the solidarity entre nous et nos p4res.” ^he name 
of ^0 Bimamaccbi no longer exists at Geneya, bnt Bie blood of 
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the ilhfated Gonfaloniere flows in the veins of several hundred 
families of Calvings city* Michael Burlamaccbii the eldest son, 
espoused Clara Calandrini, whose family was as distinguished as 
his own. A female of that house had gi^en birth to Thomas of 
Sarzana, who became knowo to the whole world as Pope Nicho¬ 
las V.; and to whom ii\ particular Glasgow is indebted for the 
privileges of its University. When persecution began to rage 
in Italy, the Burlamacchi and others determined'to leave houses 
and lands but to hold fast the truth. The families of Lucca that 
had embraced the reformed faith began to maigrate in 1555; the 
Mei, the Arnolfini, the Balbani, the Micheli, the Oalandrini, the 
Turrettini, the Diodati, and others, whose names are .still frequent 
in Lyons and Geneva. They boro elsewhere that saving truth 
which had elevated and ennobled them, and which had brought 
with it a promise of the life that now is as well as of that which 
is to come; and from that period Lucca declined. But even in 
Franco, the exiles from Italy fell on evil days, the days of the 
wars ot Cond^ and the Huguenots. Their protectress was the 
Duchess Kendcof Ferrara, who had returned to France, and re¬ 
trieved that weakness for which she had borne the stern reproof 
of Calvin. Her Chateau of Montagris was a “ Hotel Dieu'^ 
for the persecuted of Francq and Italy. There Clara Calandrini, 
the wife of Michael Burlamacchi, gave birth to a daughter in 
1568. The child was presented for baptism by the Duchess 
Renee, and received her name. Rende Burlamadchi became the 
wife of Csesai Balbani—himself a Lncchese—and afterwards by 
a second marriage she became the wife of the well-known Theo¬ 
dore Agrippa d’Aubignd, the friend and counsellor of Henry 
IV. We cannot but follow the history of this singular family. 
Of the brothers and sisters of Roiieo Burlamacchi, one brother 
married a Diodati, and another a Calandrini: her sister Susanna 
was married in the Italian Church of Geneva to Vincent Minu- 
toli j her sister Camilla to Francis Turrettini, and her sister 
Magdtflene to Giovanni Diodati, minister of'the Holy Gospel,'’ 
The children of Michael Burlamacchi ace now spread over the 
whole world, and M. Eynard traces the blessing of God on his 
descendants even to the e^^venth generation. Of the theologians 
alone, who belong by descent or alliance to the family of Michael 
Burlamacchi, are Edward Diodati, Louis Gaussen, J, H. Merle 
d'Aubign^, the flve Monods, Th^ophile Passavant, Charles Rien, 
Charles Barde, Charles Duplessis, and many others well known 
as of the ftiith of Christ at the present day.* * 

— -......—t--—^ 

* tiunk lions. might Imve 4m<}n hh> tnook mom 
by ftihy thd bi(MiOEy of the vxiles fynm A bmthmr Cmorsaju 

2)iii;i^ti..JTbsodore inEngbrntl 

of foirtuuc. Hkf tm Csflp was a s«hoQi*com£*snkm ^Imha St. Ppnl’s sebool, vm 
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Though no other Italian city hatl such a ntimber of converts 
as Lucca, yet there is one portion of the history of Italian Pro¬ 
testantism that we hope to see adequately treated ere long, vh , 
the Reformed Church at Ferrara. The Duchess Ren4e, herself 
the daughter of a king, ranks with our own Elizabeth, with 
Jeanne cl’Albret^ and Marguerite of Valoi|, in the history of the 
Reformation. In the halls of the Ducal Palace of Ferrara, under 
the wings of the Eagle of Este, she had gathered an assembly 
that rivalled in genius and learning the proudest names of Franco 
or Navarro. There, Calvin was concealed for a time under the 
name of Charles Heppeville. His room is still shewn in the 
palace, where it has been consecrated as a chapel, to purge its 
walls of heresy. There, Clement Marot, grave or gay, sang 
those psalms of praise that are still sung in tlio Reformed 
churches of France and Switzerland, or touched a lighter chord 
like a troubadour of Provence. There, Mark Anthony Flami- 
nio, one of the finest scholars of the day, who translated tho 
Psalms of David into Latin verses more elegant than Buchanan’s, 
studied the doctrines .of the Reformation, and all but avowed 
them openly. I’hore, Olympia Morata, the most learned lady 
of the Renaissance, composed lier liymns in the language of 
Pindar and Sappho. M Jules Bonne^ the writer of a graceful 
biogi-aphy of 01;ympia,t has promised a more elaborate work on 


was wc'll.wortliy, both ftom his srholarship and his personal <y>ahties, of the fiiend' 
ship of oui great poet bonie of tho latnihat letters and Italian sonnets of Milton aio 
addressed to Carlo Diodati, <n Charles Dcodati as he is called b} the English biogra 

{ ihtrs When visiting rioicnco, Milton stole away foi a few dajs fioin tlie b^nl- 
laiit society of the Modicean citj to visit I iicea, the native place of Uie family of 
the Diudati, and when in (Geneva, ho made the acquaintance of Giovanni Diodati 
—the uncle of Ins fiicnd—who is so well remenibeied still for his translation iii 
French of Fathci Paul Sarpi’s History of the Council of Tient, and still more for 
hia admiiable tt^anslatioii of the Bible iii Italian One of Milton’s eaihest trials, 
on his letuin to England, was the loss of his Italian schoolfellow Be died young, 
when he had just begun to exercise his skill as a physician Carlo Diodatl is 
supposed to have been the “ simple shepherd lad” described in Cumus as " skilled 
in every virtuous plant aim healing herb,” and m simples of a thousand names 
and of whom Thirsts says,—• 

** He lov’d me wdl, and oft would beg me sing: 

Which when I did, he on the tendei glass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstesy.” 

It was in memory of his friend that Milton wrote the Epitaphium Damonis.— 

<< Bt ’thusons tu i^uoque, Damon, 

' Antique genvs utide petis Lucumonis ab nrbe ” 

Tim readers of the poetry of Milton can judge of the stropg feeling of ther 
English bard, when he hong hm wreath of immortele” on the grave of the hnh 
liaht young Italian, ' . 

* Vie d’Oiympia Morata. Episode de la Renaissance et de la RMorme en 
ItMie. Par Jn&su B0N5ET. Pans, 1831.” The woilc» somewhat meagre in hts- 
toiieal nmteciahi, mid the style, to our taste, is too sentimental and slip-sioppy; but 
we Weteome aty Vffiurt in this direeijon. We wish, by the way, that the French 
writotn would spare us dm awful havoc M file fine sounding tumiei Of Italy. ** Tite 
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the history of the Dachess Ren4e. Fulvio Pepegrino Morato of 
MantUa had been drawn to the Court of Ferrara by Alphonso of 
£ste; and his daughter Olympia, bom in 1526, and brought up 
at Court with the daughter of the Duchess Rende, became ere 
long the brightest ornament of Ferrara, even in those days of its 
literary renown. JluJ she embraced the doctriaes of the Refor¬ 
mation, and neither the gracefulnessof a hmh-bred lady, nor the 
gentleness of a follower of the Lamb of God, could avail her 
longer. In company with her German husband she fled fron\ 
Ferrara, and spent the remainder of her short life in German 
towns, the very names of which her Italian tongue could scarcely 
pronounce. Worn out with many trials, she sank at length ere 
she had completed the age of twenty-nine, having reached in those 
few years the proudest literary elevation that had ever been at¬ 
tained by an Italian lady. The glories of heaven floated before 
her eyes as they closed for ever—a heaven to her of light ineffable, 
and of flowers brighter than the roses of Sharon or the lilies of 
the valley. Her husband and brother died a few days after— 
victims to the plague that was then desolating the German towns, 
(a.d. 1555,^ and side by side the German Professor and thetw'O 
Italian exiles rest under the slabs of one of the churches of 
Heidelberg. ^ 

We may regret with her biographers that her books and 
manuscripts wore lost in the burning of Schweinfurt; but wc 
regret still more that her devotional songs were Composed in 
Greek and Latin, and not in the tongue of Petrarch and Tasso. 
Had they been written in her own native language, they might 
have taken their place beside the Hymns of Luther and the old 
Psalms ot element Marot. They might have been sung now, 
three centuries after her death, by a Reformed Church in Italy. 
But the Reformation left few traces in the Peninsula. In the 
popular recollection its memorials have perished, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to add a Protestant watchword to the cry of Italy I Italy 1 
And^ yet in the sixteenth century the truth had spread from 
Venice and Milan down to the remote Calabria. Lucca was at 
that time, like Florence at present, the centre of the evangelical 
movement; FeiTara, Pisa, Sienna, and Naples had each its 
Reformed Church. Venice, the mart of Italy, traded in the 
books of the Reformers j and through the merchants of Venice, 
the writinj^s of Luther and Melanctnon made their way into the 
very dommiems of the Pope. Translations of the Bible ta the 
vul^HJ^liongiie were not wanting. From the year 1471, when 


Tive** lind •* Qaint Omxe'* are mere trsvestiliMs of our (dd latia frienda; end v&y 
iM^ld the Orhutdo ForioSO of ATtotdo ho oat Jowit coutinooli/ into tho ** Qelaiia 
Ftttioax d'Ariosto,’* or Ml^ol Angeto ho rodsiood to f’^ ' 
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the ItaliAR version of Nicold Malermi, monk of Camaldoli, issued 
from the welhknown press of Vindeiin d© Spira, edition after 
edidon was printed in tho langnago of the country, and for 
seventy years the presses of Venice, sent forth Italian translations 
either of the whole Bible or of the Kow Testament,* It is 
deeply instructive to trace the causes thpt contnbuted to the 
overthrow of a Beformatiou so hopefnlly begun. Tho first of 
these was unauestionably the Inquisition—the relentless perse¬ 
cution cari’ied on Caraffa and GhisHeri, whether as Inquisi¬ 
tors or as Popes. The latter—known in history as Pope Pius V. 
—signalized his exaltation to tho tiara by the martyrdom of 
thice eminent Italians, Zanotti of l^adua, Aonio Paleariq of 
hlilan, and Pietro Cariiesecchi of Florence. Olympia Morata 
died in e^ile, Faventinn Fannie, the preacher of Romagna, 
was strangled in his prison at Ferrara. But it is sufficient to 
refer to Dr. M'Crie for the names of those nho suftered for tlio 
truth, and for the history of the poor Waldenses of Calabria, 
butchered to make a Roman holiday.” But theie were other 
causes which aro worthy of special notice in these days, and we 
merely indicate a few of thesg.—1. ^’ho timid policy of tho 
Reformed. VVe cannot blame those who went into exile, and 
carried the truth elsewhere; but the ^eble conformity of some 
to the practices of Rome, though convinced of tho truth of tho 
new opinions, was soon followecl by its usual consequences. It 
is impossible for any length of time to serve tho Lord and bpw' 
in tho house of Rimnion; and the Saviour’s words convey no 
promise of blessing even hero to those who shrink from confess¬ 
ing him before men,—2. A second cause was that w%nt of union 
winch has so often ruined tho hopes of Italy. There w'as no one 
pre-eminent Italian Reformer: no Luther—no Calvin—no 
Knox. Peter Martyr, who should have taken such a place, 
was too s(K)ii obliged to fly. But it is questionable whether any 
one Italian could have acquired a paramount influence; for,— 
3. Erroneous doctrines soon crept in to bieak up the Italian 
Church. Who has not mourned over the fall of the most elo¬ 


quent of its preachers—the dark-eyed Capuchin, FraBernaitlino 
Occhino of Siena? Signor Mariotti Inis notited tho tendency 
of Italian theologians in all ages to Antitriiiitarianism. (P. 42.) 
Arianism, he says, lingered in the Lombard provinces from the 
days of Alboin, wlian the long-haired Northerns set foot in Italy. 
At all events, Siena, lighter and more frivolous than France, as 


* Wo mav mention tlie version of ^ruedoU from the Hebrew and Ozitek, and 
tile Halian Bible of Sante Mamiocbinl, foltowltig moie closely the (.aim Vulgate. 
The jBni was {i^ibned as filled with Juutherao^ereey. Xhe crowning ^rk Was 
the veredoa ofaDio^ti, whiah iwubd from the press o? Gmieva in 1607. Geneva 
and lyflaa cmKioned the work whidh Vaalee had began. 
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Dante had described her long before, began the work of corrnp- 
tion in leading away a party of the Reformed from the creed of 
Athanasius. The family of the Socini belonged to Siena. The 
speculations of Laelius Socinus, on the subject of the Trinity, 
tnough not going the whole length of the opinions afterwards 
known as Socinian, .did much to shake the faith of many. 
Melancthon wrote with all the energy of which his mild and 
timid nature was capable against tlie Platonic spirit of the 
Italians, their taste for subtle and curious 4 uestion 8 , and their 
Athenian thirst for something new. Besides erroie'ous doctrines 
on the subject of the Trinity and the Atonement, the unhappy 
controversy on the Eucharist divided the Reformed Church in 
Italy, as it had done in Germany and Switzeiland. We might 
refer to the influence of tlio Platonic Academy—to the writings 
of Servetus; but wo have no wish to pursue such a subject. 
The Reformation failed to take root in Italy, and the Italian 
people—with very few exceptions—are not aware that it ever 
existed in their land at all. 

The Modern Evangelicai^AIovement, then, if wo except 
the Waldensian Church, has little connexion with the past. 
The truth has sprung up^in Italj^, but not from the buried seed 
of the Reformation. It is true, some use has been made of the 
memorials of other days, and by none better than the descend¬ 
ants of the cxileg of the sixteenth century. The banished men 
of Lucca are returning in their children’s children. The Bible 
that is now road is Diodati’'^. The lady w ho did so much for 
the truth !fi Tuscany, before an Evangelical work had been 
heard of, W'as a Calandrini. In this way the land is receiving 
back its banished. But in general the influences at work are 
modern. We cannot refer to them at length, but we must 
specify first of all the great historic demonstration that has been 
given of the Papacy, and given in such a way as to destroy the 
faith of the nation in that system of which the Pope is the poli¬ 
tical head. Reforming Italy can no longer trust in a Pope. 
The compatibility of the Papacy with civil liberty was tried in 
the most favourable circumstaixc ; the hour had come, and the 
man; and never since the days of the T^ombard League had a 
Pope risen to such an elevation as PiusiX. When he pro¬ 
tested against the occupation of Ferrara, and threatened to arm 
his subjects in defence of the Papal territory, ho becapie in 
popular estimation a new St. Leo, going forth to meet another 
Attila-^r rather a new Alexander ready to stand forth against 
another Baebarossa. To the Bapri Influence in Italy the recoil 
has been most fatal: andtm minds so prepaj?ed the good seed of 
the Word of God has not follen in vain. It has taken root in 
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Tuscany, in Piedmont, in Rome, an<l the cases of Count Guic¬ 
ciardini and the two Madiai (to name no others) shew that the 
increase Jms been to the glory of God. To enter into this 
matter would require a volume—a volume however which had 
much better not be written. ** O that mine enemy would write 
a book P* the Romish Church might sa^, for she is already no 
little indebted to the Rnglish mania foi* writing and speech¬ 
making. Let it be well understood that all that is publisned in 
England in reference to the Evangelical work in Italy goes back 
at once to Rome for the information of the police and the Pro¬ 
paganda. If any good is to be done in such a case, it must be 
done w'ithout noise or note of invasion. There are some whose 
policy is to attack directly and openly, and to address both priests 
and people very much in the tone in which our old friend 
Faithful concluded his defence at Vanity Fair, ‘^As to what 
Mr. Pickthank hath said, I say, (avoiding temis, as that I am 
said to rail and the like,) that the Prince of this town, witli all 
the rahblement, his attendants, by this gentleman named, are 
more fit to be in hell than in this town and country. .and so the 
Lord have mercy upon rac!” Now tliis system won't do, and 
neither the wisdom of the serpent, nor the liannlesencss of the 
dove requires it. With logic on the one side .and the police on 
the other, the odds, for the moment/at least, are against us. 

The Turks they did as they were bid,” notwithstanding the 
Consul’s learned argument from Vattol and Grotius, and the 
case w'ould be much the same in Italy. True charity blows no 
trumpet before its alms, and they who do God’s work in Italy 
must bo content with that “ recompense of rewar4” which is 
better than all the ajiplause of Exeter Hall—even that reward 
which their Father “ wlio seeth in secret” shall bestow upon 
them openly. But while we discourage all those proclaimed 
and open invasions that call fortli in opposition to them the whole 
strength of an offended nationality, we have no sympathy with 
the attempts made at times to slip in the Gospel under the 
gabardine of the friars. In Piedmont we have seen Evangelical 
tracts w'ith a crucifix and a Roman Catholic title on their cover; 
and even London issues occasionally the Go^els and Epistles 
of the New Testament as printed in “ Via Kegia,” and issued 
by authority of the Head of the Church." iNow this is true, 
but it is a mere witticism; and we object to a doultle entendre on 
the title-page of the Word of God- Such a system deceives 
nobody—the Italian is the last man to be caught with guile, 
^ke tne diplomatist who pimled all the diplomatists of Europe, 
and acquir^ a reputation for marvellous depth, simply telliiig 

rite truth, an'honest and straightforward policy is the best one. 
We are quRe mvare of the oefence that may be made for^ 
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clap-trap title-page, but it is hw^ and therefore in our eyes 
reauciblo to the class of mortal sins. Perhaps ne should not* 
comment on a matter so trifimg, bat the Italians are far too 
prone to small modes of deception as it is, and therefore the ex¬ 
ample should never come from England. At the veiy least, as 
long as we can catcli men otherwise, we had better avoid the 

craft” that catches fliera vkith guile. 

As to the real progress that has been made in Italy, we trust 
this lias been to a certain degree manifested by our brief notice 
of the tendencies of the popular litet’uture. The country whose 
great writers speak out so boldly against the corruptions of the 
Church, must he to some extent prepared for a better system. 
And now'hero has the truth made more rapid })rogress for the 
last few years than in Italy. From its centre in Florence, it 
has spread first to the Tuscan cities, and then upwards to Turin, 
Genoa, and Nice, and downward through lloinagiia to the very 
city of the Cluirch.* In Tuscany, the evangelical cause has 
endured a grievous persecution, of w’hicli the whole of Europe 
has heard. It has not been possible to give the same details of 

witnesses,” buried alive in the dark dungeons of Home. In 
Piedmont, the diflBculties have been less, and the work more 
cheering. But we have already more than exhausted our space, 
and therefore we can ifierely allude to other dangers which 
threaten the work from within. 

The first of these is the danger of mixing nj) the political 
element with the religious. In Tuscany and Piedmont this has 
not been done to any great extent, and we merely refer to it as 
a danger to be avoided, But in Dr. Aehilli’s book it conies out 
clearly. We have nothing to do with Dr. Achilli’s history : we 
have heard of it/nrr troppo. IBs book is unquestionably clever,, 
and eminently readable. In all matters in which w'e can test its 
accuracy, it is singularly correct, even to the minutest facts; 
and tliis is certainly needed, for many passages arc of such a 
kind as to create a painful suspicion that we are reading a 
romance, in which conversations are imagined and recorded for 
the occasion 4. Dr. A chilli blows his own trumpet sufficiently 
loudly to dispense with our aid: and we shall not say one word 
against him: but we must refer to his Italian Church.” We 
are not aware of any party in Italy that consider Dr. Achilli 

* Tt wonld be idle to attempt stating numben. One filet may be mentioned. 
Iburing Uio k$t two yeom, amut forty individuals in f'lumnoe uone bave been 
Unpriced, or banidied or have gone into voluntary es^Te, for tim sake of the 
Word dl God ; and of all wlio bav« neen triied, enj^ tbrm have jj'ielded to pries^y 
influence, and the perrowdons of a carnal policy ilnd tlm uaso of t|te Madim 
shews how mueh the Florentines had to bear. We speak only <4 cases os 
tsfft publicly known t etoralty alone wUlruvtMd scototi of the pruon-hoose.*^ 
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as their representative, and at all events his programme of refor¬ 
mation is too Mazzinian for our taste. The Bandiera are among 
his model men—zealous reformerA of the religious and political, 
abuses of Italy. “ O blessed spirits,” he says, “ without doubt 
ye were visited with heavenly consolation, at the extreme 
moment of your separation from this miserable life,” (B, 273.) 
Now we withhold no honour tljat is diTe from the brothers 
Bandiera, but we trust the hopes of Italy do not hang on an in¬ 
surrection in Calabria or Milan. Dr. AchilU cites with appro¬ 
bation a short speech of a member of the Circolo Popolare ot 
1849, ending with this proj)osal—“ 1 projwso that our Circolo 
Popolare, instead of remaining under the auspices of Pio Nono, 
should be placed under the immediate protection of God him¬ 
self. To which end f move that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
who died for our salvation, should be declared the only Head 
and Lord of the Circolo Popolare, and that his statue should be 
])laced here accordingly.” (P. 3H.) Dr. Achilli at once 
affixed his name to the proposal, and finds it impossible to ox- 
jjress his satisfaction “ at so signal a inanUestation of sincere 
religious feeling,” 

A second danger arises from the excessive tendency to individ¬ 
ualism, or rather to levelling doctrines in regard to the Church, 
The doctrines of the so-called PlymoWlU Brethren are exactly 
adapted to the extreme Kadical tendencies of central Italy; and 
supported .by friends in England, and to some extent—perhaps 
unconsciously—by the Evangelical Society (Jf (Geneva, tlney 
have made already considerable progress. All ministerial order 
is scouted as an invention of men, and any brother is permitted 
to teach and administer the ordinances. In Florence, even 
women have presided in meetings and dispensed the Lord’s 
Supper, taking all the duty except the simple breaking of the 
bread* . Now' all this is very idle. It is impossible to engraft a 
spiritual Bloomerism on the Church of Apostles and Prophets. 
But it is worse than idle; it is mischievous, and tends to en¬ 
gender contempt for the Word of God, whose authority is so set 
aside. As to the whole system supported by sucli a party, wo 
do not much fear it. It is a system that is not found in the 
Bible, or rather it is the negation of a system that is found there, 
and hence it cannot long continue. But for the present it tends 
more than anything else we could name to break up the evan- 
l^lical party in Ita^, and t^ substitute a very narrow sectarian¬ 
ism for the Catholicity of the New Testament. And such has 
been its influence in oausiiw division, that we believe were it 
not fbr pfrs^ution, which has hitherto kept the Church to- 
gie^er. thii reformea party in Tuscany would soon fall in pieces. 

Ana tbfsts the dangc| which we have time to indicate-^- 
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the danger of divisions. The great 'evil in every Italian move¬ 
ment has been want of unity. Talk of a nation I Every pro¬ 
vince in Italy is tho enemy of every other: every town preserves 
the leaven of tho old factions of the middle ages. In the most 
civilized of Italian states, Leghorn, in 1849, stood out against 
all Tuscany, and kept the Ke^ublican flag still floating, when 
the rest of the counti^ was crying back her lost Duke Leopold. 
I^ucca can scarcely work along with her old rival, the Medicean 
capital; and it was only in 1848 that repentant Florence, in a 
sudden burst of brotherly kindness, restored the chains of con- 
fjuered Pisa. The war of independence had scar-'cly begun, till 
the Italian army was broken up for ever, by the jealousies of the 
contingents from the various states, and Cbarles-Albcrt kept 
tlie field alone. And in religious matters, every town has its 
saint with its peculiar culto. A Sicilian cares nothing for St. 
rJanuarius, the idol of the bare-footed Neapolitan, and the 
Neapolitan never dreams of doing homage to St. Rosalie. 
Rome, the cage of every unclean bird, includes them all, but in 
popular feeling they arc rivals, the old-sraokod Madonna of one 
town or village out-bidding lier fac-simile in another. This 
fatal tendency to divisions begins to manifest itself already. 
We cannot speak of the means of consolidation, and therefore 
can only refer to the W^lbensian (Ihurcii, which has our 
fullest sympathy, and which is associated in our mind with the 
best hopes of Italy.* We must break off' here, but wc trust ore 
long to bo ablo to do more justice to the position of the old 
cliurch of the Vaudois valleys. 


* We l)cg to refer in tho meantime to tho last ciiapters of “ Scenes and Impres¬ 
sions in Switzerland and the North of Italy, by the Rov. D. T. K, Drnmmond,” 
in which tho amiable writer has stated with great clearness and justice the claims 
of the Waldensiaa Church. We could wish to see those chapters printed sepa¬ 
rately. and circulated extensively among the friends of Italy. 
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Art. III. —1. The House of the Seven daldeif: A TlonuTiH'v. 

Naphanikl Il.nvTHOUNE. Boston, ir. S , IS,>1. Svo. 

2. The Scat let Letter: Romance. By Is’ArnANii'.L IIaaa- 

THOiiNK. Boston, U. S., 1850. ITnno^ 

0. The lililhedule Romance. By Natuanihl IIaam’IIOUm:. 
London, 1(S52. 2 \ols, Svo. 

4. Hyperion: A Romance. By Henry WadsWokTI! L(jng- 
J-JOLLOW. London, 185.3 Svo. 

.5. Kavanagh: A Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longtellow. 
Iio.ston, IT. S., 185J. Svo. 

fi. 'Fhe Wide Wide World; or^ The Early Ilisfory of E, Alonh 
gomcnj. By Elizarli’IL WETnERERL. /.c., Miss 

K Warner.] 1852. Svo. 

7. Queevhy. By EuziUETir ArEiilEKELL. London, 1852. 
2 vols. Svo. 

8. Talef. By Eixjar 7\llan Boe. London, 1815. Svo. 

9. Ihiclc Toni s Cahbi. ByMrs. H. B. JiSiouE. J^ondon, 1852. 
Svo. 

However nuicli v\c may rogrot tliat sudi a thino sliould be, 
it cannot be denied that in the ]-)rescnf day tlio noviii'jt and tlie 
])oel rival the ])readuT in tlie iidluence and Iinpoitanee ortlieir 
instructions. ThL truth is become such a tru.siy that we should 
not have repeated it but for a corollary which is of oreat 
significance, although it has been hitherto ahnot>t neglected in 
criticism and jiractice: it is, that the responsibility of the poet 
and the novelist, for the wliolesomeness of their instructions, i.s 
also scarcely inferior to that of the ])reachcr. If a minister of 
the gosjiel deviates a hair’s-breadth from the well-defined con¬ 
victions of his congregation, his audience falls away, and he will 
never hear the last (»f it; and, as for an error of practical morals, 
it would be regarded with such liorror if it came from tho 
})ulpit that the occurrence of such defalcations is absolutely 
unlcnown among us. But,* as many of us keep our best suit of 
clothes and conduct for the Sabbath, so we have our Sunday and 
week-day doctrines; and to be orthodox one day is regarded as 
salt sufficient for tlie seven. In our Sunday sermon wo demand 
a bright and spotless reflection of revelation, and on Monday 
we fall to recreating ourselves (mark the etymology!) with some 
novel or poem, which, if we had character and courage to set its 
secret sins in the light of God’s countenance, w'ould horrify jys 
with its profound infidelity and insane perversion of moral truth. 
We rejoice ia the elegant and consistent worldliness of Mr. A.; 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. r 
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refresh our spirits with the “ liberal” view’s of Mr. B., the graceful 
apostle of the graceful form of Atheism called Pantheism; or 
follow Miss C. in her delicious and nerve-dissolving analysis and 
apotheosis of the relations between the sexes, quite contented if 
these admirable geniuses preserve towards our religion the kind 
of resi)ect wliicli all ,w’ell-bred people vvill of course award to 

present company,”—tliat is to say, a verbal reservation sufficient 
to gnartl against the speaker’s being called to account for his 
language without more pain and explanation than the occasion 
would seem to deserve. Whether such lia^n'ts of reading are 
compatible with the existence of a right Christian conscience, 
we do not undertake to declare. We only call attention to the 
fact, th.at such habits do widely prevail among persons calling 
themselves Christians, and that the vast majority of the works 
of imagination and fiction which come from the press in the 
])rescnt day are as ]*agan as works produced in the atmosphere 
of C’hristian influence can be. 

The above remarks have been suggested ]>artly by the appear¬ 
ance and surprising popularity in Britain of certain American 
novels, especially those of Mrs. ]lecclior Stowe and ofElisjabeth 
Wetherel), which exhibit a gratifying contrast to the general 
run of modern novels, and partly by the publication of other 
works, ill the same eouiitry, wliicli are of a tlirectly opposite 
nature, although th.it opposition is so carefully veiletl under a 
pseudo-(’hristiap phraseology that it may not be ajiparcnt to 
most reatlers. 

Wo had occasion, in a recent number of this Journal, to speak 
our opinion concerning American poetiy, and we did it with a 
candour which, as it .seems, was not pleasing to the self-love of 
our transatlantic brothers. We had to point out and to prove 
the fact that America has not yet produced one poet whose 
name has a chance of surviving the trial of a hundred years. 
We did this with no unfriendly feeling. America is a new' 
thing upon the face of the earth. Great nations, in their youth, 
have commonly produced groat poets; but America has had no 
youth. The youth of America was that of Britain; and the 
great poets who lived befon, and even after, the national schism, 
belong as much to her literature as they do to ours. In fact, 
the very notion of two literatures in one language is an absurdity. 
If EngUish literature, since the political independence of America, 
h4s4^our‘ishcd best at head quarters it is no moiie to be wondered 
at'than that the press of London should have been more prolific 
of good books than that of Liverpool. 

The spirit of romance, however, has not been so strictly rae- 
tropolilan in its choice of an abiding place as that of poetry. 
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If Coleridge, Wordsworth, Burns, nn<l Tennvson, ha\c had no 
rivals in America, it is not so with Dickens, Marryat, Bulwor, 
and Currer Bell, Against these names America may boldly 
set her Stowes, Coopers, Ixingfellows, and Hawthornes, in whom 
thei*e is no mistaking an ind^^jMJiidencc and originality vvlilcli hold 
out high hopes of the share which the wjfiters of America arc 
destined to take in the English literature of the future. 

In proceeding to notice a few of the leailing works of recent 
American fiction, wo beg that our readers, particularly our 
American readers, will not attribute to us a hmdness for fault¬ 
finding, if, in some cases, we dwell with greater em))hasis iij>on 
the errors than upon the excellencies of tlie works noticed. All 
the hooks at the head of tliis Article have rcetivod in Britain 


a welcome of unmistakable heartiness. I'ho cl■itic^s chief duty 
is to j>oint out faults and virtues which do not manifest them¬ 
selves to the liasty reader. If the writers heroin to he noticed 
had missed tkeir meed of pojiular apjdauso, they should liavo 
had little else than praise from us; as it is, they c.nn well afford 
to be called, for once, to a somewhat strict account of their 
short-comings. 

Nathaniel llawtlinrnc, a n-inie that must he familiar to most of 


our readers, has distinguished himself ii^ England chiefly by three 
very reinark.able tales,—“ Th» Jlonsi^with the Seven Gables,” 
“ The Scarlet Letter,” and “ The Blithedale Komance.” Hiese 


works arc the most forcible in the imaginative line that America 
has yet jn’oduccd. Nothing in her poetry is iialf so poetical, 
and }et they are not more so than imaginative prose has a right 
to be. The most striking features in those tales are the extra¬ 
ordinary skill anti masterly care which are displayed in their 
composition, “ The House with the Seven Gables” may be 
charged with a little redundance of descrijttion ; but in the other 
.stories named it would be difficult to pick out a page that could 
bo omitted without loss to the development of the narrative and 
the idea, which are alw-ays mutually illustrative to a degree not 
often attained in any species of modern art. When Mr. Haw¬ 
thorne begins one of his stories lie seein.s to become so perfectly 
absorbed with liis leading moral—which, by the way, is not 
always unexceptionable—that ho no longer has eyes or memory 
for anything in the universe but for exactly those things which 
will serve him best for illustrations and arguments and steps in his 
poetical proof of the moral proposition he sets out with. With 
ail this rigid adherence to his point, there is, however, no sense 
of hardness, difficulty, and confinement in his style. His laja- 
giiage, though for an American extraordinarily accurate, is 
always light and free; hi.s illustrations and incidents, though 
often startlingly odd, and, for the moment, apparently unrelated, 
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have never the air of being far-fetched, but seem ratlier to be 
the best possible for tlie occasion ; and the narrative, though 
curiously elaborated, is so well rontmsied and proportioned in its 
several parts, that it makes, ulien we have finished, an impres¬ 
sion full of simplicity and totality. Ilis tales always deserve a 
double reading, one fcg’ the story and one for the art, which is so 
complete that it is scarcely pt)ssible to comprelicnd all its bear¬ 
ings on the first perusal, though that wliicli we do comprehend 
on the first perusal is of itself entirely satisfactory and sulficient. 
This is a great test of the genuineness of a*’ imaginative work. 
In proportion to its truth, dej)th, and power, a work of art is 
like a work of nature, a mountain, for example, which exhibits 
a clear and organic outline in the distance at which nothing 
else can be seen ; on a nearer approach the blue and perpen¬ 
dicular surface resolves itself into an orderly system of .subordi¬ 
nate peak.s, fbrc.sts, and ravines, and these, on a clo.ser acquaint¬ 
ance, exhibit their geological and botanical charj#’teristics; all 
is order and proportion, view it how jmu will, carefully or care¬ 
lessly, near or .far off, with the telescope, the naked eye, or with 
the inicroscjope. Shakspeare’s plays are the rivals of nature in 
this excellent compo.sition of parts; and in the same direction, 
though at a vast distance?, the talcs of Hawthorne follow'. 

Notwithstanding all this artistic excellence there are certain 
very serious defects in Mr. Jlawthorne’s tales. Wo wdll notice 
the two faults \>lucli chiefly strike us. One is mainly artistic, 
the other mair.iy moral. The artistic fault is the continual, and 
certainly the very effective, though faulty, use of the supernatural. 
Now, the supernatural, as IMr. Hawthorne uses it, is perhaj)S an 
allowable means of effect in a w’ork wdiich is only meant to en¬ 
dure for the day and hour in which such work is written and 
read; but Mr. Ilaw'thorne’s tales are too permanently valuable 
to admit, legitimately, of so large an admixture of an element of 
effect w’hich fails upon the second reading. Mr. Hawthorne 
manages the supernatural so well, he makes it so credible by 
refining away the line of demarcation between the natsral and 
supernatural, he derives profit so ingeniously from the existing 
tremor of the public mind, arising from what is seen and said of 
mesmerism, electro-biology, spirit-rappings, and Swedenborgian 
psychology, that we could have made no objection to one trial 
of his faculties for rendering nightmares compatible with day¬ 
light and open eyes; but when the thing is done over and over 
again, and the sober and admirable nature of his stories con- 
tmnally overwhelmed with this insane supernature, it loses its 
value. Nature being a tiling of beauty, is a Joy for ever; but 
a trick, however skilful ana astonishing, is not worth seeing 
more than onee. Mr. Hawthorne should, moreover, recollect 
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that, in tlic course of a few years at most, the class of ])henO“ 
niena upon which he relies for most vivid colouring will 
certainly either sink to the sober level of natural facts, or will 
be exploded as impostures and vapours of enfeebled brains. The 
“ snpernaturar’ is only i iteresting beyond other things so long 
as it continues to vibrate between the cre^lihle atjd the incredible. 
Tlie credible, liowevcr exulted, is nature,—the ab.solutely incre¬ 
dible is a lie, and neither nature nor supernature. If c’ or clair¬ 
voyance and spirit“rapj)ings become established/ac*', they will 
immediately fall into tJio domains of iiature; fipi/itt/af nature, 
indeed, but still nature; and they will he no more “ extraordi¬ 
nary” or “ supernatural” tlian ajiy of those moral phenomena 
whose realities daily plague or pacify tlie conscience, although 
tliey fail to present any very distinct and tangil)le substance to 
tlie eye of the mere underhianding. When this comes to pass all 
the “ supernatural” colouring of Mr. irawlliornc’s tales W'ill 
resemble tlu3 jirominent “lights” of 8>ir .loshna Jn’eynolds’ 
pictures, w hich, tlirongh some fault of the artist, have all changed 
to blackness and vacancy. Jt must he further remarked, that 
jMr. Hawthorne’s error in this matter is not wliolly artistical; ho 
is damaging the cause of truth in endowing with such a won¬ 
derful semblance of reality things in^which he himself has no 
settled faith. J le is unconsciously faking part w’ith tlie char¬ 
latan whose proceedings he thus jiowerfully describes and 
denounces:— 

m 

“ 1 heard, from a pale man in blue spectacles, some stranger stories 
than ever were vviitten in a romance; lold, too, with a simple uil- 
iiiiaginative stedfastne‘'S, wliicli was terribly efricacious in coinijelling 
the auditor to receive them into the category of osUiblished facts. 
11c cited instances of the miraculous power of one human being over 
the will and passions of ariOlhcr; insomuch lliat settled grief was but 
a shadow hcncath the inlluejice of a man possessing this iwtency, 
and the strong love of years melted away Iik<i a vapour. At the 
bidding of one of these wi/ard*^, the maiden, with her lover’s kiss still 
burning on her lips, would turn from him wiih icy indifference; tlio 
newly made widow would dig up her buried heart out of her young 
husband's grave, before the sods had taken root upon it; a mother 
with her babe's milk in her bosom would thrust away her child. 
Human character was but soft wax in his hands; and guilt or virtue, 
only the forms into which he should see lit to mould it. The reli¬ 
gious sentiment was a Hame which he could l)low up witli his breach, 
or a spark that he could utterly extinguish. It is unutterable the 
horror and disgust w'iti> which T listened, and saw tliat if these things ' 
vrere to be believed the individual soul was virtually annihilated, 
and all that,is sweet and pure in our present life debased, and that 
the idea of juan’s eternal responsibility was made ridiculous, and 
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immortality rendered at once impossible, and not worth acceptance. 
lJut I would ha\e periahed on the spot, rather than believe it. 

“ The epoch of rapping spirits, and all the wondej.s that have fol¬ 
lowed in their train—such as tables upset by invisible ageneies, bells 
self-tolled at funerals, and ghostly music performed on Jews’ harps, 
had not yet arrive<l. Alas, my countrymen, metliinks we have fallen 
on an evil age 1 If those |)heuomena have not humbug at the bottom, 
so much the worse for us. What can they indicate, in a spiritual 
way, except that the suul of man is descending to a lower point than 
it has over before reached, while incarnate Wo arc pursuing a 
downward course in the eternal march, and thus bring ourselves into 
tlio same range with beings whom death, in requital of their gross 
and evil lives, has degraded below humanity ! To hold intercourse 
with spiiit.s of this order, we nmst stoop and grovel in some element 
more vile than earthly dust. These goblins, if tliey exist at all, arc hnt 
the shadows of past mortality, onleast^, mere refuse stuff, adjudged 
unworthy of the eternal worltl, and, on the most favourable supposi¬ 
tion, dwindling gradually into intfhingness. TJie less we have to say 
to them the b<*ttcr, lest wo share their fate !” 

The other charge w'^e liave to make apjainst ISIr. llawtliorne is 
a far graver one, and not unallied with that with which wo 
have now been engaged. The fault in question is that of mak¬ 
ing the moral subserve the art, instead of the art the moral; 
and furthermore, of even' distorting moral truth, in order to 
obtain artistic cflect. Mr. Ilaw'tliorno’s mind is much too dis¬ 
cerning to allow of a verdict of “ not guilty,” or of ‘‘ tmito un¬ 
intentional erro In Mr. Hawthorne’s hands, the Christian 
faith is strangely mixed up wdth a nightmare fooling of fatality, 
a combination wdiicli certainly produces a very strong artistic 
effect, but which, as it is formed at the expense of Christian 
reality, w^e do not hesitate to condemn. Again, the great funda¬ 
mental truth of all inoralitj^, that God’s violated laws vindicate 
themselves, is obscured by the frequent employment of super¬ 
natural means of restoring the equilibrium destroyed by sin* 
JMesinerism, magic signs in heaven and earth, witches, and evil 
persons endowed witn a fiendish ubiquity and omniscience,*are 
not needed, or employed, to work out the moral harmony of 
the world; and to use them as Mr. Hawthorne does, is to do as 
much as lies in his power, to \veaken his reader’s apprehension 
of the most solid and .self-sufficient of all realities. Those who 
have not perused any of Mr, Hawthorne’s works, will scarcely 
understand or credit the statement of the very extraordinary 
which those works are calculated to leave upon the 
mijg^^lQpon laying down one of these books, we seem to have 
nving in a world of bad dreams, and horribly consistent 
iiHillnities; the author’s wonderful power of describipg, and of 
/Mrmonizinfff the strangest characters and incidents, gives, for 
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the time, a strong impression of the possibility and reality of 
such events and persons,- and so long os this irnjircssion re¬ 
mains, vibrating in the heart anil mind, the ordinary realities of 
life seem to totter, and to become iiihubstantial. This impres¬ 
sion is always of a strongly moral kind; but the morality ia 
often ])artial jind perverted, and somctliiies unchristian, it not 
anti-enristian, * 

Kach of TVfr. Hawthorne’s works has such an admirable 
totality and misupor/luoiisness in itself, that it is impossible to 
give our readers a due notion of its merit, by any abstract or 
c^traets. We hope, llo^^e^er, to give them insight enough into 
one or two of his tales, to send tliom to the originals for farther 
•satisfaction of an awakened curiosity. 

To begin with “The Scarlet Letter:” In the sombre puritan 
youth of America, Hester Prynne, during the absence of her hus¬ 
band, who has not been heard of for some years, gives birth to a 
daughter. The authorities of the American town, greatly .scan¬ 
dalized at a crime almost unheard of in tlieir .simple eominunity, 
take the matter in liand, and after vainly attempting to elicit 
fr<un the unfortunate «‘iiljn’it, the name of him wlio has brought 
this di.sgrace upon her, eondemn hei'to sit for some hours on a 
seallold in the market-place, cvposed to the gaze of the whole 
town, and to wear e\er after, on lier ]freast, a letter embroidered 
in brilliant scarlet, to inaik her as the adulteress. 

During Hc.stcrs exposure on the seafTold, the elder ministers 
call upon lier pastor, the Jiev. Arthur DimAiesdah', a young 
man of extraordhiary ])OW’er in preaching, and greatly beloved 
by all the town, to exhort her once more to name the father of 
her child. After some hesitation ho coii.sonts, and solemnly 
conjures her, if she feels it tO be for her soul’s welfare, to do so. 
He reminds lier that by concealing Ids name, she encourages, 
nay, forces him, as it were, to )iy]K)crisy, A\hile, by declaring it, 
she may indeed bring him to shame in this world, but may be 
the means of saving his soul from perdition liereafter. Hester 
remains immovable, and sits alone, through the long hours of 
agonizing shame, to wliich her crime has brought her. During 
her exposure, lier husband returns. He is an old and deformed 
man, and on finding his young and beautiful wife in this terrible 
situation, feels no tenderness nor pity, but is at once seized with 
an overwhelming desire to revenge himself upon his rival. He 
visits Hester in the evening, and extorts from her a promise 
that she will never discover him; for lie is quite unknown in the 
town. After this, he makes himself known as a physician, 
under the name of Roger Chillingworth, and getting a sus^ion 
that the man he seeks is no other than the liev. Arthur Dim- 
nicsdale, whose declining health and settled and mysterious 
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unhappiness, together witli other symptoms, seem to justify this 
idea, ho gradually attaches liimself to him, as a niocli<*al adviser, 
and contrives, at last, to take up his abode with him. 

The reader is, by degi’oes, made aware that (’liiJlingvvortirs 
suspicions are well founded, d'kis young minister, wlio i.s 
regarded as a pattern of holiness, wliose sermons qrc blessed by 
. numerous con versions,* and wljo, perliaps, of all the community, 
is the most liighly oxtollod, carries about with him the cou- 



the jioor despised woman of the scarlet leitt*r. I To is frequently 
tempted, when he hears the town ringing with his j)raises, to 
step down from his ])edestal, and declare himself an adulterer; 
hut cowardice invariably stops him from what he believes to he 
his distinct duty. Ills fiendish p])ysician has ample scope for 
his revenge, in harrowing the sensitive mind of his patient by 
harjting on subjects most likely to call up his remorse, and his 
sense of gnilt; and the minister, though unconscious of the 
cause, soon acquires a dread of Clhillingworth which makes his 
constant surveillance an intolerable burden, it» itself sufficient to 
embitter life. In this constant s(niggle between the longing to 
ease liis conscience, and tltte dread of exposure, seven years jiass 
away. One night the minister rushes from liis room to the 
scaflold wliere Ilo&tcr had passed her dreadful trial. 

“ It was an obscure night of early May. A pall of cloud muflled 
the wdiole cxpan-ic^of sky, from zenith to horizon. If the same mul¬ 
titude which ha^l stood as eye-witnesses while leister Prynuc sus¬ 
tained her punishment, could now luuo been summoned forth, they 
W'ould have discerned no human face above the plalform, nor hardly 
the outline of a human sliape, in the dark grey of the midnight. 
But the town was all asleep. There was no peril of discovery. The 
minister might stand there, if it so pleased him, un{il morning should 
redden in the east, williout otlfer risk than tlmt the dank and chill 
night air would creep into his frame, and stiffen his joints with 
rheumatism, and clog his throat with catarrh and cough; thereby 
defrauding the expectant audience of lo-morrow’.s prayer and sermon. 
No eye could see him, save that over wakeful one whieh had seen 
him in the closet, wielding the bloody scourge. Why then had he 
come hither? Was it but the mockery of penitence? A mockery, 
indeed, but in whieli his soul trifled with itself! A mockery at 
which angels blushed and wept, while fiends rejoiced with jeering 
laughter! lie had been driven hitlier by the influence of that re- 
moi^so which dogged him everywhere, and whose own sister, and 
closely linked companion, was that cowardice which invariably drew 
him' back, with her tremulous gripe, just when the other impulse 
Imd hurried him to the verge of disclosure. Poor miserable man! 
What right had infirmity like his to burden itself with crime? 
Crime is for the iron-nerved, who have their choice either to endure 
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it, or. if it press too hard, to exert their fierce and {^a\age strength 
for a g«)od purpose, and fling it off at 'kc I 'I'his feeble .and most 
sensitive of spirits could do neitlier, jet continually did one thing or 
another, which intertwined in the same inextricable knot, the agony 
nf heaven-defying guilt and muu i'e}>ciitance. 

And thus, while standiiig on the eeafTold, in this vain show of 
expiation, Mr. Diinniesdale was ovorconu^ with a great horror of 
iiiind, as if the universe wore ga/ing at a scarlet token on his naked 
hjcast, right over hi*, heart. On that, in very truth, there ^.as, and 
there had long been, the gnawing tooth of bodily pain. Without any 
ellbrt of his will, or power to robtrain himself, he shriejted aloud; an 
ontery that went pealing through the night, and was beaten back 
from one house to anotlior, and reverberated from the hills in the 
back ground; as if a company of devils, dcteeiing so mueh misery 
anti terror in it, had made a plaything of the sound, and were bandy'- 
ing it to anti fro. 

“ ‘ It is done!' muttered the inini>ler, eovoriiig liis face with his 
hands. ‘ The whole town will awake, and hinry forth, and find mo 
here!’ 

JJut it was not .so. Tiic shriek had jierhaps sounded with a far 
greater powder, to hi.s owm startled curb, than it actually possessed. 
'I’he town did not awake.” 

% it 'k ^ 

“The ininibti'r grew eomparati\ely ,calni. ITis eyes, however, 
were “^oon greeted by a little gUmmeiiit^ light, which, at first a long 
way olf, wab approaching u]) tlie stieet. It threw a gleam of recog¬ 
nition on here a pObt, and there a garden fenee and here a latticed 
window pane, and there a pump, with its full trough of water, and 
here again, an arched door of oak, witli an iron knocker, and a 
rough log for the door-ste]). The liev, Mr. Dirmncsdale noted all 
these minute partieulaib, even while firmly convinced that the doom 
of his existence w’as stealing onwards, in the fbot.step.s which he now 
heard; and that the gleam of the lantern would fall upon him in a 
few minutes more, and reveal his long-hidden secret. As the light 
drew nearer, he beheld within its illuminated circle, his brotlier 
clei'gyraan,—or to speak more accurately, his professional father, as 
well as highly valued friend, the Ivev. Mr. Wikbon, who, as Mr. Dim- 
mesdale now conjectured, had been praying at the bed-side of some 
dying man. 

“ A.S the Keverend Mr. Wilson passed beside the scaffold, closely 
inuilling his Geneva cloak about him with one arm, and holding the 
lantern before his breast with the other, the raini.ster could hardly 
restrain himself from speaking. ‘ A good morning to you, vcnerablo 
Father Wilson! Como up Iiither, I pray you, and pass a pleasant 
hour with me I’ 

“ Good heavens! Had Mr. Dimroesdale actually spoken! For one 
instant he believed that these words had passed bis lips. But they 
were uttered only within his own imagination. The venerable Father 
Wilson continued to step slowly onward, looking carefully at the 
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mudily pathway before his feel, and never once turning his Iiead 
towards the guilty platiorm. When the light of the glimmering 
lantern had faded quite away, the nunister discovered, by the faint¬ 
ness which came o\er him, that the lust few moments had been a 
crisis of terrible anxiety, although his mind had made an iinoluntary 
elFort to relieve it-scU by a kind of lurid playfulness. 

“ Shortly after, the li|^c grisly sense of the humorous again stole in 
among tfie solemn phantoms of his tliought. He felt his limbs grow¬ 
ing stiff with the unaccustomed chillness of the night, and doubted 
wliether he should be able to descend the steps of the scaffold. 
Morning would break and find him there. * * »■ * 

Whom would they discern there, w'ith the red casi. tii light upon his 
brow? Whom but tlie Reverend Arthur Dinimesdale, half frozen to 
death, overwhelmed with sliaroc, and standing where Hester Pryuue 
hud stood! 

“ Carried away by the grotesque horror of this picture, the minis¬ 
ter, unawares, and to his own infinite alarm, burst into a great peal 
of laughter. Jt was immediately rcspoiuled to by a light airy langb, 
in which, with a thrill of the heart—but he knew not Avhethcr of 
exquisite pain, or pleasure as acute—he recognised the tones of little 
Pearl. 

“ ‘ Pearl, little Pearl!’ eried he, after a moment’s pause; Ihcii 
suppressing his voice—‘ Hester, Hester Prynne, are you there?’ 

“ ‘ Yes; it is Hester Prynne!’ she returned in a tone of surprise, 
and the minister heard her feotsteps approaching from the side walk 
along which she had been passing. ‘ It is I and my little Pearl.’ 

“ ‘ Wlienee conic you, llester ?’ asked the minister. ‘ What sent 
you hither?’ 

“ ‘ I have been watching at a death-bed,’ answered Hester Prynne, 

‘ at Governor Winthrop’s death-bod, and have taken his measui-e for 
a robe, and am now going homewai’d to my dwelling.’ 

“*Come up hither, Hester, thou and little Pearl,’said the Re¬ 
verend Mr. Dinimesdale ; ‘ ye have both been here before, but I was 
not with you. Come up hither once again, and we will stand all 
three together!’ 

“ ‘ She silently ascended the steps, and stood on the platform, 
holding Kttle Pearl by the hand. The minister felt for the child’s 
other hand, and took it. The moment that he did so, there came 
wliat seemed a tumultuous rush of new life, other life than his own, 
pouring like a torrent into h's heart, and hurrying through all his 
veins as if the mother and the child were communicating their vital 
wtlrrath to his half torpid system. The three formed an electric 
chain. 

“ ‘ Minister I’ wliispered litile Pearl. 

“ What wouldst thou say, child V asked Mr. Dimmesdale, 

SWilt thou stand here with mother and me (o-morrow, noon¬ 
tide V inquired Pearl. 

“ *Nay, not so, my little Pearl,’ answered the minister; for with 
the new energy of the moment, all the dread of public exposure, that 
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liail so long been the Rnguish of his life, had returned upon him, and 
lie was already ti'cmbling at the conjunefion in which—with a strange 
joy, nevertheless—he now found himself—‘not so, my child. 1 shall 
indeed stand with thy mother and thee one day, hut not to-morrow.’ 

“ Pearl laughed, and attempted to pull away her hand; but the 
minister held it fast. 

“ ‘ A moment longer, my child,’ said lie,# 

“ ‘ But wilt thou promise,’ asked Pearl, ‘ to take my hand, and 
mother’s hand, to-morrow, noonlido V 

“ ‘ Js’ot then, Pearl,’ said the minister, ‘ but anotlier time.’ 

“ ‘ At what other time?’ persisted the child. 

“‘At the great judgment-day,’ wliisp«!i*ed the minister; and, 
strangely enough, the sense that ho was a professional teacher of the 
tnitli impelled him to ans^ver the child so. ‘ Then and there, before 
the judgment-seat, tliy m«i(hor, .and lliou, .and 1, must stand together. 
But the daylight of this world shall not see our meeting!’ 

“ i’earl laughed again, 

“ But before Mr. Dimmesdale had done sjieaking, a liglit gle.amed 
far and wide overall the rnu/lled sky- was doubtless caused by 
one of those meteors whieli tile nigh I-watchers may so often observe 
burning out to w'a.ste, in the vacant regions of the atmosphere. So 
powerful was its radiance, that it thoroughly illumimped the dense 
inediuili of the cloud betwixt the sky and earth. The great vault 
brightened like the dome of an immensejainp. It.shewed the familiar 
.scene in the street with the «Hstinctne.s.-Vof mid-day, but also with the 
awfnlness that is always imparted to familiar objects by an unaccus¬ 
tomed light. The wooden bouses, with their jutting storeys and 
quaint gable peaks—the door-steps and thresholds, with the early 
gra.ss .springing up about them—the garden-plots, black with freslily 
turned earth—the wheel-track, little w'orn, and even in the market¬ 
place, margined with green on either side—all were visible, but with 
a singularity of aspect which seemed to give another moral interpre¬ 
tation to the things of this w'orld than they had ever borne before; 
and there stood the minister, with his hand over his heart, and Hester 
Prynne, with the embroidered letter glimmering on her bosotVi, and 
little Pearl, herself a symbol, and the connecting link between these 
two. They stood in the noon of that strange and solemn splendour, 
as if it were the light that is to reveal all secrets, and the daybreak 
that sliall unite all who belong to one another.” 

“ We impute it, therefore, .solely to disease in his own eye and 
heart, that the minister, looking upward to the zenith, beheld there 
the appearance of an immense letter—the letter A—marked out in 
lines of dull red light. Not but the meteor may have shewn itself at 
that point, burning duskily through a veil of cloud, but with no such 
shape as his guilty imagination gave it, or, at least, with so little 

definiteness that another’s guilt might have seen anotlier symbol.2 

* ♦ * * * 

“ The n^xt day, being the Sabbath, he preached a discourse which 
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was held to be the richest and most powerful, and the most replete 
with heavenly influences, that had ever proceeded from his lips. Souls, 
it is said, more souls than one, were brought to the truth by the 
efficacy of that sermon, and vowed withiti themselves to retain a holy 
gratitude towards Mr. Dirnnie-sdale throughout the long hereafter, 
liut as he came down the pulpit steps, the grey-bearded sexton met 
him, holding up a black glove, which the minister recognised as his 
own. 

“ ‘ It was found,’ said the sexton, ‘ this morning on the scaffold 
whei’C evil-doers arc i)Ut up to public shame. Satau dropped it there, 
I take it, intending a scurrilous jest against your reverence. I.»ut, 
indeed, he was blind and foolish, as he ever and always is. A pure 
hand needs no glove to cover it.’ ” 

The foregoin" extract will enable the reader to form a toler¬ 
ably just estimation of Mr. Hawthorne’s remarkable powers of 
description; but tlie whole tale must be })erused before a due 
value can be attached to the astonishing subtlety, boldness, and 
novelty with which the workings of conscience, infirmity, and 
hypocrisy in the guilty minister’s breast, are developed. Wo 
know nothing ecjual to it, in its way, in the whole circle of Eng¬ 
lish literature. 

Mr. llawtliorne'’s chef-d*<jpuvre is, however, his last w-ork, The 
lilithedale Komajice.” Iiutliis tale, the writer, with an irony 
of withering calmness, exposes the vanity and solfislmess which 
underlie the seemingly worthy and benevolent jmrposes of the 
various (Iramatia persome, wdio engage themselves in one of the 
many schemes of politico-moral reformation wliich moderns have 
invented as substitutes for the reformation of themselves. Tlie 
chief eliaracters are Miles Covordale, Ilollingswortli, Zenobia, 
Priscilla, Silas Foster, Wester welt, and an old ruined man of 
the w'orld. Miles Covordale, who tells the story, is a poetaster 
a la Goethe, who prides liimsclf on his perceptive }K>wcrs, and 
thinks that he is doing his work in overlooking the active w'orld, 
and, as the gust inspires him, setting wdiat he sees to second-rate 
verse. He engages wdth the rest in a Socialist scheme, not 
because he has faith in it, or in anything else, but because ho is 
sick of his old mode of doing nothing, and yearns for a new one. 

- Zenobia is the pseudonym of a lady who is a sort of Yankee 
George Sand. It is clear that lier antecedents” have been ques- 
tionaWe. She has hoen no stranger, from her girlhood upwards, 
to the French call Love, and we are permitted to infer 
she takes part in the scheme with the presentiment that 
^raething may turn up in the way of a good novelesque amour, 
‘Md she is not altogether mistaken. This character, like all the 
rest, is powerfully given, and in the true way; tjiat is, by 
glimpses, as we see characters in nature, and not by, the way of 
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cliiborate portraiture. The irony with vvliich the writer exposes 
this character in the very praises of Aliles Covordale is surpris- 
in^ly elfective, from its delicacy and moderation ; and the imbe¬ 
cility of the poetaster, whose nerves arc ruthlessly imposed u)a>n 
hy the scornful and gaud^^ presence of this heroine, whom even 
he, in her absence, has wit enough to see through and look down 
upon, is an admirable sarcasm upon tlif “ perceptive tempera¬ 
ment,” when it is unaccoinpanied by moral energy and hearty 
linmanitv. 

•f 

“ Her hand, thon{»h very soft, was larger than most women would like 
to liavc, or than they could alFord lo liavo, though not a whit too largo 
in proportion witli the spacious [dan of Zenobia’s entire development. 
It did one good to see a tine inteflect (as hers really was, altliongli its 
natural tendencies lay in another direction than tow'ards literature) 
so titly cased. Slie was, indeed, an admirable figure of a woman, 
just on the hither verge of her richest maturity, with a combination 
of features which it is safe lo call remarkably beautiful, even if some 
fastidious persons might [monouiice them a little deficient in softness 
and dtdieaey. lint wo Hud enough of those attrihutos everywhere. 
Preferable—by way of variety, at least—was Zenobia's lioaltli, bloom, 
and vigour, which she possessed in sudi overflow tlurt a man might 
well have fallen in love with her for their sake only. In her ([uiet 
moods she seemed rather indolent; hutwlion really in earnest, parti¬ 
cularly if there were a spice of bitter feeling, she gi'ow all alive, to 
her finger tips.” 

This fine female animal, whose intellect, though strong, is not 
less material than her beauty, makes no impression—though, in 
a sort of lazy way, she desires it—uj)on the heart of Covordale. 
Jlo is a “ man of refinement,” though he is little else, and he is 
effectually repelled by things which are intended by Zenobia to 
attract him. 

“ ‘I am afraid,’ said Zenobin, with mirth gleaming out of her eyes, 

‘ we shall find some difliculty in ado|)ting the Paradisaical system for 
at least a month to come. Look at that snow-drift sweeping past the 
window! Are there any figs ripe, do you think ? Have the pine¬ 
apples been gathered to-day? Would you like a bread-fruit, or a 
cocoa-nut? Shall I run out and pluck you some roses? No, no^ 
Mr. Coverdale, the only flower hereabouts is the one in my hair, 
which I got out of a greenhouse this morning. As for the garb of 
Eden,’ added she, shivering playfully, ‘ I sliall not assume it till after 
May-day.’ 

“ Assuredly Zenobia could.not have intended it; the fault must * 
have been in my imagination. But these last words, together with 
something in her manner, irresistibly brought up a picture of**that 
fine, perfectly developed figure, in Eves earliest garment. Her free, 
careless, generous modes pf expression, often had this ofiect, of creal- 
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ing images which, though pure, are hardly felt to be quite decorous 
when born of a thought that passes iKitvveen a man and* woman. I 
imputed it, at that time, to Zenobia’s noble courage, conscious of no 
harm, and scorning the petty rc.straints which take the life and colour 
out of other women's conversation.” 

Silas Foster, wlio evidently lias no care for or real apprehen¬ 
sion of wdiut the Communist scheme means, and takes part in it 
oidy because he finds his vocation wherever there are pigs to 
keej) and ploughs to drive, is the one point of reality in all the 
phantasmagoria of conceit, and its concomitant pcissions and 
imbecilities. 

“ Stout Silas Foster mingled little in our conversation ; but, when 
he did speak, it w'hs very much to some practical purpose. For 
instance— 

“ ‘Which man among you,’ (luotli lie, ‘is the host judge of swine! 
Some of us must go to the next llrighton Fair, and buy half-a-dozen 
pigs.’ 

“ Pigs ! CfOod heavens I had we come out from among the swinish 
multitude for this? And again, in reference to some discussion about 
raising early vegetables for the market— 

“ ‘ We shaK never make any hand of market-gardening,’ said Silas 
Foster, ‘ unless the women folks will undertak(5 to do all the weeding. 
We haven’t team enough fur that and the regular farni-Avork, reckon¬ 
ing three of you city folks as worth one common held hand. No, no ; 
I tell you we should have to get up a little too early in the morning, 
to compete w'itli tlip m.arkct-gardciiera round Boston.’ 

“ It struck me as rather odd, that one of the first (piestioins raised, 
after our separation from the greedy, struggling, self-seeking world, 
should relate to the possibility of getting the advantage over the out¬ 
side barbarians in their own field of labour. But, to own the truth, I 
very soon became sensible that, as regarded society at large, we stood 
in a position of new hostility, rather than new' brothcrliood. Nor 
could this fail to he the case in some degree, until tlie bigger and 
better half of society should range itself on our side. Constituting so 
pitiful a minority as now, we were inevitably estranged from the rest 
of mankind in pretty fair proportion with the strictness of our mutual 
bond among ourselves.” 

It is ill the exquisite perception of moral and social phenomena 
<Jf this last sort that Mr. Hawthorne excels every other modern 
writer wo aro acquainted with. We have seen the remorseless 
anatomy with wliich the subtle hypocrisies of the Rev. Mr. 
Dimrpesdalo were exposed to laughter and pity. False societies 
impd^’^upon our author no more than false persons; witness the 
Ij^Cparagraph of the foregoing extract, and tnc following passage, 
in'which the vanity and selfishness which form the oasis of at 
Jeast ninety-nine hundredths of our modern schemas of social 
reformation stand skinned alive 
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“ \\q all sat down—grisly Silas Foster, bis rotund helpmate, and 
the two bouncing handmaidens, included—and looked at one another 
in a friendly, but rather awkward W’ay. It was the first practical 
trial of our theories of equal brotherliood and sisterhood, and wo 
p<;ople of superior cultivation and refinement (for such, I presume, 
w'e unhesitatingly re'ekoned ourselves) felt as if something vverc already 
accomplished towards tho millennium of lo^. The truth is, liowcver, 
that the labouring oar was with our unpolished companions; it being 
far easier to condescend than to accept of condescension. Neither 
did I refrain from questioning in secret, W'hcthcr some of us, and 
Zonobia among the rest, Would so quietly have taken our places 
among these good people, save from the cherished consciousness that 
it was not from necessity, but choice. ^ 'J'hough we saw fit to drink 
onr tea out of earthen cups to-uight, and in earthen company, it was 
at our own option to use pictured [lorcolain, and handle silver forks 
again, to-moiTow, This same salvo, as to the power of regaining our 
former position, contributed much, I fear, to the equanimity with 
which we subsequently bore many of the hanlships and humiliations 
oj‘ a life of toil. Jf ever I have deserved, (wliieh has not often been 
tlic case, and, I think, never.) but if over I did deserve to be soundly 
cuffed by a I'ollow-mortal for secretly putting weight ujjou some?-social 
ail vantage, it must have been while I was ostculatioiwly striving to 
prove myself his ecjual, and no more. It was while 1 sat beside him 
otj his cobblcr’.s bench, or clinked my IujS against his own in the corn 
field, or broke the same crust of bread,*iuy earib-grimed hand to bis, 
at our noontide lunch. The poor proud man should look at both 
sides of .Hynipatliy, like this.’’ ^ 

Mr. Hollingsworth, wlio lias liis independent quack remedy 
for society, says confidentially to Covcrdale, “1 see through the 
system. It is full of defects, irremediable and dalnning ones. 
From first to last,- there i.s nothing cdsc, I grasp it in my hand, 
and find no substance whatever. IViere is no human nature in 
if.^* Nevertheless, ho assists in the hope of making the scheme 
serve his own. They try to choose a name for their colony. 

“ Zonobia suggested ‘ Sunny Glimpse,’ as expros.sive of a vksta into 
a better system of society. This we turned over and over for a while, 
acknowledging its prettiness, but concluded it to be rather too fine 
and.sent!mental a name (a fault inevitable by literary ladies in such 
attempts) for sun-burnt men to work under. 1 ventured to whisp(»r 
‘ Utopia,’ which w'^as, however, unanimously scouted down, and tlie 
proposer very harsldy maltreated, as if he had intended a latent satire. 
Some were for calling our institution ‘ The Oasis,' in view of its being 
the one green spot in tl>c moral sandwaste of the world; hut others 
insisted on a proviso for reconsidering the matter at a twelvemonth’s 
end, when a final decision might be had whether to name it ‘.I'he 
Oasis’ or ‘ Sahara.’ ” 

A defect of this very remarkable book, is the absence of any 
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sufficient glimpse of the realities whose oj)posites it is, we sup¬ 
pose, Mr. Hawtliorno’s desire to teacli us to sliun. Silas Foster, 
as wc have said, is the only real person in the drama. Zenohia 
and Priscilla, in their several extremes, are alike destitute of 
true womanhood—Hollingsworth and Coverdale, in their op])o- 
site ways, equally unmanly. As is always the case with clever 
and seltish [)erson.s, Zenohia, Coverdale, Hollingsworth, and 
others in this tale, have a singular acuteness to one another’s 
defects, and an obtuseness no less extraordinary to their own. 
Zenohia, of course, falls in love, in her wa}', aidi Hollingswortli, 
from tile desire, natural to all vain miuds, of conquering diffi¬ 
culties. She aids and abets his pseiido-])hilanthn)pic schemes, 
so long as she hopes for a return of her jiassion ; hut when she 
finds that he is better affected towards a damsel as insipid as she 
herself is over savoury, she incontinently drowns herself, after 
venting a good deal of not uncloquent invective, such as this : — 


“ ‘Is'ow, (Jod be judge between us^ cried Zcnolda, breaking into 
sudden passion, ‘ whieb of us two has most mortally <)iremle<l J lain ! 
At least, I am a woman, with every fault, it may be, tliat woman 
ever had,—weak, vain, unprincipled, like most of rny sex ; for our 
virtues, when we have any, are merely impulsive and intuitive, pas¬ 
sionate too, and pursuing my foolish and nnattaiiiable ends by indirect 
and cunning, though absinally chosen means, as an hereditaiy bond 
slave must; yaZsr, riiorevver, to the ic/to/e circle of I, in. mtj rcAters 
truth to the little J saw before me ,—but still a woman ! a creature 
whom only a lit'!e'change of e.arthly fortune, a little kinder smihi of 
Him who sent me hither, and one true heart to encourage and direct 
me, might have made all that a woman can be ! J3nt how is it with 
you ? Are you a man ? No ; but a monster ! A cold, heartless, 
self-beginning and self-«nding piece of mechanism ! ’ 

“‘With what, then, do you charge me?’ asked Holllngsvvorth, 
aghast, and greatly disturbed by this attack. ‘Show me oue selfish 
eudf in all 1 ever aimed at, and you may cut it out of my bosom wdth 
a knife!’ 


“ ‘ It is all self!' answered Zenohia, with still intonscr bitterness. 


‘Nothing else, nothing but self, self, self! The fiend, I doubt not, 
has made liis choicest mirth of you these seven years past, and espe¬ 
cially in the mad summer which we have spent together. I see it 
now! I awake disenchanted and ilisenthrailed I Self, self, self! 
You have embodied yourself in a project. You are a better masque¬ 
rader than the witches and gipsies yonder; for 3 our disguise is a 
self-deception. See whither it lias brought you ! First you aimed a 
death-blow (and a treacherous oue) at tliis scheme of a purer and 
hi^er life, which so many noble spirits had wrought out. Then, be¬ 
cause Coverdale could not be quite your slave, you threw him ruth¬ 
lessly away. And you took me, too, into your place, as long as there 
•was hope of my being available, and now fling me aside again—a 
broken tool! But foremost and blackest of your sins, you stifled 
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your inmost coiiscioiisno.-'S I Aon did n doadly Avrong to your 
own heart! You worn roa»ly to sacrilioo this yiil aaIioid, it’ (Jod 
cv(‘r visibly showod a purpose, Ho put. inui your ohar<.^e ; and through 
wliom Ho \Yi\> striving to redeem yon!’ 

“This is a woman’s view.' said Hollingsworlh, growing deadly 
pale—^ a w(»nian’.s, whoso whole sphere of’ a<'ti<)n is in the heart, an<l 
who can coneeive no higher nor wider one.’ ^ 

“ ‘He silent!’ cried Zenobia—‘you know neither man nor wo¬ 
man !’ " 


In tills last ojiinion, liowover, wc cannot aorco wltli Zcjiohia. 
Kveiy true woinan’uS heart will say, “Well said !” to the follow¬ 
ing; speech of 1 Iollino-<\vorth, in n']ily to Zenohia, who charges 
liiin with (losj)ising woman - 


“ ‘ ItespiMj lier '^ .Nu!‘ criofl HoUiiig.svvorth, lifling his great 

shaggy head, and shaking it at n.s, whih; his (‘jes glowed almost 
fiercely. ‘She i.s the most admiiahle handiwork of Hod, in her true 
place and eharaet<'r. Her jtlace i.s at man’.s .side. Her oHice, that of 
the svmp ithi/:or ; tho mirc-erved, umpu'.stinjiing heliever ; the iceog- 
nition withhold in every other maimer, hut given in-pity tlirongh 
womanV heart, lest man should iifterlv lo.st' faith in hirn.'-elf—the echo 
ofdoil^own \oii-e [iroiiomieing, “'ft i.s wall done!” ‘AH <h<! sepa¬ 
rate aetion of woiiK'ti is, and over has been, and always will he, false, 
fo(>lish, vain, deslnietive of her own best .'yid holie'-l (pialltii's, void of 
every good effect, and jirodiietivc of intolerable mi.«eliie.ls ! Man i.s a 
wretch vvilhoiit woman ; hut woman i.s amoiistei —and thank Heaven, 
an almo.'^l inipo.ssible ami hitherto imaginary monster—without man 
a.s hei' ackiiowhKlged priMci]»al! As true a.s I ha^l onee a mother 
whom 1 loved, were there any {lo.ssible pro.spee.t of a woman’s taking 
the social stand which some. ol‘them—])our, miserable, aboi tivo crea¬ 
tures, who only dream of'.smdi things because Ibey' b.ive mi''.sed wo¬ 
man’s p(*culiar haji^iiness, or bccau.se nature made them really neither 
man nor woman '—if there were a cliaiicc' of (heir attaining tlie end 
which these, petlicoated mon.strositie.s hav'e in view, / u'ouJd ad! vpon 
m/j own sex to use, its jth//sic(d force, t/taf. unmftdhfhle. eeidcnce of superi- 
nrity, to seourije them back ivitliiu tluir proper hounds! lint it will not 
be needliil. The heart of true womanhood kuovv.s wh(!re its own 
sphere is, and never seeks to stray beyond it!’ 

We must conclude our extracts from this, the best novel of 
America, and one of the best of the jircscnt age, with the 
following shrewd hits :— 

“ ‘To tell you a secret, 1 never could tolerate a philanthropist be¬ 
fore. Could you ? ’ 

“ ‘ By no incan.s’ I answered, ‘ neither can I now.’ 

“ ‘ They are, indeed, an odiously di.sagrceahle set of mortal.®,’ con¬ 
tinued Zenobia. ‘ I should like INIr. Hollingsworth a great deal heteer 
if the philanthropy had been left out. At all events, as a mere matter 
of taste, I wish he would let the bad people alone, and try to benefit 
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those wlio are not already past his ludp. Do you. suppose ho will he 
content to spend his life, or oven a tew Tuoiith,', of it. among tolerably 
virtuous and comfortable intlividnals like, ourselves?' 

“ ‘ Upon my word, I floiibt it,' s:ii«l 1. ‘ If we wish to keep him 

with us, we must .systematically o.ornmit, at least, omj crime a-piece! 
Me,re peccadilloo.s will not .sati.sfy him.’ 

Zrnnhia tiir)ircl„ a iftratigc kind of fjlanc.c upon me ; but be¬ 

fore I c<juld tnalie out what it meant, wc had entered the kite-hen,” 

* * * . 

“ In trutli it was diz/.y work atnid such {'“rmontation of’oj)Inions 
as was continually g;oino on in the gonoral b. iln of the couinui- 
nitv. It was a kind of Hodlatn for the time hoino;; althougli 
out of the v(‘ry tliouglits tliat W’cre wildest and most dc^-truclive, 
niio'lit grow a wisdom holy, calm, and juiro, and that .shmild in- 
car))at(' itsidl' with the substance' <»f a noble and ha])j)V lih‘. J»ut, 
as malters now were, I felt myself (and, having a decided ten¬ 
dency towards the actual, I ne\er liked to 1‘cel it,) getting quite 
out ol’ inv' reckoning witli regard to the exi^tino- state of tin* 
world. 1 WTis beginning to lose the .sense of what kind of a 
world it wa.s, among innunu’rablc schemes of what it might or 
ought to be. It was impo.ssible, .situated a.s we v/ere, not to im¬ 
bibe the idea that evervthing in nature and Imman e\i.stcnv''e 
was duid, or fast becoming so; that the crust of the earth, in 
many places, \va.s broken, and its whole surfu'c ]iortentously up¬ 
heaving; that it was a (lav of crisis, and we ourselves were in 
the critical \ rtex. Our great globe float('(l in the atmos|)h('re 
of inlijiite space like an unsubstantial bubble. sa/jticiuns nuin 

tvill long retain. hU ftagarifp, if he lire r.rcliirlvcli/ (tmong reformers 
and peojde, irithout periodicalhj retnrnunf into the. 

sellled si/.'ilem of things to correct himself hy ncic ohservatlons from, 
the old stand jioint.'’ 

We have devoted the largc'r jtortion of our space to the writ¬ 
ings of Mr. Hawthorne, becau.se wc believe that he is altogether 
tlit' most remarkable prose writer yet produced by America. 
His writings arc highly condensed, which is more than can be 
.said of nine-tentlis of the American novelists, essayists, l)i.storians, 
or theologians; and th'^v are admirably consecutive and well 
brouglit out, which is more than we can say of any but one or 
two individuals of the remaining tenth, wlio, like Ivalph Waldo 
Emerson and Longfellow, are ccmdeiised, but ejaculatory and 
incapable of pursuing a thought or a story with logic and deter¬ 
mination. He also writes pure Englisli, wliich is what the 
American.s oiiglit, just now, chiefly to look to, lor, as we shall 
sliew, they are in danger of abusing tljeir noble inheritance of a 
pure, sweet, and powerful language, by an admixture of .slang, 
flippancies, and false grammar, which will become *a chronic and 
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even an incurable dip('a‘<(', unless it is seasonably withstood and 
checked by writers like Mr. Ilawth' 'k?. 

The groat merits of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ wliich of theni- 
sc'lves, and apart from the ever new excitenieiit of the stibject of 
slavery, (in wliich connexj m it was referred to in a former num¬ 
ber of tliis .lournal,*) have ensured a vast pojmlarity, are so well 
ap])recint(?d that we n<‘od not speak of them at all, unless it be to 
declare, in a word, that ui' hi'artily subsci-ibe to the jiopi.lar vta- 
dict in their favour. \Ve an* n'diux'd therefore to makitii^ tin* 
most of the one fault \\hich strike,s ns in tin* pennal of this ex- 
ti'aordinary book. AW mean the stN le of its |)hraseo!ogy, whioh 
oilers tin* ha]vj>ily most rare ]ihenonu*non ol‘remarkable vulgarity 
of language in combination with reinarkabk* jnuity and simpli¬ 
city of thought, d'he ^‘'1 imes” newspa|K*r, whit'h has endeavoured 
to mak(* up lor its unjust blaiiK* in one rlirection by jiraise and 
leniemw as unjust in another, and has taken upon itself to pro- 
noujice the ridiculously false viii’dict that this i.s the liiu'st 7 io\el 
over uritteii, e.\cuses the innumerable sins of Cnclo d'orn’s 
(_ abin" by pretending to regal’d them as tritllng and in(*vitablo 
Anu-rit’ani'^ms.” \^’e should be sorry, however, to think that 
1 ‘alse I'kiglisli is true , 4 mcri('an ; and we know very well that 
many of our transatlantic brethren can writf* Knglish, and speak 
it ns well as ourselves; and that ther(*Tori* the so-called “ Ameri¬ 
canisms" of Mrs. Stowe are so denominated with no more justice* 
than the peculiarities of the convensation of London sh(;)»-boys, 
or the slang of fast men,” could be entitled “ Anglicisms.” d'lie 
interest of this work is so ab.sorbing, that alter the first few pages 
even a well-trained car is ayit to forget the constant recnrrem*(; 
of the sin in (jue.stion, d'lii.s, t»f course, mak(*s the c'lfcct of it n 
great deal worse tiian it would othorwi.se be. 7 t is mneli tlio 
same with tbe immens(;]y yiopular “ W ide W ide 'Whn’ld,” and 
“ Quecchy,” of Pilizabetb W’etlierell; and we do not think that 
we are overrating tbe evil under consideration when we affirm, 
that prfibably these two writers have already jiroduccd an ap]>re- 
ciablc effect in lowering the tone of phraseology in use among 
the low'er portion.s of the middle classes of Ifritain. This is a 
serious thing; for integrity of thought and feeling are far more 
closely connected with j)urity of language than i.s commonly sup- 
])0scd. The two things act and react on one another* very 
powerfully. Probably few of our readers are really .sensible ol‘ 
the extent to which an uii-Unglisli tone of conversation ju'cvails 
in the work of Mrs. Stowe. As vve think tliat this is a fault far 
greater than any mere defect of art, and only second to the evil 
of erroneous morality, wo have been at the pains of gmng 


* See North British Review, No. XXXV.—Art. “American Slavery.’ 
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throutfh “Uncle Tom's Cabin” witli a view to exhibiting tic 
defect in its true figure as atTectin^ tlie conversation of everj/ 
i)iti‘oduce<{, and even the merely narrative langnaire of 
Airs. Stowe herself. I'o begin with Airs. Shelby, one of the first 
characters introduced. She is desin’ibed as being the wife of a 
gmllfnin}/, imd lierscHj“a woman of high class, both intellec¬ 
tually and morally.” Tiiis good lady has a manner of conveying 
her sentiments which clashes singularly on Knglish cars, and 
leads one to sup])Ose that, in sjiite of her “iiigli intellectual cul¬ 
ture,’’ she was kept profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of 
Lindley IMurray. From two or three short dialogues vc select 
at random the billowing sentences :— 


“ ‘ Suppose vve sell one of your farms, tmd pm/ up square f 
“ ‘ l>iit really, Eliza, you are geUinij altntjether too proud of that 
little fellow. A man caa't put his ?iose into (he door, but 3 'ou think 
lie must be coming to buy him.' 

“ ‘ Eliza came in, after (limior, in a great irorry! 

“ ‘ ()f course I knew you never meant to sell any of our peojile : 
Jeast of all, to such a. tellow.’ 

“ ‘ I do liolievo, Mr. Shelby, if he v'ere put to it, he would lay 
down his life fir yon.’ ” 


Her husband, wdio is in the first page of the hook, contrasted 
with Haley, the slave-dealer, as a (lenlleman ])ar excellence, ex¬ 
presses himself in such jihrascs as the I’ollow'ing :— 

“ ‘ You,’ says I tg him, ' I trust yon because you’re a Christian : T 
know' you w<iuMn’t cheat. Tom comes back, sure enough— I knew' 
he would. Some low' fellows, they says to him, “ ’fntn, why don’t you 
make tracks for CJanada ? ” “ Ah ! master trusted me, and I 

couldn’t.” d'hey told me about it.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t want to make my fortune on her.' 

“ ‘ You'd best not lot your business be known. It will not be .a 
particularly quiet business, getting away any of my fellows, 1 promise 
you’ 

“ ‘ I'd. lihe to have been able to kick the fellow down tlie stops. . . 
1 know I sh.ill have some fuss with -wife about that.’ 

“ ‘ Why, wife, you're getting to be an abolitionist, quite.’ 

“ ‘ W'e men of the- w'orld must wink pretty hard jit various things, 
and get used to a d.cal that isn’t the exact thing.’ ” 


George Slielhy, the son and heir, who, we are told, is “ a 
bright boy, and well-trained by Ids mother,” follows the example 
of his parents :— 

“ ‘ I’m getting mighty hungry,' 

“ ‘ I says to liim.’ 

“ ‘'Well, I mean to ask Tom Ijcrc, some day next week, and you 
do your prettiest, and we’ll make him stare. Won’t we make liim 
eat, so he won't get over it for a fortnight f 
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“ ‘ Well, you made out well with that dinner.' 

“ ‘ I tell you what, 1 blew ’em up weM, all of 'cm, at home.’, 

“ ‘ I’ll be real good, Uncle Tom. I'm going to be a fir.st-i'iitcr.’ ” 

Early in the voluino we are introduced to a nieniber of the- 
American Senate ; here we may hope for some good speaking : 
from a .sliort conversation between tlic Senator and his wife, we 
select a few sentences : first let us licar Mr. Jhrd,— 

“ ‘ I thought I’d just make a run down and sjiend the niglit,’ 

“ ‘ 1 was scared at that time. Mother none at int% so ilial I thought 
she wa.s crazy ; and 1 was wliipped and tumbled olf to bed before 1 
could ffat ore?' ivo)fitle7'i??ij n^hat ivus co)?ie ah(???t! 

“ ‘ I shall get into business bright and early in the morning; but 
I’m thinkitig 1 shall feel ratlier cheap there, after all that’.s been said 
and done ; but, hang it, I can’t help it.’” 

Mrs. IJird, a sweet character, sweetly rlrawn, nevcrtlieless 
offends one’s ears by such expressions as these,— 

“ ‘Is it true tliat they have been pas.sing a law forbidding people 
to give meat and drink to those poor roUoired folk thnl ro??iG alo??(jf 

‘‘ ‘ ^Nonsense ! I wouldn’t give a iig for all your jmlilies.’* 

“ ‘ It don't lbrl»id us to shellcr llic-se poor creatures a uiyhts, 
vloos it ? ’ , 

“ ‘ It’s always safest, all round, to do as God bi<ls us.’ 

“ ‘If foik.s \\ant to keep Iheir slaves from running away, let ’em 
treat ’em well.’ ” 

Furtlier on ^Ye are introduced to Mr. W’iltou, “a good- 

natured, but extremedy figdety and cautiong old (jentlemnnf w iio 

is kind to lii.s slave.s, and whom, from all we hear of him, w^e 

may sn])po.se to he a man cf ediicalion. Let us hear how be 

speaks; in return to a stranger's ‘*1 low are jmu he re|dics, 

“ Well, 1 reckon and goes on to talk through some pages in 

true Yankee style: 

%/ 

“ ‘ Thank ye, it do7?'t agree with me,' 

“ ‘ Well, George, 1 s’pvse you’re nuiuing away ?’ 

“ ‘ Blast ’em all, 1 alwavs said so, the infernal old eiisses !' 

“ ‘ Well, well;-I s’puic, perliap.s, I ard following iny judgment— 
himy it, 1 won’t follow my judgment.' 

“ ‘ I'm perfectly dumh-fuundo-ed at your boldness.’ ” 

But the language of Mrs. Stowe seems quite refined if we 
compare it with tliat of Elizabeth Wetherell. The very con¬ 
siderable merits of this lady’s writings render the peculiarities of 
her diction extremely to he regretted; and vve are sorry to say 
that want of refinement is not confined to the language of her 
dramatic fMjrsons. “ Queechy” is, indeed, a hook without a 
parallel, except in the “Wide Wide AVorld and it is very 
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liigli praise to say of it, as wc can, that the natural refinement 
and beauty of some of the characters renders the book read¬ 
able in spite of the surprising vulgarity of most of them, llnless 
.w'c are very much mistaken in our inferenecs from her writings, 
this Authoress has sj)ent her days in a (juiet country life,—the 
hajjpiest and host of al) modes of life, but one which is not the 
best j)reparation for the painter of fashionable ma7iricrs. The 
eounti’y people, in the remarkable novel called “ Quccchy,” are 
all true and forcible—coarse, but nev('r vulgar: and had the 
characters been made of such ])ersons, the w(n’k would have 
been unexceptionable. But when the AiitlioresL attempts, as 
with tlie greatest confidence slie duos, to describe llic best society 
of New York, Paris, atid Lomlon, her failure is too great to be 
absurd; it is melancholy to behold the working of such a ruin¬ 
ous mihtake, Jlad Dickens written many of this lady’s “ high- 
society ” scenes, and introduced them as exposures of the vul¬ 
garities into which the lowaxst city bhoj)keepers and their wives 
and (huighters fall by endeavouring to assume the hunt ton, 
the satire would have been acce))tcd as a masterjiiecc. We can 
scarcel}'»give our readers any vSiifiicicmt impression of this defect 
of an otherwise admirable book; for it is only by perusing 
scores of pages of such matter that we become I'ully sensible of 
its ])ainfulness ; we must not, however, leave so weighty a 
charge as that which we have now made wholly unsupported 
by proof. The extract which we are about to gi\e, re(juires this 
much by way of ])’':'face : 

Fleda, the heroine, is a sweet little country girl, who has 
made an imjiressioir upon the lieart of a young Englishman of 
very high family ami enormous wealth. Airs. Evelyn, who has 
marriageable daugliters, and, of course, thiidis the Englishman a 
“ catch,’’ sLi.sjiecfs his liking for little Fleda, who has the mis¬ 
fortune to be tJie guest of Mrs. Evelyn, at whose house Mr. 
Carleton, the “ catch,” is in the habit of paying daily visits. A 
Mr. Tlu'rii is also smitten with Fleda; and Mrs.Evelyn, among 
other tricks, would make out to Mr. Carleton, that his rival has 
no bad chance of success. This Mrs. Evelyn ami her daughters, 
be it remembered, are intended for persons of liigh fashion, 
Let us hear how this lady talk.s,/a'^*', and behaves to her guest: 


“ ‘ Wliat do you keep botliering yourself with that for?’ said 
Edith, coni'ug to Fleda’s side. 

“ ‘ One must be doing sonietliing, you know,’ said Fleda, lightly. 

“ ‘ No, you mus’nt, when you’re tired, and 1 know you arc. I’d 
let Constance pick out her own work.' 

“ ‘ I promised her 1 would do it,’ said Fleda. 

“ ‘ Well, you didn't promise when—Come, everybody’s been out 
hut you, and you have sat hero over this the whole day. Why 
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don’t yon corno over lliere, and talk with the rest? I know you 
want to—tor I’ve walelied yoiir moutli going.’ 

‘ (ioing!—how?’ 

“ ‘ Going oiFat the eonierii. I’ve seen it! Come.’ ” 

But Floda said she could listen and work at once, and would 
not “ budge.” 

Seeing that Fleda would not “ budge,the little girl left her, 
and askeil Mr. Carlcton to take her for a ride,” by wlii(di it 
ap[)earsshe meant a “drive.” Having consented, Mr. Carleton 
suggested that the carriage would hold three, and Fdith rcfpiests 
hletla to take the third place. Mr. (larleton himself seconds 
this proposal very earnestly; but Fleda having refused to ac¬ 
company Mr. ’rhorn in a similar excursion that same day, is 
compelled to reliise. In an.swcr, tljerefore, to Mr. Carleton’s 
<|aostion, “ Mas that piece of canvass any claims nj)on yon whieli 
cannot bo ])ut aside for a little she re])lies, “ No, sir, but I 
am sorry 1 liave a stronger rease>ii that must keejj me at home.” 
^Vc [)roeced with our extract: 

“ ‘ She knows how Llie weather looks,' .said Cdith ; ‘ Mr. I'lioni 
takes her out every other day. It’s no use to talk to h(;r, Mr. Carle- 
ton—uhen .'ihe .says she won’t, .she won’t.’ 

“ ^ I'ivcry other day .said h'leda. ’ 

“ ‘ Xo, nosaid Mrs. Kvelyn, coming u}), and with that smile 
which Fleda had never liked so little as at that minute, ‘ not tjrery 
oUmr dull, Edith ; what arc you talking of I Go, and don’t keep .Mr. 
Carleluii waiting.’ * 

“ I’kala worked on, feeling a little aggiicved. Mr. Carleton stood 
still by her table watching her, Mliilc his eoin[)aniou.s were getiing 
thoni.selves r<-ady; but he said no more, and Fletla did not raise her 
head till the jiaity were off. Florence had taken her resigned place. 

“ ‘ J dare say the weather Avili be <piite as line to-morrow, dear 
Fleda,’ .said Mrs, Evelyn, .softly. 

“ ‘ 1 liojie it Avill,’ said Fleda, in ii tone of resolute simplicity. 

“ ‘ 1 hope it will not bring too great a throng of earviage.s to the 
door,’ Mrs. Evelyn went on in a tone of great internal amusement; 
‘ 1 never used to mind it, but I have, lately a nervous lear of 
collision.’ 

“ ‘ To-morrow is not your reception day ?’ said Fleda. 

“ ‘ Xo, not mine/ said Mrs. Evelyn, softly ; ‘ but that doesn’t 
signify—it may be one of mj-neighbour’s.’ 

“ Fleda pulled away at her threads of worsted, and wouldn’t 
know anything else. 

“ ‘ 1 have I’cad of the servants of Lot and the servants of Abraham 
quarrelling/ Mrs. PAeiyii went on, in an undertone of delight, * be- 
eause the land was too strait for them. I .sliould be very soiApy to 
have anything of the sort happen again, for 1 cannot imagine where 
Lot would go to find a plain to suit him.’ 
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“ ‘ Lot iind Ahmluim, soid Constance from the sola, 

*■ what on earth arc yon talkin;^ about T 

“ ‘ None of yonr business,’ said Mrs. Evelyn ; ‘ T was talking of 
some country friends of mine that yon don't know.’ 

“ Constance knew lier mother’s laugh very well; but Mrs. Evelyn 
was iiniKiiietrablo. 

“ 'fhe next day Flcd^. was dressing, assisted by Constance, when 
Mrs. Evelyn entered: 

“ ‘ My (hiar Elcda,’ said she, her face and voice as full as possible 
of fun, ‘ Mr. Carleton wants to know if you will ride wilh him this 
afternoon. 1 told liim I b(dieved you were in ' 'M’al shy of gentle¬ 
men who drove their own hordes ; that 1 thought 1 uad noticed you 
were ; liut I would conic up and see.’ 


“ ‘ jMrs. Evc'lvn ! von didn’t tell him that V 

“ ‘ He said he wassony to sec yon look I'atlior pale yesterday, when 
lie was asking y'on ; and lie is afraid that embroidery is not good lor 
yon. He thinks yon are a veiy charming girl and Mis. Evelym 
went olf into little tits of laughter that unstrung all Eleda’s nerves. 
She stood absolutely trembling. 

‘‘ ‘ Mamma, don’t jdague her,’ said Constance, ‘he didn’t s.ay'^ so.’ 

“ ‘ He did, upon my word,’ said Mrs. Eielyui, speaking with great 


difficulty ; 


be said .she was very channiiig, and it might be danger¬ 


ous to see too much of hm'.’ 


“ ‘ You made him say ^hat, I\[rs. f'.velyn,’ said Eleda rejiroacli- 
fully. 

“ ‘ Well, 1 did ask him if you were nut very eharining ; but he 
answered without Iie.-itation,’ said the lady. ‘ I am only'^ so afraid 
that Lot will make bis appearance.’ 

“ Eleda. turned round to the glass, and went on arranging her hair 


with a quivering lip. 

“ ^ Jvot, mamma!’ said Conslanee, somewhat indignantly. 

“ ‘ T^cs,’ said Rlrs. Evelyoi, in ecstasies ; ‘because the land will not 
bear them both. liut Mr. Carleton is very much in earnest for his 
answer. EJc.da, my dear, wdiat shall J tell liirn? Y'on need be under 


no apprchenMon,s about going; lie will perhaps tell you that you are 
charming, but 1 don’t think he w’ill say anything more. You know 
he is a kmd of patriarch; and laughed when I a.sked him if he didn’t 
think it might—to some people ; so yon sec, you are safe.’ 

“ ‘ Mrs. Evelyn, how could you use my name so?' said Eleda, witli 
a voice that carried a good deal of reproach. 

“ ‘ My dear Eleda, sliall I tell him yon will go? Y"ou need not be 
afraid to go riding, only you must not*let yourself be .seen walking 
with him.’ 


“ ‘ I shall not go, ma'am,’ said Eleda, ((uictly. 

“ ‘I wanted to send Eklith wuth yon, thinking it would be plea.s- 
anter; but I knew Air. Carleton’s carriage would hold but two, to¬ 
day; so what shall 1 tell him?’ 


“ ‘ I am not going, ma’am,’ repeated FJeda. 

“ ‘ But what shall I tell him ? I must give him .some reason. Shall 
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J say that you think .a sea-breeze is blowing, ami you don’t like it; 
or sli.all I say that prospects are a matter of’indittereuce to }ouy’ 

Fleda Avas quite silent, and went on di'cssing herself Avilli trem- 
blin" (infers. 

“‘My dear Pdeda,’ sa'd the lady, bringing her face a little into 
order, ‘ won’t you go ? I am very sorry.’ 

‘ So am I ‘^orry,’ said Fleda. ‘ I cau’t»go, JMj's. Fvelj'ii.’ 

‘‘ ‘ 1 will loll ]\Ir. ('ai'hiton you are very .-orry/ said Mrs. Evelyn, 
every line of her face drawing again, ‘ that will console J.iiu, and let 
him hope that jou will not mind the sca-brooze by and by, jil’tf'r you 
liavo been a little longer in the neighbourhood of them. 1 will tell 
him^ou are a good rc[)ubliean, jind have an objection at present to 
an English ctpiipage; butlha\c no doubt that is a prejudice that 
will wear off.’ She stopped to laugh, while Eleda had the grciitest 
dillietilty not to cry. ’J'he lady did not seem to see her disturbctl 
brow, ljut recovering herself, after a little, though not readily, she 
bent forward, and bent her lips to it, in a kind hishion. Fleda did 
not look up, and saving again, ‘1 will tell him, dear Fleda,’ Mrs. 
Evelyn left the room.” 


IClizjibetli \\’^etliercdl, like Mr.s, Stowe, is sincerely tind pow’er- 
fiilly (Miristian in lier writings; but, unlike Mrs,. Stowe, anti 
like almost all other female writers (d‘religious novels, the cause 
of (Jhristianitv ollen suffers, in her Jiaiuls, from ill-jinlged and 
untimely displays of it. d'ho novtdist vv lio, in ])rel’es;ino to 
depict human.life, dispenses altogjtdlier vvitli Cltristiau tigeiicy, is 
leavino- Hamlet out of the j)lay with a veygoaiice ; but the 
opposite fault of violating the modesty of religious feeling, by an 
uirseasonablo foistino of it in the faces of those who do not com- 


])rehend it, is even worse than a merely negative neglect. Tt is 
the greatest immodesty that can la* ])crj)etrated. All modesty, 
if analyzc’d, ])ro\cs to he notliin^ more tluin the reluctance of a 
pure lieart to having its feelings h.u’efi to the ^aze of an imper- 
I’oi't svmpathv; and the higlier and dcej)er the I’eeling, the 
greater the indecency and ruinous wrong of exj)osing it. It is 
the hearty sense of this which cau.scs many noble and most 
earnest inituls to fortify themselves against im])ertinenl inspec¬ 
tion, by a checanx de /rise of wit and amiable irony, whenever 
a matter tliey feel much about is apju’oachcd in common conver¬ 
sation. It would bo fur better tliat there slumkl be no occasion 


for such weapons; but there always will be, while so many per¬ 
sons, especially among women, so notably inisa])prchcnd the 
duty of being instant in and out of season in their recommenda¬ 
tions of religion. 

To an English reader, the effect of many portions of ‘‘ Queochy” 
must be particularly ludicrous and paintul in this regard. For 
example, Mr. Carleton, a man of^ancient and noble family, is 
not only a methodist and theoretically a republican, which men of 
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ancioiit and noblo Enough families scarcely ever happen to be, but 
he carries liis reli^'ioii into the ball-room, and discourses of the one 
thing needful to his partner in the dance; which men of ancient 
and noble English families tir.ve.r tlo: for, in external behaviour 
at least they are always gentlemen, and would always shun the 
ungentle and unnecessary sliock of heterogeneous elements. 

Wo trust that the authoress of tlie “ W'^ide Wide World” and 
of “ C^ueechy” will take these remarks in good part, and as not 
im|)lying any want of appreciation of the great merits of her 
writings. The heartiness and sincierity with wliicli she dwells 
npon and desci'ihcs, in its minutest tletails, fanii-lMi in 
America are very delightful, ami <]uite new iu their way, which 
is wholly uuseiitimeiital and truly national. Hut the liighest 
qualities of this lady’s mind, as shewm iu her v\orks, are, 
the heartiness of lier religion, notw’itiistanding the mista.kes we 
liave noticed; and, scMtidb/^ the clear understanding, which, 
having once Jijipn'hemled Christianity, not as a mere logical 
conclusion, hut as a ikc.t of experience and a living pr(*sence, is 
not for an instant to be juizzlcd by any seeming contradiction. 
This clcar-sightedncss, and the power of expressing it so as to 
imjiress othe'rs, is a very I'cmarkable and unspeakably valuable 
(juality of the American mind in matters of religion. Of all 
I’cliidous writers, the Americans are those who have the firmest 
footing upon this unassailable ground of jiersonal exjierience 
and tlie actual faets of nature; and wliat our great (dirlstiau 
plulusopber Buthv (a inime tliat will always be as dear to C'hris- 
tiaus, as re{)ugnaiit to pseudo-pliiloftopliers) i'elt so pow'erl'ully, 
and exjiressed with so much difficulty and obscurity iu bis im¬ 
mortal Analogy,” sciMus to be an ordinary inheiitance of the 
religious mind in America. 

To ]\Ir. Longfellow’s ‘‘ITyjierion'’ and “ Kavanagh,” we re¬ 
gret that we cannot award the unqualified praise which many of 
his admirers tiiiuk tliat they deserve. The faults which we 
lately exposed iu this writer’s verse are equally visible in bis 
])rose. In neither does the writer seem sincere in Ids dealings 
with nature, lie cares rather to say fine'kings’’ than true 
ones. Of course w'e do not moan that ho is consciously insin¬ 
cere ; but this desire to be “ eifective” and “ striking,” obscures 
his eye for the truth; and it is jirccistdy when Mr. Longfellow 
imagines that he is saying his best things, that he is least worth 
attending to. He lias a subtle power of observation, a very 
graceful fancy, and considerable general information, and these 
<{ualitics, wdien the author by happy chance forgets hiuiselfj and 
lives ill his subject, combine to produce some very pleasant 
“ light-reading,” though, at best, there is an air of fiipjiancy and 
sentimentality, wdiicli seems be inseparable from his style. 
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It would be difficult to justify this charge by any short extracts. 
The fault lies in the general tone tvither than in any particular 
j)assages. The only extract we shall make from i\lr. Long¬ 
fellow’s prose is one which we select for the merit of shrewtlness, 
ami for its bearing closely upon the subject of American litera¬ 
ture in general. It is from the pleasing little novel called 

Ivavanagh.” 

“lie announceil liiinself as Mr. Hathaway. Passing tl.iougli the 
village, he could not deny himself the pleasure of calling on Mr, 
Churchill, whom he knew by his wi’itings in the pcritalicals, though 
not personally. Ho wished, moreover, to secure the co- 0 ],)cration of 
one already so favourably known to the literary world, in a new 
magazine he was about to establish, in order to raise the eliaracter of 
Ameriean literature, which, in his oi»inion, the existing reviews and 
jnagazines had entix’ely failed to aecomplish. A daily increasing 
ward of somethitig better was felt by the public; and the lime had 
come tor the estahlishment of such a periodical as he pro[)()sed. 
Alter explaining, in rather a llorid and exubei’ant manner, his jdan 
and pros])ects, he entered more at large into the subj(!c.t of American 
literainre, which it was his design to foster and palronize. 

“ '■ I think, JMr. Churchill,’ said he, ‘ that we want ii Jiational 
literature, eommeiisurale witli our tuoiintaiiis and ri\crs—commen¬ 
surate with Miagani, the Allcgiianics, and the great lakes!’ 

“ ‘ Oh!’ 

‘ AVT want a national epic, that shall cori’cspond to the size of tlie 
country; thtit shall be to all other c|)ics, wlnu liiinvtird’s Panoiama 
of the Mississippi is to all other paintings—the lurgosf in the world.’ 

“ ‘ Ah!’ 

“ ‘ We want a national drama in which scope enough shall he 
given to our gigantic national ideas, and 1o the unparalleled activity 
and progress ol our people.’ 

“ ‘ Of course.' 

“ ‘ 111 a word, want a national literature altogetlier shaggy and 
unshorn, that shall shake the earth like a herd of hniraloes thundering 
over the prairies.’ 

“ ‘ Precisely,’ interrupted Mr, Churchill, ‘ but excuse me ; are you 
not confounding things that have no analogy ? Great has a very 
different meaning when ajiplied to a river, and when applied to liter¬ 
ature ... A man will not iicces.sarily be a great poet because 
he lives near a great mountain ; nor, being a poet, will he neces¬ 
sarily write better than another because he lives nearer Niagara.’ 

“ ‘ But, Mr. Churchill, you do not, surely, mean to deny the in¬ 
fluence of scenery on tlie mind ?’ 

“ ‘ No, only to deny that it can create genius. At best it can 
only develop it. Switzerland has produced no extraordinary, ])oet; 
nor, as far as T know, have the Andes, or the Himalaya mounrtains, 
or the Mountains of the Moon in Africa,’ 

“ ‘ But, At all events,’ urged Mr. Hathaway, ‘ let us have our 
literature national. If it is not national, it is nothing.' 
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“ ‘ On the contrary, it may he a great deal. Nationality is a. good 
thing to a certain extent, but universality is better. All that is best 
in the gi’cat poets of all countries is not wliat is nalional in them, but 
what is univcraal.’* 

“ '•Ihit you admit nationality to be a good thing?’ 

Yes, it'not carried too far; still I eont'ess it rather limits one’s 
views of trutli. I prefer' wliat is natural. JMero nationality is often 
riibculou.s. Every one smiles wlien be hears tlic Jce.laiulic proverl), 
“ Iceland is the best land the sun shines upon.” Let us be natural, 
and we shall be nalional enough, lieside.',, our literature can be 
strictly national only so far as our character and -'odes of thought 
dill'er from those of other nation'^. Now, as we aie very like the 
English—are, in fa<;t, English under a ililferent sky—I do not see 
liow our literature can be dillln-ent to theirs. We.'^fward from hand 
to hand we jiass the lighted torch, but it wa.s lighted at the old 
donu^slic iireside of England.’ 

“ ‘'rhen you thiu|v our literature is never to be anything but an 
imitation of the English ?' 

“ ‘ Not at all. It is not an imitation, but, as some one has said, 
a continuation.’ 

“ ‘ It seems to me tliat you take a very na.i-row view of the 


subject.’ 

“ ‘ (Ill the contrary, a very broad one. No literature is complete 
until the language in wliieb it is written is dead. We may well be 
proud of our task and our position. Let u.s sec if we can build in 
any way worthy of our forcfathi'rs.’ 

“ ‘ IJnt I insist npoii originality.’ 

“ ‘ Yes; but wiiiioiit spasms and eonvuLioiis. Authors must not, 
like Cliiiiese soldiers, expect to win vicloi'ies by tuniiiig somersets in 
the air. ... I was about to say, also, that I tliouglit our litera¬ 
ture would, lina’.ly, not be wanting in a kind of universality.’ 

* * 'X- * -K 


“ ‘ If that is your way of thinking,’ said the visitor, ‘ you will like 
the woi’k 1 am now engnged u(ion.’ 

“ ‘ Wliat i. it?’ 


‘‘‘A gretit national drama, the scene of which is laid in New 
Mexic,i. It is called Don Seratin, or the iVIanpiis of the Seven 
Churches. The principal eharaciers arc Don Seralin, an old Spanish 
hidalgo; his Viungliter, Doscada; and Fra Serapion, tiie curate. The 
play open.s with Fra Seraiuon at breakfast; on the table a game 
cock, tied by llic leg, sharing his master's meal, 'rhen follows a 
.scene at the eock-pit, where the JNIarquis stakes the remnant of liis 
fortune—his herds and hacienda—on a favourite cock, and loses.' 


“ ‘ But what do you know about cock-lighting?’ demanded ratlicr 
than asked the astonished and half-laughing schoolmaster. 

“ ‘ I was not very well informed on that subject, and 1 was going 
to ask if you could not recommend some work.’ 

“‘The only work I am acquainted with,’ replied Mr. Churchill, 
‘ is the llev, Mr. Pegge’s essay upon cock-fighting among the ancients; 
and I hardly see how you could apply that to the Mexicans.’ 
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“ ‘ Why thny aro a kind of ancionts, you knou*. I certainly will 

hunt up the essay you mention, and sen what 1 can do wilh it.’ 

* * * * * 

“ ‘ The suhject is certainly very orii^inal, but it does not strike 
me as’—■ 

“‘Prospective, yon see/ .said Mr. Hathaway, with a penetrating 
look. • 

“ ‘ Ah, ye.s ; 1 perceive you tish with a he.avy .sinker—down far 
into tlie future—among posterity, as it were.’ 

“ ^ You hav(; .stdzed the idea. IJe.sides I obxiatc you»’ obje(Uion by 
introdneiiig an American ciren.s company fi'om tin; ITniled Statc.^ 
whieli ctiablc.s ioe to bring hor.'ies on tlie stage, and produce great 
scenic eflcct.’ 

“ ‘ Tliat i.s a bold design. 'rhccritic.s will be out ii])oii yon w'ith- 
out fail.’ 

“ ‘ Ne\er fear that. I know the critics root and branch—out and 
out — have summered and winlcrerl with tliem—in fact, am ofic of 
them myself. Very goo<l fellows are the critics; arc they md?’ 

“ ‘ Oh yes; only they ha\e .such a {deasant way of talking ilown 
upon autlioj's.’ 

“‘If they did not talk down upon them, they would .‘•hew no 
superiority ; and, of course, that would never do.’ , 

‘‘ ‘ Nor i,'' it to be wondere<l at .that authors are sometimes a little 
irritable. J often recall tint })oet in llio J^panish fable, wlio.ie manu- 
.scri{)l.s were devoured by mice, till at length he ])iit some coi’iosiv(i 
.sublimate into his ink, and was never Iroiibhal M<rain. . . And what 
d(» yon mean to call this new inaga/ine ?’ impiire I Mr. ('liureliill. 

“ ‘ We mean to cull it the “ Niagara.”’ 

“ ‘ Why that is the name of our tirc-engiue! why not call it ihe 
“ Iv\tinguislier ?” ’ 

“ ‘ 'I'liat is also a. good name,; but I prefer the Niagara, as more 
national. And i hope Mr. ( hnrehill you will let us count upon you. 
Wc should like to have an article fi’orn your pen for every number.’ 

“ ‘ Do you iiKuin to f)ay your eoniributor.s ?’ 

“‘Not the th’st ycai-, 1 am sorry to say; but after that, if the 
work succeeds, wc .shall pay bund.somcly—and of course it. will suc¬ 
ceed, for we mean it shall, and we never say fall. There is no .such 
word in our dictionary, liefore the year is (uit, W(j mean to print 
50,000 copies; and 50,0(h) copies will give us at least 150.000 
rcader.s, and, with such an audience, any author might be satistied.’ ” 

Til concluding^ t]ii.s ha.sty notice, *we imi.st congratulate our 
brothers upon the very deciclerl and really, because uncon¬ 
sciously, independent ground they have taken of late in tictional 
literature. 'I'he works which we have now noticed, with many 
others wlio.se merits we have not been able, through want of .space 
to con.sider, are far more in their prondse than in their perfoiun- 
anoe, though that is by no means trifling. ^Ve can scarcely hope 
too much frojn the writers of America, if they will only he careful 
to remember that their language is, or ought to he, English. 
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Art. tv .—John Jo, WyoViffo,) D.D.: A Afonoarnph. By Robert 
Vaughan, D.I), London, 

There is no more intercstin<T form of literary e.xcrcise than 
tliat which, nnder tlie name of Monograph, has recently become 
common amongst us. In these days of siij)era1)undant author- 
ship, abstract disrpiisitions have not tiu' best chance of being read, 
and even formal biograjdn'es of the old siami) arc apt to prove 
wearisome. The Monograph meets tins cmcigoncy. Tt is a 
kind of compromise between the regular biograjjliy and the his¬ 
torical or jjhilosophical essay. In the regular biography the 
attejition is fastened from first to last on tlie life of the individual 
who is the subject of the memoir, and tlie interest is supposed to 
lie in the actions and experiences of this individual as constituting 
a story in thcmselvi's. In the Monograph, on the other hand, 
the motive of the author may be, eitlu*r a ])reconccived intei’est 
in the individual for his-own sake, or an interest in certain ideas 
and views which may bo conveniently expounded in connexion 
with the life of the individual, or an interest in the general his¬ 
tory of the age to whicli the individual belonged. In any case, 
lie allows himself’ lai’gor scope, assumes more of the didactic or 
eX])ository spirit, and narrates facts chiefly with a view to the in- 
terjirctations which may be made to flow' from tlicm. One of the 
advantages of f is form of literary production is tliat it may he 
of any hmgth. It may be restricted to the limits of a lecture or a 
review article, as in the Iiiographic jiapers of Macaulay, the lec¬ 
tures of Emerson on Rejircsentative Men, and the hundreds of 
similar essays and sketches w hich are perpetually streaming from 
the press; or it may' swell out to the orthodox limits of a bio¬ 
graphy, as exenijilitied in some of the works of Neaiuler and 
other writers of note. 

Veiv conspicuous among larger literary efforts of this kind is 
Dr. Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffc. It is, as most of our readers 
must be aware, no hasty production got up to .satisfy an imme¬ 
diate demand of the market It is nearly a quarter of a century 
.since Dr. Vaughan, then a very young man, gave to the world, 
as the fruit of much labour and research, a work which has ever 
since been regarded by all competent authoritie.s, both at home 
and on the Continent, as the only thorough and satisfactory ac¬ 
count of the life and opinions of the English Proto-Reformer. 
Even then he must have po.ssessed tliat most essential of qualifi- 
tions in a biographer—strong and enthnsi.astic symjiathy wdth the 
man whose life he had undertaken to write. Nothing less than 
a real personal affection for Wycliffe, and a conviction of the 
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vtilue anrl pornifinencc of much tliat Wvciiffo tniifrht, could have 
])rom})ted a young writer to go so t'n* out of the beaten and easy 
track of aiitliorshij), and to iiujmsc upon liinisclf, as the condition 
of literary distinction, the toil of so much severe and original re¬ 
search as was retpiired fer the correct delineation of a man of the 
fourteenth century. Even this qualification, liowever, would 
seem to have grown in the author since Tie first aspired to snpjdy 
the English public witii what till then had been a desi>li'ra< um-— 


a complete and aci urate life of Wyclifle. Years and continued 
activity in very various dejiartments Jiave since raised Dr. 
Vaughan to tlio place lie liolds in tlie public eye as one of the 
'•liiefvS and ornanumts of English Dissent, and one of the most 
liberal (Ibristian thinkers, and effective* Christian writers of 


tlio time. Xow, tho: gli his activity during tliose years must 
nei'cssarily have swelled out his mind beyond its dimensions 
at the time when tho character of W velilfe first cauu[lit liis re¬ 


gards and oceii])ied his pen, and though, as all kniiw, ho has 
since been engaged in many a (•((iitrovei'sv and many' a spoeiila- 
tion sneli as M yelille an<l tlio fourtecniJi eenturv never dreamt 
ofi yet W'hoever knows anything of Dr. Vaughan must know that, 
by reason (d some of Jiis own leading teiuleneies and convictions 
in social and ecidesiastieal matfers, he is the, very man to be still 
attracted to ycliflo as a biogra])li(‘r*onght to be, and to evolve 
from tho ^tol■y of liis life its full modern meaning. Ih'. seems 
liiinself to have felt this, and to have bi'eu loth to risk the aliena¬ 
tion of a subject wbieli ho had already, as it wm'c, made liis ow'ii 
])roperly. Accordingly, returning to it with all that enlargement 
of view and increased ex])erienee in literary art wdiicli he has 
acquired since ho first dealt with it, lie has super.scded liis former 
by tho pn'seiit work, in wdiieli tlie old materials liave been vvhollv^ 


recast, and tlic entire story of Wyelilles lile carefully rewritten. 
"VVe congratulate him and the public on so snceessfui a perform¬ 
ance. Tlie work as it is now jint forth, is in the form of n 
single small quarto volume, handsomely and massively bound in 
a sombre antique style, beautifully jirinted, and illustrated witli 


engravings. Corresponding with this exterior arc tho contents, 
which wo would characterize as exhibiting a rare combination of 
the solid with tho artistic. In the former w'ork there w’as abun¬ 


dant evidence that the author bad spared no pains in making 
liiinself acquainted with all the necessary materials, and in build¬ 
ing these materials together into a substantial piece of English 
ecclesiastical history. This merit of solidity, of conscientious la¬ 
bour spent in thoroughly overcoming the difhculties of liis ^ask, 
will still attract the notice of the reader; but the author has 
succeeded, in this new perlbrnianoe, in imparting a charm of 
colour arid*picture.squencss wdiich renders the whole work more 
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light, ami capable of producing a stronger impression upon the 
imagination. Keeping his eve steadily on Wycliifo, and tracing 
the development of Ids opitdons throngli his writings, lie hhews 
his mastery of the most approved method of moilern biographic 
art by inti’odncing sketches of contemporary Knglish scenes and 
manners, and inweaving into the narrative whatever-either of 
anecdote or of comment may helj) to j)aint the portrait of Wyc- 
liffo more distinctly against the entire background of liis age. 
TJie style of the volume is admirable --easy and flowing, at the 
same time that it is mase,nlino and nervoiu : and there are not 
a few passages of beautiful descriptive writing, a.; well as of elo¬ 
quent moral appeal. In short, considering the dilHtmlt nature of 
the subject, the v\ork*may rank as ])erliaj)s the most successful 
of professed historical monogra})lis in the language. The limn¬ 
ing is occasionally a little faint and uncertain ; but this is to bo 
accepted as an lionest indication of the obscurity of objects \v])cn 
seen at so great a distance in the past. ^J'o make the lines too 
certain in such a case might often be to paint falsely. 

Johnde W^ycliffe wasljorn in 1324, in tlie parish of IVycliffe, 
near Richmond, in Y^orkshlre; and was j)robably a incmher of the 
family of the AVycliffes, wlio then were, and continued till lGt)G 
to be, the cldcf ju’oprietors of land in the parish. After receiv¬ 
ing the rudiments of his education either at home or in some 
Conventual school near, he removed in 1I34() to Oxford, which 
from that time ln'eamc the chief scene of his studies and labours. 
Here, as one of s hue ten thousand students then assembled tliere, 
he distinguished himself first in Queen’s, and afterwards in Mer¬ 
ton Oolloge, of which ho became a fellow'. Notliing more is 
authentically known of Wycliffo till loGl, when, being then a 
priest and thij'ty-seven years of ago, he obtained, almost contem¬ 
poraneously, two preferments—the living of Fylingham in the 
diocese of Lincoln, and tlie mastershij) and vvardenship of Ralliol 
College. Four years later, or in 13(55, ho was transferred from 
the wardcnsliip of lialliol to that of Canterbury Ilall, a priest 
named Wodehall, then holding the office, having been deprived 
of it by Jslep, Archbishop of Canterbury, the founder of the 
Hall. On Islop's death, ho^'cver, in the following year, his suc¬ 
cessor, Archbishop Langliam, declared Wycliffe’s appointment 
null, and restored Wodehall; against which decision AV^ycliftb 
apj)ealcd to the Pope. The cause did not come to an end till 
1370, when it was given against Wyclitfe—a circumstance to 
which the more low'-minded of his Catholic critics have not failed 
to attribute his subsequent hostility to the Papacy. But, as Dr. 
Vaughan shews, Wyclifl’e had begun to be knowm for what he 
was, even while his cause at the Papal Court was ])ending. 

Obviously, from liis position in the University, a* man emin- 
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ent for his acquirements in all the scholastic learning; and dia¬ 
lectics of his age,—a fact ts Inch is, moreover, expressly testihed 
by his enemy, tlie old historian Knighton,—Wyoliffe seems from 
the first to have been recognised as one of the leading minds in 
what may be called the liberal or anti-Pa])al j)arty among the 
Oxford Churchmen of that day. Nothing will bo more surpris¬ 
ing to many of Dr. Vaughaji‘’s readers than the evidence which 
he adduces of the existence in England, in the fourtearth cen¬ 
tury, of a strong and wide-spread feeling of dissent from the 
claims and practices of the Church of Rome. There were the 
elements at that time in England, it might almost be said, of a 
Protestantism, in some respects more radical and thorough¬ 
going than that which, tw’O centuries later, became the basis of 
the Church of Englan i. Much of this early Anglican Protest¬ 
antism w'as, doubtless, the creation of Wycliff'o; but much of it 
preceded him and served liim as a vantage-ground. There 
were two jioiuts, in particular, on which the current of English 
nj)inion was at that time adverse to the policy of the Romish 
Church. 

Every student of the middle ages knows who and wdiat were 
the jMcndicant Eriars. ^l*hey date their origin from the 
tliirtecnth century, wlien certain religious enthusiasts of the 
Continent, groaning over the corrupfions of the Church, and 
the la/dness even of the monkish orders, conceived the itlea «)f 
founding new religious fraternities who should as far surpass the 
monks in devotion, as the monks had originafh’’ surpassed the 
ordinary secular or parish clergy. Hence arose the ortlers of 
the Eriars, which were in process of time consolidated into four, 
—the Dominicans or Black Eriars; the Eranciscans or Grey 
Eriars, called also Cordeliers; the Carmelites or White Eriars ; 
and the Augustines, who, as w'ell as the Eranciscans, bore the 
name of Grey Friars, The rules of these four orders differed 
in some respects ; but all of them had this in common, that wliile, 
like the monks, they came under vows of celibacy and poverty, 
they were not to shut themselves up in monkish seclusion, but 
w’ere to roam abroad as itinerant preachers, living on alms which 
they were to beg from the people. From the very first these 
itinerant orders found favour with the Popes, from whom they 
obtained license to preach, and to perform all other priestly 
offices without being liable to the jurisdiction of the bishops or 
other ordinary clerical dignitaries, whose dioceses or parishes 
they might invade. In short, they were religious Voluntaries, 
jirofessing Romanism in its most intense form. With such 
enthusiasm did they set out, and so popular were they at iirst, 
that in a short space of time they overspread all Europe, and so 
mmiopolraet! tlie ministry of religion in every Catholio country 
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as to cast the ordinary parish clergy into the shade. For a 
time, as Dr. Vaughan Joints out, thdy were the instruments of 
a really good work—their ardour, and, above all, their assiduity 
in proacning to the people, communicating life and impulse 
when it was much needea. Latterly, however, they became a 
pest and nuisance almost eveiywhere. The fine theoretical 
Voluutar3risra with which they oegan, and according to which 
they were to have no income except the voluntary oflPerings of 
the people given in exchange for their services as preachers of 
the Gospel, degenerated into little better than a craft ‘of so 
managing the people by their demoanonr ana their services as 
to raise the amount of the supplies. Chaucer’s picture of the 
Frere or Friar-Limitour, (i.e., licensed to beg within a particular 
district,) conveys the popular impression regarding these gentry 
at the time in question :— 

“ A Friar there was, a wanton, and a merry, 

A Limitour, a full solornpno man. 

In all the orders four is none that can 
So much of dalliance and fair language. 

He had ymadc full many a marriage 
Of younge women at hia owen cost. 

Until his order he was a noble post. 

Full well beloved, and familier was he 
With frankeleius over all in his countrt^e, 

And eke with worthy women of the town ; 

Fo) he had power of confessiouii 
As said himsclfe more than a curate, 

For of his order he was liccnciate. 

Full sweetly herde he confession, 

And pleasant was his absolution, 
lie was an easy man to give penance, 

There as he wist to han a good pittance ; 

For unto a poor order for to give 

To signd that a man is well yshrive. 

* * » * 

And, over all, there as profit should arise 
Courteous he .was and lowly of servicef 
There n’as no iran nowhere so vertoous. 

Ho was the best^ boggai* in all his house} 

And gave a certain farm for the grant. 

None of liis bretheren came in his haunt j 
For thbugh a widow hadd^ but a shoe, 

So pleasant was his In pnndpiOi 

Yet would he have a farthing ei^he went.’* 

In short, if this portrait is correct, the great accomplishment 
uf the Friars was the art of religious begging. Forbidden by 
their vows to possess land, they had yet ample use tor money in 
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providing for their own wants, and building fine churches j and 
hence money-getting became their chief aim. To this end, the 
satirists of the time said, the dnft of most of their sermons was 
to inculcate the dut^, of giving; to this end, also, they studied the 
meatts of being agreeable, letting ecclesiastical culprits off far 
more easily than the parish priest would, and admitting to the 
sacraments and other ordinances of religion persons of noto¬ 
riously bad reputation. The sale of pardons from Rome was 
also one of their means of money-making. Kow all this was 
extremely distasteful to a large portion of the English clergy. 
There were some, indeed, and these chicfiy the more vehement 
Romilnists among the higher clergy, who looked w ith favour on 
the Mendicant Friars, and regarded them as a class of func¬ 
tionaries essential to the interests of tlie Church; but many 
otliers, and probably the majority of the secular clergy, com¬ 
plained bitterly of the mischief they were doing by leading away 
the people from tlieir proper pastors and interfering with the 
ordinary course of ecclesiastical discij)liiic. 

Far inore important, however, than this division of national 
sentiment in the matter of the Begging Friars, was the difference 
of opinion on another point,—the relative rights of* the Papacy 
and the Crown within the realm of England. Since the great 
struggle between Pope Gregory VII? and the Emperor llenry 
IV., the question as to the relative rights of the Popes and the 
civil potentates of different countries, had been the one question 
whicli agitated all Europe. The form which* this controversy 
between the spiritual and the temporal power had assumed on 
the part of the Church, is thus succinctly described by Dr. 
Vaughan:— 

“ It was demanded that clergymen who became offendei'S against 
the laws of society should not. be amenable to the civil authorily, ib 
the manner of other criminals, but that they should be tried by eccle¬ 
siastical judges; that the Grown should abstain from any meddling 
with the property of the Church, the same being sacred and wholly 
beyond the province of the magistrate, except to protect it from' 
injury; that, in the election of prelates, the collation to benefices, and 
the government of the Universities, deference should be shown, 
according to usage, to the su^^ssors of St. Peter, as the centre of 
ecclesiastical unity; and,, in oas^ ofobstinate disobedience to the will 
of the representative of the Prince of the Apostles, the Pontiff could 
declare crowfis a forfeiturci—^cotlW abso^e subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance; and, to enforce 8,u<^ decisions, could lay provinces and 
nations under an inte:i[dictj-^d, -sentence which left all conditions of 
people without the consolations of religion, by causing the churclies to 
Ibe closed, and the functions of the priesthood to *be Suspended.” 

Such wefe the clahns of tW Papacy w systematized by Gre- 
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gory VII. and his successoi’s, and applied ^^ith more or less 
strictness to all the nations of Christendom. It was the instinct 
of kin^ and of civil mapistratos to deny these claims and to 
struggle against them. The Norman kings of England had 
genei’ally been pretty peremptory in theif dealings with the 
Popes; but John, tlmt silliest of them all, had, among the other 
mischiefs of his reign, entangled the whole question of the rela¬ 
tions of England to the Papacy, by consenting to hold the crown 
as a direct fief of the Roman see, and pay an annual tribute for 
the same of a thousand marks. This miserable bargain was 
repudiated at the time by the English baro.is; but, for one 
reason or another, the tribute continued to be occasionally paid 
in subsequent reigns. Edward Til. —a monarch in wnose 
splendid reign the English nation was first consolidated, and the 
English tongue first formed—discontinued the tribute as soon as 
he came of age; and fimn that time the Popes w'ere obliged to 
bo content with the same general autliority over England which 
they wielded over all the nations. In the year 1365, however, 
or at the very time when Wyclitfe was appointed to the TVar- 
denship of Canterbury Hall, Pope Urban v., anxious in a small 
way to repeat the great game of his predecessors, the Gregorys, 
the Innocents, and the Bonifaces, revived the Papal claim of 
supremacy over England, and demanded the arrears of tribute 
due from the English crown to the Pupal see. Never was such 
a demand made at a more unsuitable moment. On the one 
hand, England was at the height and in the full pride of her 
national puissance. Thirty-eight years of the able rule of 
Edward, illustrated by h^s magnificent conquests in France, and 
the victories of Crocy and Poictiers, had enlarged the power of 
England without, and had developed the thew and courage of 
her people within, till they could ill brook the very semblance 
of insult. On the other hand, it was the hour of the weakness 
of the Papacy. The so-called Babylonish Capfivitv^ during 
which the Popes, exiled from Rome and Italy, held tlbeir court 
at Avignon in France, where they were virtually the puppets of 
French policy, had already lasted sixty years; and urban V. 
was the sixth of those seven Pontiffs, all of French birth, in 
whose hands the keys of St. Peter dangled so languidly during 
this period of estrangement an4 degradation, Ijifdeed, it was 
ratlier as a Frenchman doing spite to the eonoueror of his 
countiy, than as a Pope zealous for the rights or the Papa^, 
that IJrbaif advanced his claim. In England, how’ev'er, tnd 



as received and discussed as a daim of the PoiJes as such, 
answer was immediate and decisive. Parliament met-* 
at was a time of Parliaments, for in a pign of fifty years 
Ward summoned no fower than seyenty,)7Mleiil»eratea one 
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day^ chiefly that the prelates might make up their minds on the 
subject, and then declared unanimously tliat neither John nor 
any other king had a right to subj’ect the realm of England to 
any foreign authority whatever, that any bargain of uiat sort 
was null from the first, and that, if the Pope were to go on with 
his claim, all the resources of the nation *vould be at the disposal 
of the crown. 

So, as far as public action was concerned, the matter termi¬ 
nated. But though the heart of the. nation was sound, and even 
the prelates wore constrained by circumstances to be unanimous 
in their defence of the crown on this particular occasion, tliere 
was a strong leaven of Ultramontanism in English opinion, 
which found other ways of making its appearance. Though not 
such extreme partisans of the Papacy as the iWars, many of the 
secular and monastic clergy were yef on the side of the Popes on 
a number of questions then in process of agitation. One of these 
questions rogardetl the right of nomination to vacant bishoprics, 
a ri^ht which liad been largely usurped by the Popes. Agaip, 
there was the question of First-fruits, or of the right of the 
prelates, in virtue of the Papal sanction, to exact from persons 
newly appointed to benefices, a sum equal to the first year’s 
income. The powers and privileges, of the Papal legates were 
also a subj’ect of controversy. Lastly, there had grown up an 
agitation on the subject of the appointment of ecclesiastics to 
civil posts and places, the laity generally desitiug a change in 
this respect, while the more powerful clergy naturally clung to 
a practice so favourable to the w^orldly interests of their order. 
Now all these questions adtled together made up a ground of 
controversy amply sufficient for the appearance of two parties— 
a Romanist or Ultramontane party, whose tendencies on the 
whole accorded with those of the Papacy; and a liberal or 
Reforming party, vaguely borne in the direction of an ideal 
Church of the future, more suitable to be the Church of a free 
nation. , 

The right notion, then, to start with about Wycliffe is that he 
was from the very first one of the chiefs of this Liberal or Re¬ 
forming party in tlie English Church. Oxford was the centre 
of the controversy, and Wycliij^e was one of the men of greatest 
note in the liberal party git Oxford. Indeed, till about his 
fiftieth year, so far as we have any authentic record, Wycliffe 
did not stand forth in the public eye of England as anything 
more ttian this* His only i/nportant publications up till this 
time seem to have been a pamphlet against the Mopdicant Friars, 
in which, in a style of remarkably hard hitting, he adduces fifty 
separate heads of impeachment against them; and a, pape? on 
the side of the Crown and Parh'ament in the question of the 
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Papal tribute. In these writings, indeed, an acute observer 
might have discerned the germs of peculiar views, both theolo¬ 
gical and political; but, so far as tlieir main purport was con¬ 
cerned, they might have been written by any other clergyman 
of the Liberal party. The development of Wycliffe’s more 
original and peculiar opinions belonged, therefore, to the later 
period of his life. 

In 1868, Wycliffe had exchanged his living of Fylingham for 
that of Lutgershall in the same diocese, a Jiving of inferior value, 
but convenient as being nearer to Oxford. More important in 
connexion with his intellectual history was the opening of his 
course of Divinity Lectures in Oxford in 1372. It has been 
usual to represent him as having been appointed Professor of 
Divinity in that year; but tlie fact is that there was then at 
Oxford no formal professorship, in the modern sense, either of 
Divinity or of anything else, and that any Doctor of Divinity was 
qualified, in virtue of his degree, to open a class for the teaching 
of theology. It seems to have been during the first years of 
Wycliffe’s career as a theological lecturer that he began to form 
and express those views which afterwards constituted his prin¬ 
cipal theological heresies. In order to indicate, as nearly as 
possible, the tenor and substance of his theological lectures, Dr. 
Vaughan gives an elaborate analysis of the Trialogusj one of the 
Latin treatises of Wycliffe, “ to which both his enemies and his 
friends appealed most frec^ueiitly, after his decease, as being the 
great depository of Ins opinions.” In this Trialogus^ which is a 
kind of continuous scholastic discussion carried on by three 
imaginary personages, denominated Aletheia, Pseudis, and 
Phronesis, views are occasionally broached which, as Dr. 
Vaughan says, must have been somewhat startling to the audi¬ 
ence who heard them spoken, perhaps in more emphatic words, 
by the author’s own mouth. One or two passages, as translated 
by Dr. Vaughan, may serve as examples of the incidental spurts 
of novelty and heresy that must have enlivened the cour^ of the 
lectures. 

Liberty of Comcience. “ Christ wished His Jaw to be observed wil¬ 
lingly, freely, ttiat in such obedience men might find happiness. 
Hence he appointed no civil punishment to be inflicted on tram^cs- 
sors of his commandments, but left the persons neglecting them to a 
suffering more severe, that would come after the day of ji^gment** 

Sms venial and mortal* “ Priests who know better hoW to extort 
money for sins than hew to cleanse any man firom. them, or*how to 
]j[atinguish betaken the mortal and the venial, about which they 
■jbble so much.” ♦ ' . 

Baints* FesHvals^ If there be any eelfehratfon In honour of the 

saints which is not kept within ih^sO limits, it is not to be douhted 
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that cupidity, or some other evil cause, has given rise to such ser¬ 
vices. Hence not a fevsr think it would be wdl for the Church, if all 
festivals of that nature were abolislmd, and those only retained which 
have respect immediately to Christ. . . . The Scriptures assure 
US that Christ is the Mediator between God and man. Hence many 
are of opinion that when prayer was directed only fo the middle per¬ 
son of the Trinity for spiritual help, the Church was more Nourishing 
and made greater advances than it does now, when' so many new 
intercessors have been found out and introduced.” 

Scripture, Tradition, and Papal Authority. “ Inasmuch as it i«i the 
will of the Holy Spirit that our attention should not be dispersed 
over a large number of object**, but concentrated on one sufficient 
source 6f instruction, it is His pleasure that the books of the Old and 
New Law should be read and studied ; and that men should not bo 
taken up with other books, which, true as they may be, and contain¬ 
ing even Scripture truth, as they may by implication, are not to be 
confided in without caution and limitation. Hence Augustine often 
epfoins it on his readers, not to place any faith in bis word or writ¬ 
ings, except in so far as they have their foundation in Scripture, 
wherein, as he often says, i** contained all truth, either directly or by 
implication. Of course, we should judge in this manner concerning 
the wiitings of other holy doctois, and much moie <‘oncerning the 
writings of the Roman Church, and oChcr doctore in these later times. 
If we follow this rule, the Scriptures will be held in becoming reve¬ 
rence. The Papal bulls will be superaedid, as they ought to bo. The 
veneration of men for the laws of the Papacy, as well as for the opi¬ 
nions of our modern doctors, which, since the kosing of Satan, they 
have been so free to promulgate, will be restrained*within due limits. 
What concern have the faitliful with writings of this sort, except as 
they are honestly deduced/rom the fountain of Scripture?” 

Plenty of work for Chrisfs Soldiers. “The believer in maintaining 
the law of Christ, should be prepared, as his soldier, fo endure all 
things at the hands of the satraps of this world; declaring boldly to 
Pope and Cardinals, to Bishops and Prelates, how unjustly, accord¬ 
ing to the teaching of the Gospel, they serve God in their offices, sub¬ 
jecting those committed to their care to great injury and peri), such as 
must bring on them a speedy destruction in one way or another. All 
this applies, indeed, to temporal lords, but not in so great a degree 
as to the clergy; for, as the abomination of desolation begins with a 
perverted clergy, so the consolation begins with a converted clergy. 
Hence we Christiaiis need not visit Pagans in order to endure mar¬ 
tyrdom by converting them; we haxe ^y to declare with constancy the 
law ^ God hejbre Cwsarian prelatei, and htraightway the flower of mar-- 
tyrdom wdl ^ at hand** 

Somewhat hold and wholesome thinking all this, as Dr. 
Vanghan says, to find ventilation in Oxford in 1372 and Same 
yeays 8nbse<juent. We have phjy to imagine these casual epurk 
m their pr<J]per placea ii\,a cohrse pi dogmatic theology^ and to 
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fancy sqch views expounded more fully in their mntual con- 
nexioO) and with all the circumstance proper to the dialectic 
method of the time, and wo shall see that Pr. Wycliffe, about 
the fiftieth year of his age, must have felt that he had broken 
loose at many points from tho ordinary faith of the lioraish 
Chnrch, and also that the fact that ho had done so had become 
pretty generally known* Hut, though already “ a black sheep,” 
no stood too high not only in the University, but also in tho 
favour of men of mark and influence, to bo as yet openly taken 
to task. He was even selected by the King and his ministers for 
a difficult and delicate mission, for which lie was believed to be 
peculiarly qualified. The King and Parliament were still at 
variance with the Avignon Popes on certain points incidental to 
the old controversy, and particularly on tho subject of the Papal 
provisions,” or appointments to benefices, and interference 
with the fruits of benefices witliin the English kingdom. One 
embassy, consisting of two clerical and two lay coramissionei^, 
had been sent to Avignon in 1373, to remonstrate with Gre¬ 
gory XI. and his. advisers; and in 1374, a second embassy of 
the same kind was resolved on. Wycliffe was one of this 
second embassy, his follow-commissioner being Gilbert, Bishop 
of Bangor. It was not to Avignon, however, but to Bruges, 
that the commissioners repaired to conduct their negotiations, 
Papal envoys being sent to that ci^ to meet them. Another 
commission, consisting of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
the Earl of Salisbur'., and Sudbury, Bishop of London, w'as at 
the same time sent to Bruges to treat with tho French ambas¬ 
sadors on affairs relating to the two nations. The members of 
the two commissions were naturally thrown much together; and 
from this period, if not from an earlier, must date the friendly 
connexion between Wycliffe and the Duke of Lancaster, then, 
in consequence of the advanced age of his father, Edward Ill., 
and the declining health of his brother, the Black Prince, the 
most activ e and powerful man in the English court. 

On his return from his diplomatic mission, the result of which 
was a partial concession by tlie Pope of the points in dispute, 
Wycliffe received, by way of roval reward for hyt services, two 
new ecclesiastical preferments—the prebend of Aust, in col- 
l^ate church of Westbuiy in Worcestershire, and the rectory 
ofLutterwortli in Leicestershire. Had matters in England con¬ 
tinued to go on in the train in which they then were, it is pro-* 
bable that still higher places in the Church would have been in 
reserve for Wychffk The Parliament of I3f l6, knowi| by the 
name of The Qopd Parliament,” entered with‘|ieart and soul 
into the Vexed (j^uestion of the ^apdt ehorqaehmente. l*he 
Oomnxona prepared a petition praying eno^iasth^l reform, 
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in which they accumttlatedi some startling statistics, and used no 
measured language of complaint—averring, for example, that 
^‘the taxes paid out of England to the Court of Kome wore five 
times larger in amonnt than all that was paid to the King out 
of the whole produce of the realmj” that “cardinals and other 
aliens remaining at the Court of Rome h/id the best dignities in 
England, and had sent over to them yearly twenty thousand 
mariss over and above that which English brokers had for them¬ 
selves;” that ‘^the Pope, to ransom Frenchmen, the King’s 
enemies, who defend Lombardy for him, did also at his pleasure 
levy a subsidy from the whole clergy of Englandthat, that 
very j ear, the “ Pope’s collector had taken to his use the firsts 
fruits of all beneficesand that, owing to the simoniacal dealings 
of the Pope, and of the lay-patrons, influenced by his example, 
“ many caitiffs altogether unlearned and unworthy,” “ aliens 
and enemies,” mere “ brutes,” “ worse than Jews or Saracens,” 
were appointed pastors of English paiislies. The petition demands, 
as the only radical cure of the evil, that a Jaw be passed that 
Papal collector or proi tor should remain in England upon pain of 
life and limb, and that no Englishman^ on the like paxn^ should 
become such collector or proctor^ or remain at the Court of Rome** 

All this shews that, so far at least as his views respecting 
Church-polity were concerned, Wyclilfe was a man likely at this 
time to be in popular fa\ our rather than otherwise. It is some¬ 
what difficult, therefore, to understand how it came about that, 
at the beginning of the very next session of Parliament, he was 
summoned by the Houses of Convocation then assembled in Bt. 
Paul’^j, London, to appear before them and answer to a charge of 
heresy. The probability' is, that the more conservative of the 
clergy resolved on this prosecution of Dr. Wycliffe for alleged 
nnsoundness of doctrine, as a better counteractive to the pro¬ 
gress of the Church-reform movement than any open attack upon 
him as a leader of that movement, and tliat they calculated that 
Wyclifte’s known connexion with the Duke of Lancaster, who 
was then unpopular for political reasons, would deprive him of 
such public sympathy as he might otherwise have had. At all 
events, the Professor of Theology at Oxford, found himself sum* 
ranned to appekr before his brethren and ecclesiastical snperiois 
to give an account of his opinions and teaching. What followed 
is wus graphically related by Dr. Vaughan:— 

“ The Duke of JLaneaster was not left in ignorance of the proceed¬ 
ings in relation to Wydiffe. Communications, it appears, took place 
betweeU him and tlie Reformer. On his arrival in Lmdon, Wyeyfie 
is eiicouraged, hoth by the Duke fttid by Lord Percy, Earl Marshal, 
to meet his enemies without dismay, These noblemen, indeed, pro¬ 
mise to accu&pany him in person. On the morUirlg of the Idth of 
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February 1$77, you see the priests, the dignitaries, and tlie pfeiates, 
who are to constitute the two houses of this clerical parliament, 
Streaming along the narrow passes that lead to St. Paul^, What is 
afoot is somewhat noised abroad; and you see the dependents of 
these groat ones, and others of the populace of London, crowding into 
the sacred building. The edifice itself is large—^largct* than the 
stri'cture which now lifts* its head so high on the same site, and is in 
the old massive style of Norman architecture. The space open 
around it is also large, if we bear in mind that it stands in the midst 
of a city within whose contracted walls ingenuity in the way of pack¬ 
age has been tasked to the uttermost. Boon after fbe prelates have 
taken their seats, a noise is heard at the entrance. It approaches 
nearer, until, amidst much disorder and hubbub, a way is opened 
through the crowd immediately in front of the assembled clergy—and 
the man John deWycliife, of whom enough had been heard, but whom 
few there present had seen, stands in their midst, and with a presence 
of his own which bids fair to be a match for any presence. There 
you can imagine him—a man rising somewhere al>ove the middle 
stature. His right hand is raised in the clutch of his tall white staff. 
His clothing consists of a daik simple robe, belted about the waist, 
and dropping in folds from the shoulders to the waist, and from the 
waist to the feet: while above that grey and flowing beard, you sec 
a set of features which speak throughout of nobleness, and which a 
man might do well to travel,far even to look upon. Behind him you 
see his servant, bearing books and paper.*?, especially the book above 
all books,—ammunition foi*the battle, if there is to be a field-day. 
On his one hand, is John of Gaunt, eldest son of the King * on the 
other. Lord Percy^ Karl Mai-shal of England. These were bold men 
all. But Courtney, the presiding 'bisliop, was also a bold man. He 
rose in high displeasure, and was the first to speak, when, according 
to our authority, the following altercation ensued:— 

“ Bishop Cmirtney. Lord Percy, if I had known what masteries 
you would have kept in the Church, I would have stopped you out 
from coming hither. 

“ Duke of Lnncast&r. He shall keep such masteries, though you 
say nay. 

“ Lord Percy. Wycliffe, sit down, for you have many things to 
ansvver to, and you need to repose yourself on a soft seat. 

Bishop Courtney. It Is upreasonahle that one cited before his 
ordinairy should sit down during hi > answel^. He must and shall stand. 

Duke of LosMiasier. Lord motion for Wyeliflb is but 

reasonable. And as for you, my Lord Bishop, who are grown so 
proud and arrogant, I will.bring down the prid^ not of you alone, 
but of all the prriaey m England. 

^ Bishop Cmrtmy. X>o your woist, sir* 

^‘^Duke of Thou hearest thyself so brag upon thy 

parents [[his fa^er was^Hugh Courtney, Earl of jperonohlrol 
shall not be able to keep th^; tbiy shti^l haraennhgh to do to help 
themselves. ^ ^ , 
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“ Bkh&p Ctmtney. My confidence i8 not in my parents, nor in 
any man else, but only in Ood, in whom I trust, by whose assistance 
1 "wiH be bold to speak the truth. 

*^Duke of Lancaster. Bather than I will take these words at his 
hands, 1 will pluck the bishop by the hair out of the Church. 

This last depression, as the words indicate, was not addressed to 
the bishop; it was said in an undertone to Lord Percy, but sufiiciently 
loud to be heard by the people near, who, for the most part, took side 
with the bishop; and such was the scene of excitement and confusion 
that followed, that the meeting dissolved, and Wychffe, who had been 
a silent witness to this ‘ pretty quarrel,^ retired under the protection 
of his powerful friends.” 

This somewhat abrupt closing of the convocation, by what 
was little better than a “row” at the commencement of the pro¬ 
ceedings, was probably as good a thing as could have happened 
for Wycliffo at the time, though he was, doubtless, a little 
ashamed of the manner in which liis patrons had behaved; but 
it prevents us from knowing what the actual charges were that 
ivould have been brought against him by the prelates. It was 
not long, however, before ho and his adversaries were again 
brought together. Primed, doubtless, with informhtions from 
England, the Papal court itself, tlien just re-transferred to Rome 
by Gregory XI., had taken uji the prosecution, and inscribed 
Wycliffe’s name on its black books, as that of a man to be 
hunted down by the whole force of the Chu 'ch. Towards the 
close of the year 1377, no fewer than five Papfil bulls reached 
England, all directed against Wycliffe and his heresies—throe 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, one to the king, and one to 
the University of Oxford. The result, after some little delay, 
was that Wycliffe was summoned to appear before a synod of 
the clergy to be held at Lambeth in April 1378. Meanwhile 
there had been a change in the state of public affairs. Tho old 
king was dead, and his young successor, Richard 11., sat on the 
throne. The Duke ot Lancaster, though still powerful, no 
longer ruled tho cabinet; and, though tlio Commons bravely 
continued the fight against the Papal encroachments, the clerical 
party had, on the whole, gained strength* On the other hand, 
the peopl^ and especially the Londoners, were more enthusias¬ 
tically than ever on the side of the reformer, who had also 
many friends at Qonit and in the Universities. 

As the convocation at St. Paul’s had been brought to a sad¬ 
den close by the hot-headed zeal of the Duke of Lancaster, so 
the synod at Lambeth was paralyzed, though in a more discreet 
manner), W a mei^age firom the queen^mother, delivered by Sir 
Le^s Climird, jiosifirely prohibiting the bishops from fronOnn- 
cing any deBnite sentence on Wycliffe or his doctrines. This 
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interference probably prevented a riot in the reformer's hehalff 
as the populace had forced their into the place of meeting. 
Some work was, however^ done. Wycliffe was furnished with 
a paper in which his alleged errors and heresies were enumer- 
atetl; and to this paper he furnished written answers. From 
the nature of these answers it is to be inferred that the liead and 
front of his offending at this time consisted in certain extreme 
opinions which he was supposed to Imld as to the right of the 
Church to civil property and dominion, and generally as to the 
relations of Church and Stath. Of eighteen “ conclusions” 
which he avowed himself as holding and signified his willingness 
to “ defend even onto death,” according to “ the sense of the 
Scriptures and the holy doctors,” Dr. Vaughan cites the first 
three and the last three. They are as follow^s:— 

“ 1. All mankind, since Christ’s coming, have not power, simply or 
absolutely, to ordain that Peter and all his successors should rule over 
, the world politically for ever. 

“2. God cannot give civil dominion to any man for himself and 
his heirs for ever. * 

“3. Charters of human invention concerning civil inheritance for 
ever arc impossible. 

“ 16. It is lawful for kings, in cases limited by law, to take away 
temporalities from churchmen who habitually abuse them. 

“ 17. If the Pope, or temimra} lords, or any others, shall have 
endowed the church with tempoialities, it is lawful for them to take 
them away in cA tain cases; viz., when the doing so is by way of 
medicine to cure or prevent sins—and that, notwithstanding excom¬ 
munication, or any other church censure, since these donations were 
not given but with a condition implied. 

“ 18. An ecclesiastic, even the Pope of Home himself, may, on 
some accounts, be eoirected by his subjects, and, for the benefit of the 
Church, be impleaded by both clergy and laity.” 

The first three of these propositions are somewhat hazy as 
they stand, and it would require a separate dissertation to con¬ 
vey a clear impression of the peculiar Wycliffian doctrine which 
is certainly wrapped up in them^ and in many other passages of 
Wycliffe’s writings; the last three, however, ate, as Dr. Vaughan 
says, distinct enou^, and must have roused up the piignaci^ of 
many of the bishops and priests assembled at LamWh. But, 
being debarred from any stronger form of.condemnation, they 
were content with forbidding the condnsions” which bad been 
thtf subject of discussion, from being taught any more either in 
fihajHilnit or in the schools. 

. retntned to Oxford w branded heretic. As was 

.natfiral,'ms attitude beeame moifo -and more aggre^iye. Botli In 
^ his chair at Oxfisd, and in bii pulpit in Tmtterworln, he Vifidi* 
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cated aJEid 3Pciterated the condemjtied ^‘conclusions,” with otliei 
hqr^ies mqre purely theological. In the years 137& and 1884 
he put forth m a more emphatic manner than formerly, his 
views in antagonism to the Catholic doctrine of Transnbstantia* 
tion. At length, notwithstanding the strong hold he bad in tlie 
University, the authorities there were obliged to take steps 
against him; and, making his vie^’(s on the eucharist the special 
ground of their proceedings, the chancellor and twelve doctors, 
whom he chose as a committee to assist him in tlie matter, 
passed a sentence which obliged WycllflFo to shut his class, 

From this time Wycliflfe seems to have lived almost entirely 
in liis rectory at Lutterworth, employed partly in the perform¬ 
ance of his duties as a parish-priest, partly in writing numerous 
short treatises expounding his ojiinions, and partly in that great 
work, which of itself would have entitled him to the lasting 
gratitude of posterity, the translation of the coin})letG fcjcriptures 
into the English language. Ilis activity was astonishing. 
Though in failing health, he seems during the last years of his 
life to have tasked himself with all the industry of one who, 
while charged with the ministry of a single sequestered mid- 
England parish, was also consciously and confessedly the chief 
/ff a great national, and even moie tlian national, movement, 
Co-adjutors were not wanting. Among his disciples and most 
ardent admirers, were Purvey, his curate at Lutterworth; 
Nicholas Hereford and Philip lieppingdon, dofltors of divinity; 
and John Ashton, master of arts. These and others must have 
assisted him in his translation of the Bible from the Vulgate. 
There were, moreover, scores of “poor })riests” besides, who, 
maintaining more or less of correspondence with Wyclifle, went 
\ about from parish to parish, and from village to village, preach¬ 
ing in market-places, barns, and churches, and disseminating his 
doctrines. So ample, in short, were the means of propagandism 
that, in the year 1382, the whole public mind of England was 
pervaded with that essentially Protestant system of doctrines 
which, upder the name of Lollardism, continued, for a century 
and a half, to maintain an underground existence in the British 
Islands, anji even to spread through other parts of Europe, 
until it met and was merged in the great German Reformation. 
To understand fully* what Lollardism was, w'e must attend to 
the catalogue of the doctrines of which it was made up. Even 
while Wyoliffe was still alive and labouring at Lutterworth, the 
following doctrines, in addition to those mready mentioned aa 
having p^eeded Iwm^ we^ enumerated by the prelate^ as 

I vrevf&nt in En^an4 traced by them to Wycliflfe and. 

«a associate .•--SDhat, lince the time of Silvester, thero had bteen 
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no true Pope; thel the Papacy bore a semblance -to the reign 
of Antichrist; that the power of granting indnlgenoes, and of 
absolving from sin, claimed by ecclesiastics, had no authority; 
that conmssion to a priest w'as worthless; that the bishop of Borne 
had no legislative right over the Church j that the invocation of 
saints was useless and contrary to Scripture; that the worship of 
images and relics was idolatry, and the miracles attributed to them 
false; that all priests had a right to preach the Gospel without 
waiting for Episcopal license; that the excommunications of the 
Popes and prelates were illegal and innocuous unless when in 
confirmation of God’s own sentence; that the hierarchical sys¬ 
tem of church-government was a human invention and had pro¬ 
duced evil; that the celibacy of the clergy was not binding, and 
that monasteries and uunneries should be dissolved ; that prayer 
for the dead was of doubtful value j that the clergy ouglit to be 
reduced back to a state more nearly resembling the primitive 
poverty of the Apostles; and that all aggressive war, whether 
for conquest or religious zeal, was contrary to the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. It is not clear that every one of these opinions was for¬ 
mally propounded by Wyclifte, nor does it seem that they were 
organized Into the regular and harmonious form given to them 
by later Protestantism; but there can be no doubt that such 
Tsiibstantially was the toadiing of Wydiffe during the last yea^s 
of his life, and that, accordingly, the Wyclifiian Reformation, 
had it succeeded immediately, would have, in some respects, con¬ 
stituted a more Radical revolution in English thought and Eng¬ 
lish society than the Reformation afterwards more diplomatically 
arranged under Henry VUI. In some points, the Wyclifiian 
theory of the Church seems to go to the severer length of Pres¬ 
byterianism, if, indeed, it does not push even beyond that. Pro¬ 
bably tlie gi'cat Papal schism” wnich began in 1378, and pre¬ 
sented the world for some time with the spectacle of two and 
sometimes even more than two contemporaneous Popes, helped 
to divest Wycliffe’s mind of its last shreds of res|>ect for the 
Papacy even as a purely ecclesiastical institution. In ft tract 
on the “ Schism,” published in 1383, he openly calls it ft “ cleav¬ 
ing of the h0ad of AntichrisL” 

Of course, the Romanists of England were not lax in their ef¬ 
forts to arrest the terrible tide of innovation which had set in. 
Courtney, who, In 1381, was elevated to. the Archbishopric of 
Canterbttiy, commenced an ener^tic prosecution of the Wyc- 
li£5t#S. Some of the Eefonner^s mllowers ijrece veiy hardly d^It 
wltl^and tbe^ Reformer himself more thanoheedra^d from 
hl^tirement at Luttervrorth to be gaaed at and questioned aa a 
^eresiarch. There was some talk even Of sendtiig him to Rome. 
^iTor was Courtdi^ueime So mttOh Ih his#ivotfrasfdhno4y. The 
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iniamK^bn of Wat Tyler in 1901 liad infnsed into the coansek 
of the young King, and into the minde of all courtioi^, such a hois 
ror of disorder of any kind as almost cured thorn of the aiiti*pre> 
latic principles which had been fashionable in the time of Edward 
nX.; and there were not wanting plausible speakers and writers 
who conld represent the insurrection as nothing more than Lol- 
lardism in practice, and Wat Tyler as nothing more than a bok^- 
edition of Wycliffe. Still, such was the tone of public sentiment 
that the open persecution of the gibbet and the fagot Could not 
as yet be resorted to; and Wycliffe died a natural death—struck 
dovrn with paralysis in his own parish church on the 29th of 
December 1384, on the last day of which month he' died* He 
was then sixty years of age. It was not till about twenty years 
^ later, when Heniy IV. sat on the throne of England, that the 
* statute for burning heretics was passed, and the persecution of 
the Wycliffites began in earnest. That and the two subsequent 
reigns were a dreadful time for the Lollards, Meanwhile Wyc- 
liflfo’s writings were spreading on the Continent, and particularly 
in Bohemia, which was then connected with England by royal 
intermarriage. There, through the medium of John Hues, they 
sowed the seeds of a new and, in some respects, Independent 
religious movement, perpetuated in the sect of the Hussites or 
Moravians. This connexion betweeif Husa and W}chfie was 
recognised by the great Council of Constance, which sat for the 
consideration of the affairs of the Catholic C’hurch, and for the 
rectification of all that was wrong in it, from the year 1414! to 
the year 1418. In tinkering up the old institution, tho doctors 
of that council agreed in condemning Wycliflism and Ilussism 
as the two great heresies which must first be absolutely extirpated. 
Huss and nis disciple Jerome of Prague they burnt alive j Wyo 
lifife they could only touch in his coffin. In the ^ear 1428, the 
chancel oi the old church of Lutterworth was dug up; Wycliffe’s 
coffin was raised in the presence of some who might have seen 
it laid dow'n forty-four years before; his bones were taken out 
and burned to aslies; and the ashes were tumbled into the river 
Swift. So the world waited, with Lollardisra half-stifled in^Eng- 
land, and Hnssism scattered over Bohemia, till Luther arose, and 
thundered forth words which made them both leap forth^ to mingle 
with the rushing storm of his own mightier doctrine. 

Abundant as is our bistoricai literature, and fond as our ablest 
writers have recently become of attempting careful and vivid ren* 
deringe of the physiognomies of important historical personages^ 
we are still without a set cf thorougidy good portreils the 
modem religious reformers of difi^rent nation^ (kiinted, a« 
might in series, so that the features of each may beemnpare^ 
th<^ oT all the rest. IV^liffe, Huss^ Sovonaroki^ Xmther, 
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Zwiiigle, Calvin, ICnox, and Cranmer-^aii men coming uiidcr 
the same general designation, all heroes of the same general 
movement, and yet what a contrast of physiognomies I Pre¬ 
eminent in the series n ill ever bo Lnther, as the man of biggest 
frame, and largest lieart; the man of richest and most original 

{ ;enius; the great, soft, furious, musical, riant, sociable, kiss-you, 
trtock-you-down, German. None of tliem all had such a face; 
none of them all said such things; of none of them all can you 
have such anecdotes, such a collection of ana. Next comes Cal¬ 
vin, indubitably morose, and indubitably of drier and leaner 
genius, but whom no one, whether Calvinist or not, but must 
admire, if an intellect of iron and a noble use of it arc objects of 
proper admiration. If these two are taken out, the order in 
which the otliem are to be preferred may be left to national and 
individual predilection. A Slavonian will prefer Huss; an Ita¬ 
lian, Sa\oiiaro]a; a Swiss, Zwingle; a Scotchman, Knox; an 
Englishman, Wycliffe or Cranmer. Speaking for the English¬ 
man, however, we should find more to adiniie in Wycliffe than 
in Cranmer or perhaps in any other of the worthies of the later 
English Reformation. This preference would, we think, be a 
matter of cdurse with any who should make the greater tlioroogh- 
ness of the earlier theory of Reformation the ground of a favour¬ 
able decision^ but, e\cn Tf the judgment w’ere to regard solely 
the comparative ^lersonal metal of tlie two men, we question if 
any of the later Knghsh Reformers would stand to be looked at 
along with Wycliffe. In the last published volume of D’Au- 
bign4’s History of the Reformation, AVycliffe and his Reforma¬ 
tion are treated too shortly, although with the author’s usual 
vigour of touch, to enable any such comparison to be made. It 
is to Dr. Vaughan that the English reader must go for a fmrtrait 
of Wycliffe, and for an idea of the movement which be origi¬ 
nated. Tlie portrait, wo must say, is not an easy one to draw. 
Dr. Vaughan has painted it fully, and gradually, by telling the 
story of Wycliffe’s life in detail and in its due sequence; and also 
by taking care to present the man to us in his various phases or 
characters—as jnrofessor, as diplomatist, as reformer, as prish- 
pries^ and as author. In o.kj of the chapters we have wie old 
village of Lutterworth, and its venerable clergyman, brought 
before us with admirable pictorial fidelity; and by means of ex* 
tracts from the actual sermons preach^ by Wycliffe, we are 
enabled to jtnlge of the kind of matter administered oa Sundays 
by Beformer to the minds and con3<n'ences of Ids Simple 

Sfenera* » Anaongthe sentences from Dr. Vaughan’s own i^i 
Sded to delineate more expj'essly the character of Wycliflfe 
in all, the following are perhaps tue lan** summitry:— 
‘♦Judging epom his (W’yclijSh'h) portrait, astransontted tons by 
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Sy Antonio More^ [the original of this portrait, from -whleh Pr. 
Vaughan’s work eonfaine an engraving, is an hoir-looro in the rectory 
of Wycliffe, TorishirOt] it is manifest that Luther had tito advantage 
of him in respect to physical organization. In the countenance of the 
Englishman there are indications of a greater degree pf penetration 
and acuteness, and of a doer sensibility, than we discern in the 
physiognomy of the German. But in the latter there is a massive¬ 
ness of form, a robustness, a leonine force, which are his own, not 
only as compared with Wycliffe, but as compared with nearly all bis 
compeers in the walk to which his might was devoted, . . It is a 

rare thing to find the recondite and the popular, the abstruse and the 
practical, the schoolman and the man of tlie world, so combined, as 
(liey manifestly were in the great English reformer. As a schoolman 
even liis enemies have assigned him a place w'ith the most gifted and 
the most successful. On « hat this reputation was founded hiS licc- 
tures at Oxford in part shew j and his EngJi-h sermons, and tracts, 
and treatises bring out the other phase of his powei. His battle was 
with error in all its connexions, and with depravity in all grades. To 
prove himself equal to the breadth of such a conflict, it became him 
to task his every capacity, and to avail himself of his every acquisi¬ 
tion ; and he did so In his * Trialogus’ alone M'e see enough pf the 
subtleties of the schoolman ; and in such pieces as ‘ The.Great Curse 
Expounded,' we discern how intimate in the miml of the Reformer 
was the relation between such subtleties and the most momentous 
piactical questions. ... It is observable in Wycliffe that, even when 
treading the most novel ground, there is rarely anything of hesitancy 
about his manner. He speaks as a man who is sure that he sees 
things as they are, and who has a right, aecordihgly, to speak of 
them as ho does. Often his glance seems to penetrate to the very 
centre of long settled abuses, and, as vvith the suddenness and the 
force of lightning, brings them rifted and crumbling to your feet, . . 

. . Wo should not omit to observe that the patriotism and the piety 
of, Wycliffe evidently contributed, along with his intelligence and 
sincerity, to give strength to his convictions, and firmness to the course 
of action which resulted from them. In his case, the man did not 
disappear in the ecclesiastic—tlie patriot was not lost in the priest. 
In defending the English crown against the Papal crown, and in up¬ 
holding the just authority of the magistrate in every relation, the 
words of the Reformer arc ever those of the true Englishman, jealous 
of the in^pendence, civil and ecclesiastical, of his ‘ puissant nation.’ 
r ... In his whdte history, the Reformer is before Us as a man con¬ 
vinced that the will of God, revealed to us through Christ, is the 
^ great rnle^the role at once of rectitude and goodness—to which the 
' Ufo of the good sbcgld in all thin^ be conformed. It is the 
strength of this conviction that gives $o much earnestness to his eeU" 
sures in regard to the conduct of men make light of the 
precepts. Man ahould Qod —^he ia in the wqrld for that eiRil't 

Rn4 what may follow in this worl^ froiq his so doing is not to 
you XX, • NO. XXXIX, ‘ i 
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him any at calealatbn. So the Reformer bnght, and so 
acquitted himself* Hence fhat life of storm and safTering through 
-which he lived; in place of that IRe of quiet oase or selfish pleasure 
throngh which he mght have lived. * ... It may -^eem scarcely 
reasonable to attempt any description of the itgk of an author who 
wrote in a dead langua^, or in one so little matured as was the 
language of England in the foui teenth century^and who was, more¬ 
over, so manifestly free from all thought about those artificial qualities 
in writing in which excellence in this respect is made so largely to 
consist. In the age of WycKffe, conceptOin bore upon it, almost 
everywhere, the impress of a simple naturalness- rrpressufn still more 
so. But, in regard to style, nature often does with ease, what no 
amount of effect to become natural is found to be sufficient to realize. 
There is nothing like eaimestness of purpose, to give clearness, terseness, 
nnd impressiveness to the language in which a man's thoughts find 
their clothing and outlet, Wycliffe was intent upon being understood— 
intent also on imparting the conviction and passion of his own mind 
to other minds. It is this which gives such distinctness and directness 
to his language as a popular teacher, and which often elevates his 
style into strains of high and prolonged eloquence. It la with this 
view also that he frequently takes his illustrations from the common 
life and the household expeiiences of the time, mingling much of the 
homely and graphic force of Latimer, with streams of passionate 
reasoning and rhetoric whic^ remind us of Richard Baxter more than 
of any other man in the history of our religious literature. Had he 
lived in oUr time, he would so have written as to have secured a 
place for his works in the libraries of statesmen and divines, and also 
in the houses ol the artisan and the peasant—and in all these con¬ 
nexions, his coming, in our day, as in his own, would have probably 
been the coming not of peace, so much as of the sword.’' 

All this, we believe, will be found a substantially accurate 
estimate by any student of the life and writings or Wycliffe. 
We scarcely agree, however, with the sentence in the above ox- 
4ract whicli finds ** finer sensibility,” as well as greater penetra¬ 
tion^ in the face of Wyclif^^ than in that of Lutner. Our own 

__ -A ___ * _^ _*_.i? urr„ .um- 


m the eye and ihe glonous menth m the portraits of the Oeforni 
^he face is'that of a hrate, firm Englishmahi 
the alkhtV hooked length of the nose, undeir what seem to* be 
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havft read elsewhere, of Wycliffe's writiugSL We Seem to see in 
these writings a man of the hai^, earnest type} shrewdy snrOi 
penetrating) and stronj^ rather than exaberan^ richly senti¬ 
mental) or highly imaginative. There is force) sensO) terseness, 
a kind of bony hardness in ail that WyclifTe says; sometimes 
the thought comes fortfi with unnsual heat and sternness} but 
on the whole, the texture of his writing is plain, dry, and 
leathery, and in the utterance of his ideas there are lew of those 
incidental hashes of conception) those furies and fblicities of 
phrasO) which betoken the possession of specific literary genius. 
He has none of Luther’s reckless bursts of language, none of his 
intellectual copiousness; nor has he any of the humovtr) the 
pathos, the descriptive beauty, or the sly reflective depth, of his 
contemporary Chaucer. Indeed, Chaucer and Wycliffe, as 
figures of the same age, stand in fine mutual contrast—*Chaucer 
the very type of the poet or literary man, genial, acquiescent, 
reproducing all the colours of things, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
and violet; WycliflTe the very type of the moralist or Reformer, his 
whole nature concentrated into the one sense of right and wrong, 
and painting all things, therefore, only in black and white. The 
fullcrwing passage may servo as a specimen of the ordinary style 
and tenor of Wycliffe’s popular writings; it is the concluding 
paragraph of his English Tract againsit Oie Begging Friars, and 
we print it exactly as in the original, only altering the disused 
spelling. 

“ Yet,—Friars been most perilous enemies to Holj Church and all 
our land, for they letten curates of their office, and spenden com¬ 
monly and needless sixty thousand mark by year that they robben 
falsely of the poor people. For, if curates didden their office in good 
life and true preaching as they been holden upon pain pf damning 
in hell, there were cletks enough of bishops, parsons and other priests; 
and, in ease, over money*to the people. And yet two hundred year 
agone, there was no Friar; and then was our land more plenteous 
of cattle and men, and they were tfion stronger of complexion to 
labour than now; and then were clerks enough. And now been 
many thousand of Friars in England, and the old curates standen 
still unamended, and among all sin is mere increased, and the people 
charged by sixty thousand mark by year, and therefore it mast needs 
fait; and Friars suffer curates to live in sin, so that they may rob 
$!>« ipeopi# and live in their lusts. For, if curates done well their 
olffice, Friars wereif saperflue, and,our land should be discharged of 
msmy thousand roarh ; and then the people should better pay tlmir 
rents to lords, and dimes and offiiirings to curates, and much flattering 
and nourishing of sin Should W destroyed, and good Ufb and ppaOa 
and rilimity Ihoulden reign among Ohnstian men. And so when tdt 
Ibe' igtbund js sought, Friars saten thus, indeed; * Eet old chrates 
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wax rotten m ain, and let tbein not do their office by Ood’a law, and 
we will live in lusts so long, sniid waste vainly needless sixty 
thousand mark by year of the poor Commons of the land, and so at 
the last make dissension between them and their cUUder for dimes 
and offerings that wo will get privily to us by hypocrisy, and make 
dissension between lords and their commons. For we will maintain 
lords to live in their lusts, extortions, and other sins, and the com¬ 
mons in covetise, lechery, nnd other deceits, with false swearing, and 
many guiles; and also the curates in their’'damnation for leaving of 
their ghostly office, and to bo the procurators of the Fiend for to 
draw all men to hell.* Thus they done, indeed, however they feignen 
in hypocrisy of pleasing words.” 

This may be characterixed as the style of plain hard-hitting; 
and most of Wycliffe’s popular writii^ is in the same style. 
Observe, too, the thorough practical Englishman, almost the 
Englishman of the popular Radical school, in the telling allusion 
over and over again to the pecuniary argument of the “ sixty 
thousand mark by year.” Wycliffe was an educated man, and 
a man of high scholastic attainments,—a man, too, of courtly 
connexions and acquaintanceship; hence there is nothing in his 
pleadings for economy of that coarseness which we often find in 
such pleadings by our modern democratic friends. Evidently, 
how’ever, there was in hiih a fibre of that Radicalism in Church 
and State which has found its modern representatives in such 
men as Cobbott and Cobden. This, indeed, is a part of bis 
character ■which requires farther clearing up. From the nature 
of some of Wycliffe’s speculations it is clear that he would have 
made very levelling reforms, at all events in the political consti¬ 
tution of the CImrch, and that he was one of those who regarded 
the immense accumulation of property and power in the hands 
of the Church, which had resulted from the civil alliance between 
tlm spiritual and the temporal in the' different countries of 
Fiuropi^ (in England one l^alf of all the landed property >vda 
possessed by the Church,) as a great political and religious evil, 
jbie held and maintained that the clergy should be tom down 
from this position of teutporaUortlshIp and independence in the 
heart of the community; ihat they suould be reduced to their 
natural functions and status as a spiritual ministry; and that, if 
it was inejepedient that they should again exhibit the spectacle 
of laborlo^ poverty presented by the Apostles and feundera of 
the priinitiwe Chnrch, their temporal provwion should at lepst 
lii^d should never be of that fixed Character whiuh 
Would the fuel that it was''essetitiaUy an alms or yoiun* 

Endowment^ as such, whether by Budividuals nr 
Stat^ he does not appear te haue di»{^{n;mred of^ pi^vidad 
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care wer6 taken to keep up their character as only an alms re* 
peateci or continued, a bestowed on certain conditions, and 
revocable if these ^conditions coaisted to be fulfilled. This notion 
of the revocability of endowments, either by individual temporal 
lords, or by the Crown, was the notion upon the propagation of 
which ho evidently placed greatest reliance as the means of 
sapping the existing constitution of the Church, and bringing 
the Church and tim State into better relations. He did not 
excuse the people from paying titlies; but he said it was a 
greater sin for the clergy not to preach than for the people to 
withhold tithes, even if the clergy did preach. When pushed 
to its highest speculative generality, however, the notion assumed 
a form which made it as applicable to the State as to the Church. 
It is one of the accusations of Lingard and other Catholic 
writers against Wyclitfe, that he preached a doctrine which they 
express* by the proposition that “ all dominion is founded on 
grai'ethe meaning of which we suppose to be, that men, as 
fallen beings, have absolutely no right in themselves to any 
power or property, and that; wliatever right tlicy have is a gift 
of grace, and is a correlative of a required duty. Dr. Vaughan 
defends Wycliflte against certain calumnious representations of 
his opinions on tliis head. We think it clear, how^ever, from 
much of Wycliffe’s language, and esiwcially from such “ conclu¬ 
sions’’ of his as those already quoted,—God cannot give civil 
dominion to any man for himself and his heirs for ever.” 
“ Charters of human invention concerning civil inheritance for 
ever are impossible,”—that Wychffe did regard this as one of 
his fundamental speculations; and that though, in accordance 
with the necessities of the time, he used it chiefly against the 
Church and the l^apacy, he knew very well that it was a two- 
edged sword, capable of being used also for ordinary political 
service. Nor is there anything derogatory to Wycliffe in this. 
Rightly interpreted the doctrine l^as a splendid meaning j and 
Wycliffe, in maintaining it, was but propounding, in a charac¬ 
teristic form, a notion which, since the days of Turgot, has been 
gaining ground in the minds of political philosophers. 

Wheli we say, then, that there was in Wycliffe, over and 
above all else that was in him, a vein of Radicalism both in 
Church and State, we are not ve^ far wrong. This it is tliat 
has prevented such men as the Church-historian Milner from 
doing him full Justice. With all his disposition to applaud a 
man whose views on the whole were more Evangelical” than 
wUs general at that time^ and W^ho so 4>oldly denounce the 
abomlnattons of Romanism/’ Milner evidently shrinks frmn 
tVyoi^e w|th the g^uine instinct of a datiM son of the 
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Church of Enf^land, And, from his point of new, Milner is 
right. There can be no doubt that the modern Church of 
England is not such a Church as would hate issuetl from a 
^movement of reformation conducted by men of Wycliffe’s stamp, 
or animated by Wycliffe’s principles. Whether this is better, 
or whether it is worse, is a question on which much may be said 
on both sides. It may be averred, however, as a curious his¬ 
torical fact, that whatever of the WychfBsm, or Lollardism of 
the fourteenth century in England, was left out as unnecessary, 
or set aside as inadmissible by the actual Eefbrmation of the six¬ 
teenth, was not dammed back and destroyed by that means, but 
has trickled down to our own times jn certain veins of sentiment 
and doctrine carefully preserved by the Puritans, and now per¬ 
vading those Non-conforming bodies which form so large a portion 
of the pith of the English nation. It is in one of the chiefs of 
these bodies, we repeat, that Wycliffe has naturally fottnd his 
best, and, indeed, his only competent biographer. 



Langmge and I/it^rgfyiP4 (^Modern Greece. 




Aht. V.—1. J^eitgriecht»G^ Anihologh. Von I>r. Thkodor 
Krai>. 2te Aui^abe* Leipzig, 1847* 

2. Mittheilungen uher GHeehmland. Von C. A. BeanpiS. 

3tor TheiK Leipzig, 1842. 

The language and literature of modern Greece is a subject 
on which it is extremely difficult, in this part of the world, to 
get any satisfactory information. If you ask the man of busi¬ 
ness, he can tell you, perhaps, that there is a Greek church in 
London and another m Manchester; if you ask the scholar, the 
chance is that he knows not even that; and the most accom¬ 
plished Oxonian, so nice in syntax and quantity, can only sa,y 
that the modern Greek is a vulgar patois, or degraded dialect of 
the divine Greek language, bearing the same relation to the 
speech of Plato that the language of Dante does to the language 
of Virgil. That is to say, practically, that Greek is a dead lan¬ 
guage; and the so-called modern Greek is a phenomenon in 
philology, with which a student of the Greek language has no 
more necessarily to do than a student of Latin has With Italian. 
If you peep a little closer into the matter, and consult the Uni¬ 
versity tutors and the University booksellers, you will find this 
notion repeated and confirmed. Assuredly you will not find, in 
any Etonian or Cantabrigian Anthology, the exploits of Olym¬ 
pian George and Boukovallas celebrated in Gfeek verse along 
with those of crest-shaking Hector and huge-striding Ajax; nor 
will the delicate Bacchanalian notes of the harp of an ancient 
Anacreon be found mingled with the kindred efiusi|»ns of a mo¬ 
dern Cal VOS or Christopoulos. Ask the best foreign bookseller 
in Edinburgh oj’ London, for the famous work of Professor 
Pharmacides on the rights of the Greek Church, or that of Con- 
togenes on the Fathers, or the popular Commentary of Neotoki, 
and depend upon it, neither the bibliopole nor bis bibliographi¬ 
cal registers ever heard of any such works. Ask him to write 
to Athena and procure you such and such a book. He may 
promise that he will do so—as shopkeepers are always profuse 
df peomi^es—but after thyee months you will find yourself as far 
from possessing the coveted volume as after three weeks. Tour 
Britisn bibliopole has no correspondent in Athens: he never 
heard of the respectable firm of Andrew Coromelas ds Co., or 
the no less respectable publishing house of Biastos, both in 
the street of Hermes; nor does he know that from the street of 
the Muses Russia sends out her weekly feelers in the shfipe 
of a Greek newspaper called Tlie while views 

and Palmei^tonian policy are eloquenUy advocated in m paper 
hetffing the classical title of the Athena.” In short, about the 
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living dialect of Greece there k nothing to be learned by any 
commOj) course ol inquiry, except what Socrates learnt, that 
there is nothing to be known, tlncomraon methods must be 
resorted to j and of these the most satisfactory, and in the long 
run perhaps the cheapest—if 6ne can command the time—is to 
shoot over to Trieste or Marseilles, and be wafted thence to 
the Piraeus and the Acropolis. 

Of this remarkable lack of information on a subject now 
brought by steam so very near our own doors, and without the 
helj) of that,'sufficiently near, one would think, to our most 
chcrislicd associations, it is not difficult to assign the causes. So 
long as the beauty of Greece lay, liJte a trampled flower, beneath 
the iron hoofs of Turkish oppression, it was no*wonder that 
curious academical botanists paid no regard to its existence; but 
with the resurrection of Greek feeling, and the resumption of 
the Hellenic name consequent on the succossful revolt of 1821, 
it was natural to expeift that a levivfil of old synipathios, and a 
reconstitution of old connexions with that remarliable country, 
should have taken place among our scholars. But it was not 
so. No doubt the coldness with which the British Tory govern¬ 
ment at thkt time, and the stern suspiciousness of Governor 
Maitland at Corfu, regarded the first movements of Greek libe¬ 
ration, soon gave way to U sort of Philhellenic fever among cer¬ 
tain parties in this country, of which the present Greek kin^om 
is partly the fruit; but these sudden flashes of neo-Hellenic 
sympathy, having no firm root in tire habits of the English mind, 
soon died away. The Pbilhellenos who went out from this, as 
from otlier countries, to take an activ e share in the work of 
liberation, almost always returned fiom their generous crusade 
dispirited and disgusted. Young men, with their heads full of 
Nepos and Plutarch, had to wait long before, among the de¬ 
graded suflferersfrom centuries of Byzantine and Turkish slavery, 
they found a modern model of Aristides and Phocion, A cap¬ 
tain of brigands—Coloqotroni—was one of the most effective 
men in the Greek war. Had it not been &r brigands, indeed, 
and 8ea*rovers, tim Greek reyolt would never have been heard 
of ^ and as for thosp Hellekic patriot^ jvho were better fitted to 
flight for liberty with thely pen than with their swordr-k^d there 
were not tfew pnch^nreither in the memories of old Byzantium, 
nor in the experience of new Stamboul, was it possible that they 
aihonld have leaisnt anything noble. A reaction, therelW) took 
place; and' despite of Xioid Byron's sensible and mholy notes to 
Ghilde^ Harold, despite the learned topographical labours of 
C o^| ajpMartin Jreake, and Hobhousek graphic dc^eriptioas of 
J^i^lfhanians, the Philhellenic fervour di^lhed ns snddenjly^ ft 
; tlie Gxeejks were declaced to he ^ hrtttes r and lling Otho 

was a Bavarian and a fool. With, this King Otho, also, we 

^ IL 
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cMiiic into diplomatic collision in varioos ways, of which Admiral 
Tai kcr's vigorous display of guns before the tomb of Themis- 
tocles was but the conclusion; and the upshot of the whole 
matter has been, that fn the present year ’53 we know and care 
almost as little about Greece as tvo did when surprised into ad¬ 
miration by the heroic defence of Messaloughi in 18^2. Our 
Oxonians are peacefully employed in their own chosen way-re¬ 
hearsing Porsonian canons and nibbling at ^]schylean ciioruses; 
tricking forth for the one hundred and ninety-ninth time, with 
curious fidelity, some hollow rhetorical play of Euripides; draw¬ 
ing out examination questions to Aristotle’s Ethics; wondering 
whether the time may not bo come at length for admitting ‘‘ a 
few lectures on modern history” inta their narrow curriculum ; 
and doing other tilings of w Inch the world takes no note. As¬ 
suredly neither in dull Merton nor in chaste" Magdalene does 
the war-cry of Righas, or the death-song of Diakos, stir the 
heart-strings of any Master. 

But we must hasten to the business directly before us.* What 
is the real state and condition of the living dialect of Greece? 
For the satisfactory answering of this question, W'c are provided 
with various documents now lying before us,— newspa|!)cr3, 
political pamphlets, popular songs, metaphysical dissertations, 
patriotic Instories, and orthodox theologies, and other materials, 
collected upon the spot,-^that is to say, direct from Athens and 
the Ionian Islands. From these it will only be necessary to cull 
a few' speeiraons, and place them before the reader; tliat done, a 
very slender share of philosophy, ’and no prefound philology, will 
suggest observations that will enable an intelligent reader, even 
ignorant of ancient Greek, to form a correct judgment for him¬ 
self on this very important question. For an important ques¬ 
tion unquestionably it is to all men for whom the present scien¬ 
tific, literary, and religious cultuio of the world possesses any 
value j for, if Greek, which that culture uses so largely as 
an instrument, be indeed a living language, substantially the 
same in the works of a modern Perrhsebos, and of an ancient 
Xenophon, then, indeed, a free bridge has been kindly built up 
for all by Providence gciress a ^ulf which has hitherto been 
crossed with much laborious^ navigation only by the few: and 
from this fact—if it be a fact—most valuable educational results 
may follow, as those who are willing must see. Here, then, 
is a passa^ from a speech on the liberty of the press by a 
member or the JParliaraent of the Ionian Islands, delivered cn 
the 4th of September 1852.* ^ ^ 


* tli srSv rSM*i< Hmfk rh* rnt ^ l$o5, 
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*'Sl val! Ziarri (o? avev hnpUKTUtypaijHm ^€p Bvvarai va 
aXfjde^ avrmpo^oytnKov ctvcerijfia, ovria? avev opKoBtKeuov Sep 
Svmtat Pa Btanjprj&ri fcal vrrdp^ eXevdepia top rwrov. ^ep 
^6\ei), Kvptci, p d'jro(nmr^<T(o dji c?9 TVPa<t rrept^rdcrevs o Ti/7ro9 
VTrepe’jrqSTjo’e rd dpta pud<{ avarqpd^ rroXtriK^ arvpderem, xa&m 
Bep irpeTTe^ pd dTroauofnqaatiiep dri iroXXa ical aroiapa curia 
TTpoeKaXeirav rd^ rrapetcrpOTrd^ rov. j4XXo tI, dtreiS^ et? rtm? 
rrepiTTraxTePi o two? Bep Biempndij eproc r&p opimp avarqpd^ 
ovpetTece^, rrapovo'id^erai dpk(rto<? Kcd w? Karettelyovora v) dpayfctj 
rrj<i irepurroXTj^i, Bid pd einrco koKKiop^ rrj^ Koracrrpoifirj^ avrov ; 
Tl ^o^ovpeda, pyprm<i Bid roO tuttov KivBvpeva'p rj da-(pdX€ia 
r&p rroXiT&p Kcd rov Kpdrov ^, dpuTrocrraroi} eipai o tf>dSo<i outo?. 
Ei^ dXXa fca\ p^ydXa ^EvpamaiKd Kpdrri Bid rov rvrrov Bvparcu 
vd Biarapa^xf^ n fcoivn rjcv^ia, xdi al peydXai peraSoXcd Bid 
rov Tvrrojj Trpoerotpd^ovrai, aXX,’ €t? rrfp piKpdp /io? Errrdvijcrop 
viro rrjp ’irpooToa'ap tcoXo<7<Taia<i Bvpdpem 6 two?, d)^i Kvpioi, 
o rviro^t Bep Bvvarai vd BiaKivBvvevcrp t^p koiptjp rjav^iav m\ 
aatpdXeiav rov Kpdrov^, 

> 

•l^nANSLATIOK. 

0 yes I because as without a public pre^ there cannot exist a true 
representative s)stetQ» so without tiinl by jury there cannot exist 
liberty of the prebs. I do not wish, gentlemen, to conceal that in cer> 
tarn cases the press has overleaped the limits of a sober political 
wisdom ; as,^ on the other hand, it cannot be denied that many and 
important causes have provoked its excesses. But what then ? Be¬ 
cause on certain occasions the press did not keep itself within the 
bounds of sober wisdom, is tt^ere presented immediately and urgently 
the necessity of its suspension,—or, to speak more properly, of its 
subveision* Of what are we afraid? Do we fear that the safety 
of the citizen and jif the government may be endangered through 
the press? This fear is without foundation. In other and great 
European powers it is possible that the public peace may be disturbed 
by the press, and great changes are prepared by means of the press; 
but in ope small state of the leven Islands, ipider the protection of a 
coloaMil power, the press,—np, gentlemen, the press cannpt endanger 
the pubno peace ana the safety of the government. 

Nojjr, w)h||h«ye we heret In the first plnee^ th^ scholar wi/f 
be stru"^ theyemaidtahle phenont^<^h, that In the whdle ot^ 
4his.<jdffi4lieAitet h single 'W'ora occu» that Is not eith^ pure 
or aecordini" to the known analog of the 
out of piire claSaoal elements.; ami on farther 
be ibunfi, that this entire It^on^ l!^m hny for^ eiemeht> 
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tbia rich growth out oi purely native roots, is a characteristic of 
the modern Greek language as used rwt by this writer only, but 
by all the gentlemen or the press in Athens,—in fact, by all men 
of education and literaiy significance. While, therefore, the 
language of the ancient Romans was modified into the present 
languages of the Western Erapfro—Italian, French, and Spanish 
—by receiving into its substance certain Longobardic, Celtic, 
Frankish, Arabic, and other elements, and thus, by the process 
of mixture, forming essentially new languages, it appears, on 
the other hand, that the language of the ancient Greeks, true to 
that rich principle of self-development which characterized it in 
the days of Homer and Plato, presents, so far as the matter is 
concerned, a pure, untarnished inheritance from antiquity. The 
Germans are somewhat given to boast the purity of their Teutonic 
tongue; and, no doubt, if a comparison be made between the 
language of Goethe and that of Shakespeare, it will be plain 
enough what a difference there is between a comparatively pure 
formation of language—to speak with the geologists—and a con¬ 
glomerate ; but if, again, a column of common news in the Greek 
Athena” be set against a similar column in the AlUjemnne 
Zdhmg^ the one language, to the eye of a philologist* will appear 
a seamless mantle, while the other is studded over with Roman 
patches and French spangles pitifull^l. If, then, German'be a 
pure language, Greek is much more so ; and the notion of those 
who tell us that modern Greek is a mongrel dialect bearing the 
same relation to classical Greek that Italian* does to Latin, 
appears a plain mistake. But what, then, it w’ill naturally bo 
asked, ivS the difference, as it appears in the above extract, between 
classical Greek and modern Greek ? A few turns of syntax, a 
new particle or two, the use of the subjunctive mood with 
va (for «W,) instead of the infinitive, and of the subjunctive of 
the aorist for the Cptative mood in what grammarians call the 
indirect speech, with a very rare appearance of the dative case 
of nouns, and the substitution in its place of the accusative with 
the prepositions ew, or /xe (for yaera,)—this is almost the 
whole amount of the difference between the language' of Greece, 
ak spoken by King Otho with his Greek ministers, at the present 
uloinent, and that same marvellous language as spoken by 
Alcibiades in his conversations with Socrates, and Alexander the 
Macedonian with bis literary captains:—so true are the obser- 

__ ___A_ n__ 


guagO wlHi inflections correctly written might easily be mis¬ 
taken fbr a Wloquial dialect of some ancient Greek co|ohy* were 

b 
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it possible for a scholar unacquainted with the existence of the 
nation in modern times to meet with a Romaic translation of 
Thucydides. There is as much difference between the language 
of Homer and the Kew Testament, as between that of the New 
Testament and a modern Greek Review. Greek and Arabic 
seem to be the two spoken languages that have suffered the 
smallest change in the lapse of ages. The inference is plain, 
that these are the nations which have admitted the smallest in¬ 
fusion of extraneous social elements, and been the least under 
foreign compulsion in modifying their habits and ideas; or else, 
that the ties of blood and race are weaker than those of civilisa¬ 
tion and religion, and literature and religion liavo created Arabs 
and Greeks out of Syrians or Ethiopians and ScUvonians or 
AJbanians.”* 

It will be observed that Mr. Finlay, in this passage, talks of 
the Neo-IIellenic language as it appears when its inflections are 
correctly written,*” implying, of course, that it is not always so 
written or at least spoken; and this is a distinction to which we 
now wish particularly to direct the attention of our readers;— 
because from not observing it has arisen that confusion of ideas 
on this subject, which it is the main object of the present paper 
to remove. To the accident of having their inflections sometimes 
incorrectly written all languages are exposed more or less 
according to circumstances: the talk of the uneducated and 
half-educated inwall countries is for the most part nothing else 
than a degraded form of the written language, arising out of a 
careless habit of dealing with the formative element oi the lan¬ 
guage and its settled analogies, where the controlling power of 
educated intellect is removed. The process of change, more¬ 
over, which goes on silently in all languages is violently and 
prematurely hastened in ages of barbaric corruption and national 
decay; and in this way it could not but be that the highly orga¬ 
nized language of ancient Greece should have been shaken 
somewhat out of its cohesion, and lost no small part of its fine 
consistemey, so soon as a tyrannic barbarism left the uneducated 
masses without the regulating power of a grammatical tradition, 
and the check of an acknowledged litejTary standard. And Pot 
only so: but all sorts of foreign and ill-assimilated words, even 
in spite of a high linguistic genius in the people, would intrude 
themselves into the pure stratum of tho national speech, md 
decidj^pproaches would be made towards the creation of a |iew 
ate. That this took place^with. the language of the 

and 7>ebif»>nd. By Flalay* 

1851, to tbs history ofaperio^ Qcadparfttivaly 

Jiwle known am) lUtte oared fpr. , * 
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.Greeks during the middle ages, to a considerable extent, is an 
indubitable fact—such a fact, indeed, as only a miraqle could 
have prevented; but it took place to a less extent than with the 
language of their Boman masters; and the result is, that the 
popular language of the lowest and most uneducated Greeks, 
during any period that can be named of mediaeval or modem 
declension, possesses more of an essentially Greek character than 
the most classical Italian exhibits of Latin. The followi’ig short 
popular song on the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453, written in all possibility not long after that event, will set 
this in a clear light. 

Ilppav rrjv iroXiv irypdv Tf)Vf irrjpap r^v ^a\omKr}v I 
Ilyp av Koi T^v dytdv ^o(f>idu, to pkya povatrnqpif 
It rptaxocria cn^pLavrpay /edl e^^pta Svo Kap.Trdifai<i‘ 

KaOe mpLirdva kcli TrcLTnrd<i Kadi Trawwa? iccd ZidKo<s. 

Xtp^d vd Byovp rd d/yia, 6 ^aa-iXed^ rov KoerpLov, • 

^cdpr) Tou? ^pff ovpavS, dyyeXav aTr to cropLa' 

A<^t dtn^v T7}v y^aXpiaBidv vd xctP'VXojcrovv r dyia, 

Ka\ ffretXre Xdyov eU r^v <ppayKidv, vd ep0ovv vd ra ‘TridcroWf 
Nd Trdpow rov xp^^ov (ttuv/mv, kcu t dyiov evayy^tov, 

Kal TrjV dyiav rpdire^av vd pL^ Tr}v dpoXvvow 
21 dv T aKovaet rj AecTToiva, SoKpv^ovv 97 elKovet' 

Kvpia, Bearrroiva I pLrj KXavt^, pvrf BaKpv^r}<; 

IJdXe pb€ xpdvov<;, pb€ Kcupov^i, trdXe BtKa <rov dlvai. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

They have taken the citj—they have taken it—they have taken 
Thessalonica * 

They have taken also St. Sophia, the laige minster 
Which had three hundred altar-bells, and sixty-two bells in the 
steeple, 

4.nd to every bell a priest and to every priest a deacon. 

And when the Most Holy went out, and the Lord of the World, 

A voice was wafted from heaven, from the mouth of angels, 

Leave off your singing of psalms, set down the Most Holy, 

And send word to the laud of the Franks, that they may come and 
take it; 

That they may take the golden cross, and the holy gospel, 

And the holy table, tlmt (the infidels) may not pollute it.” 

When our Lady heard this her images wept t 
“ !1^ appeased, Sovran X^dy, and do not weep, 

For again, With the years and the seasons, again the mmster'-wiU be 
7omt»” .. 
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We have here, manifestly, a very different sort of Greek from^ 
that used by our living Corfiote orator. With a pencil hastily 
we have noted—which details, however, we need not 
trouble the reader—in tliese thirteen lines at least five-and- 
TWENty gross deviations from the grammatical propriety or the 
etymological purity of ancient Greek speech; whereas, in the 
oration wo found that the number of similar deviations only 
amounted to five. In the song we find words carelessly cur¬ 
tailed m every way, the augment omitted before the past tense 
of the verb, and the last syllable which contains the flectional 
characteristic of the nouns; we find the grossest confusion of 
declensions, as /3acrtXed? for ^acCkev'i , we find prepositions 
used with a wrong case, to express what a right case would have 
sufficiently expressed without a proposition ; we find foreign 
words which are not required, and native words so defaced as to 
be with great difficulty recognised. And yet with all this, no 
philologist will say that this specimen of vulgar modern Greek 
IS not Greek, or, in any scientific sense, a new language, Ro¬ 
maic or Romanizing it certainly is not, however miicJfi that name 
from purely political influences may have gained currency for a 
season. There is only one Latin word—and that low Latin—in 
the whole poem, (/ca/zwdm—a bell,) and tins, in fact, is the 
only non-Ilellenic word which it contains. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that, even in its lowest and most degraded form, the lan¬ 
guage of Homer asserted its powerful instinct of rejecting what 
is foreign, and enriching itself from its own resources,—a philo¬ 
logical fact connected with the Greek language that distinguishes 
it characteristically at the present moment from every cultivated 
tongue now used in Europe. 

Such are the philological facts. A glance at the history of 
the remarkable people, who inherit this language, will snew' 
how the facts are so. In the first place, we must start with the 
intense feeling of nationality, and the strength of native organic 
impulse that was in the Greek language, when it first came in 
contact with those corrupting influences that, to all human 
appearance, seemed destined to overwhelm it, but against which, 
as we have seen, it has triumphantly maintained its position now 
ffir nearly 2000 years. In the next place, we must take along 
with ua the prominent fact that Greece, when these evil influ- 
encea be^an to act oh its Iknguage, was already the acknow- 
mistress of the intellectual world, and seated on a throne 
K whidh she cbnld not be dislodged* Ende Mnmnmis, there- 
^/when he took Corinth, and made lime of its statues, and 
of its picture^ had no power to touch a syllable of its 
Itngni^e; the captive tongue rather rose and disarmed the 
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conaueror, as bearded Mars haa oft-times been tamed by a 
single look of the beautiful Aphrodite. Instead, therefore, of 
the language of Strabo or Galen showing any signs of corrupt 
tion, from its subjugation to those fierce conquerors who gave 
the West of Europe not only a policy but a tongue, we find, on 
the contrary, that the stjrle of the first lyric poet, Horace, and 
the first historian of imperial Borne, Tacitus, is singularly 
marked with Hellenisms; and in the next generation w'e find a 
philosophic Roman emperor using for the daily iottinp of his 
pious diary, the language of a Grecian Zeno. Even Bt. Paul, 
though, from his high ground, he could afford to speak lightly 
of that wisdom of words of which the Greeks boasted, could 
find the diction of no other language more appropriate for pour¬ 
ing out the fiery volumes of his own Hebrew inspiration; and 
so it remained through the whole middle ages. During that 
dark period, the Greeks, after centuries of Roman degradation 
and debasement, were alternately crushed beneath the iron weight 
of Byzantine fiscal oppression, or scourged by the furious and 
reiterated lash of barbaric invasion; but the Goths and the 
Huns boat against the doors of Athena’s inner Parthenon in 
\ain, and the swarthy Slavonian hordes, though they cut up the 
grass of Elis, and baptized tho whole of the Morea with savage^ 
sounding names, could not prevail far, as to exterminate the 
Greek tongue from the land wheie Plato mused and Paul 
preached. These Slavonians, by whom the whole Morea was 
“ barbarized,” as one of the learned Byzantine emperors narrates,* 
were in a few ages forced to follow the example of their more 
cultivated predecessors, the Romans. They received the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and wliatever literary culture Byzantium could 
boast, from the Greek language. The^ acknowledged also the 
superior administrative power—the relic of old Roman strength 
—that lay in the strong iconoclastic emperors, and bowed be¬ 
neath the military severity of the Basiliau family. Though 
superior in numbers at first, they were by degrees swallowed up 
by the greater mental and moral strength of the Greeks, T^he 
brute force of blind matter yielded, as it always doesj in a pro¬ 
tracted contest, before the marshalled battalions of mind. The 
Slavonian element was altogether absorbed by the Greek; and 
they are heard of no more in the world, save, perhaps, in the 
pages of learned Qerman professors, whose business it is to 
allow nothing to die. 

The existence o£ the Eastern eippire at Oonstaptinople for the 
hpg periocb during which new kingdoms were forming, and new 

See the ftatborides mi this ie faihoits on ilio 

JU^r^u, Sttttgare and TGbin^en, 18S0; and Finbi) Gma dnd f^<Mzond. 
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cally, arid I'lrdli'WO’tfRy df cdtioas iifcady j pBii|ofogioaBy also it is 
of no less importance, as lihrongh m^s of it tjie IJreelc 

language vras piwiscp^ed up to Hie year 14|^ In 4i perfectly un- 
coiTOpted states It is well known Jhat the oduCafed classes in 


mst given. They looked upon 8ttt5t*l>aJ|a48^jppedjaely as Mr. 
JD’Israeli, or Mr. Bulwerdo, on the spngs pf^*Xorkskire plough*' 
\ man or a London thief; as a gonem llietsirv medium such a 
'^corrupt Hugo did not exist and could not bo recognised, Ac¬ 
cordingly we find one of the latest of the By/iantine historians—► 
Chalcondyles, the historian of the Turks-^iising a language that 
ip oomparison with that of the New Testament for instance-^—is 
entitled to be considered classical. The optative mood, which, 
as we observetl, is never found in the narrative style of modern 
Greek, appears very rarely in the New Testament j in Clmlcon- 
dyles it is as frequent as in Xenophon or Herodotus. It is jdain, 
therefore, that so long as a continual series of national historians 
and theologians existed in the capital of an acknowledged Greek 
empire, writing after the models of ancient learned tradition, no 
corrupt or conglomerate language (such as the Komans and the 
"tjornbards generated in Italy) cmijd possibly arise. As the fall 
of the Western Elmpire was a necessary preliminary to the ciea- 
tion of that new mongrel dialect on which Dante impressed the 
stamp of classicklity, so befote the advent of the Murads and 
the Mahmloudsi, and the hemic death ojf Constantine Paleologus, 
^ Greek could not become a dead language. What has tsjeen 
place since t Had the Turks been a race of superior intellectual 
, culture to the Greek?, and had the religious opinions of the con- 
. quemrs been of a character ijtith which the conquered could ha>e 
leympathiaed, then it wa? nnl cf the ppular co?*- 

TOpted^fe^ cf the middk ptdted%itfa the mav el#ttents 
Of eorijOptioi^ inirodnberi by ^ po# might 

ha%o peon ^^tedj opf qf 
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tlio part of the worsliippers—tlien, and not till then, was it pos¬ 
sible that the Greek language shouli’ 'xpericMice corruption liorn 
the influence of Turkish masters. Far more likely was it that 
Christian Venice with her Euro])can civilisation and her com¬ 
mercial magnificence siioukl have achieved a victory not only 
over the body but over the mind of that part of Greece wdiich 
for so many ages slie possessed ; and the great currejicy of Ita¬ 
lian in Corfu and Zante even at the ])rcsevit hour, may bo 
a guarantee of Avhat four centuries more of Italian ascendency 
might have done towards the extirpation of tlie language of 
Homer from the country of Ulysses. But against the Venetian 
ascendency also, it must be borne in mind, strong elements of 
hostility were at work. Tlie (t reeks hate the Fo])e as heartily 
as they hate the devil ; and the character of the Venetian go¬ 
vernment in the seven islands was not of a nature so much to 
hav’e corrupted Greek by assimilation as to have exterminated it 
l)y oppression. lint whatev’er may have been the fate of this 
divine language under the suppo.sable influonco of a long conti¬ 
nued Christian despotism- dor a conque]‘('d country must always 
be governed to a c»u’tain extent despotically—the great revolu¬ 
tion of 1821 has given the linguistic genius of the tireek people* 
so .strong an inipul.se in the oj^positi; ilir-sUion, that ccntunc.s of 
now ojiprossion and tyranny will b(‘\ei|uiivd 1 (j rob the now'- 
ivstored language of tlio ])urity wliiidi it ha ; aaiiii'd by the wm’k 
of a .single geiieratiou. As wlu'u a strong ncm laboui’iiig under 
some moody monomania, which dulls his eye, an*l ]»a!sics liis arm, 
is suddenly awakened to a conseiousness of his old self, and In* a 
single burst of nervous oiicrgy, the bonds of despair tliat bound 
him arc siiajit for ever; so the successful political movement 
which shook off the Turkish yoke, awoke in the Greek mind all 
those dormant claims to intelleidual disliuetion which the exist¬ 
ence of their language ])roved them to possess ; and next to tlio 
idea of freedom, tlio idea of education became dominant in the 
revived nation. But education in a nation of Grcek.s, was inei’ely 
another name for a purified Greek language ; in jirojiortion as a 
Greek’s intellectual attainment rose, liis desire to jio.s.sc'ss for him¬ 
self and for his nation the free use of the language of Plato and 
Chry.sostom, became more intense ; bis language in fact was to 
the Greek the strongest fiict in liis nationality ; and to this lan¬ 
guage he has accordingly devoted him.sclf with a zeal and a 
devotion which alone is sufficient to jirove him worthy of the in¬ 
dependence which he cnjoy.s. A very limited and superficial 
acquaintance with tlie pi'oducts of the (Bvek prcs.s during the 
last twenty year.s, will convince any man who ehoo.ses to in(|uire 
of the truth of wiiat we here assert. The mere existence of the 
University of Athen.s, with its large equipment of accomplished 
professors, is a fact that in this view speaks volumes. It were a 
VOI>. XX. NO. XXXIX, K 
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grent mistake, however, to look upf>n the )>resent spotless purity 
of Hellenic speech as it ap|)eai's in the \\orks which issue from 
the Athenian ]>ress, us the mere artificial creation of a few aca¬ 
demic men. The (/reek lanoiiaire has, and always has had a 
tendency to purity itself, independent of the exertions of learned 
ficadetnicians and scientific corporations. The purification of the 
lanoiui^e is a national instinct, a po|)ular idea; otherwise it never 
could have succeeded to such a wonderful extent as we see. We 
have no space to ])rovc this in detail ; hut if any man will travel 
in Greece, and s|)eak Greek with tlu! Greeks, i. • \\ill not bo long 
in learning what we mean, ddie (Jreeks, whatever their faults 
be, are not a people to possess such a fine intellectual instrument 
as th(‘ laneuaec of Platt), <ind not know how to uso i(. 

A word iKAV on the literature of the inotlern Greeks. Here 
no jx'rson who has been accustonieil to consider the most ob\iou.s 
facts of literaiy hi.story, ^^ill expect that we are going to blow 
the mist away from some goltlen ])alace that had been hitherto 
invisible to tlie gcmeral eye. No ])erson e.Xjjects the flower and 
the fruit of a plant till the root be* fairly fixed in the ground, 
'd'he material throui>h the whole order of thines of \^hieh wx* are 
a part, is the in(lis|)ensahle basis of the intellectual; and a coun¬ 
try grasjiing painfully after the first elements of material j)ros- 
])erity, can never ])roduce a rich and vigorous national literature. 
As easily could I >ante have a])peared in the days when Jjoinbanls, 
Jiomans, Gauls. Normans and ISaracens were fiehtiiiii about the 
])ossession of a tew duchies in Apulia ; as readily could the tragic 


grace of Jvacim*, and the charming mysticism of Madame 
Gnyon have l)een contemporary with Iving Glovis and his rude 
Franks, as that a gix'at poet should appear amid the ])hysical de¬ 
solation and prostration under which Greece has suffered for so 
many centuries. All that a reasonable man can expect from the 
modern (jri’(*k mind is, that it should shew itself by indubitable 
symj’loms to be alive ; that there should be a healthy national 
feeling in the masses ; and that it should be in general no less 
true of the modern than of the ancient Greeks,—that they “ seek 
after wisdom.” We should hope to see among this people, if 
they arc truly the .sons of tneir fathers, in the first place a large 
spirit of aj)])ropriation; ff)r only by adopting and assimilating 
the intellectual productions of the leading nations of Furope, 
can the modern (ireeks hope to assert their place among the 
cultivated nations of the West. This is the law of nature. 
Nations, like individuals, must learn from tlieir superiors before 
they can aspire to teach. The premature originality of ignor¬ 
ance, or of the solitary self-taught student, is a frothy soap-bubble, 
easily created and easily destroyed. Of this great truth the 
Greeks have shewn by their conduct, from the days of Adaman¬ 
tine Corais dow'nwarxis, that they are profoundly aware. That 
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iiront scholar and true jnitrhtt, felt (Icojdy two ^rcat tnilhs on 
which the pro^rivss ol‘ tlie Greek p pie durino; the la^l hl'ly 
ytytrs lias mainly dependedthat intellectual eulture ^^as 
with the (ireeks in c<)m])etition with the Turks, the .suiest lever 
of national independence; ami again, that the intelU'Ctual cul¬ 
ture of a people with such a rich inheritance I'roni llu' jiast, nuisL 
be based on a thorough ktiowledge of their own classical litera¬ 
ture. Nor were these the thoughts of Corais only; thi y were 
the thoughts of the people of whom he nas the most accom- 
])lishcd spokesman. Hence his inlluence ; hence their whole 
career from the establishment of the fa'.nons schools at Kydonia, 
8cios, and Yannina, to the erection of such noble educational 
buildings as the ^ApaaKuov/-' or Young Ladies"' Academy, and 
the Othoniati Tlniversity of Athens, The nourishing comlilion 
of this latter establishment alonet—an establishment in its ])lace 
far more efficient in every sense than Oxford and (’anibridge are 
in theirs;—this Iresh-sprimg Hniver.sily nith its uell-niaislialled 
lines of accom|)Ii,shed professors, and troojis of eager ^‘^ed stu¬ 
dents, nonlil he a sullicient jiroof of the wondeifiil intellectual 
activity ol the jieople, even were tliere not a single printed book 
in the languagi'. Jlut there is no lack ot books. f lio press of 
Athens within the lu'.t tilty years has been uncomnionlv active. 
A city, whose jiojiulation does not ex^iaal llial of I'ertli, supplies 
intellectual nourishinent to its inhabitants in the shajie of at 
least hall a dozen literary and political jiap-rs, some of which 
contain essays on the great ijuestions of the day, written with a 
talent and a command of language of which the first lu’wsjtapcr 
in Lngland would have no cause to be ashamed. As I’or inorc'. 
bulky performances the Gr^'oks have now excellent Hvsleinalic 
treatises on most branches of science, comjiosi'd by men who, to 
the native shrewdness of tlniii’ race, add the most vaiious acfjnire- 
inents fiom the great laboratories of I'rench acuteness and (ler- 
inan erudition. A list of some of these will be found in iVo- 
fessor Brandis’ very able W'ork, vob iii. )>. 200 ; but their number 
is increasing daily, and from the fine intellectual temjier of the 
people, must increase. If the works of such men as JVofessors 
Kangabe, Asopius, and. Paparogopoulos, are not better known 
in this country, it arises jiartly irom the extremely conceited 
supcrciliousne.'s with which scholars in this country are accus¬ 
tomed to look on every product of Greek literature lu^t within a 
certain artificially circumscribed domain called “ classical 


* The is a splendid new hnildinp;, erected by tlie niiinifieence of ^])ri- 

vate individual, on tlie same elevated ground on which the liing's palace and the 
University stand, a little more to the north, and on the opposite side of tlio street. 
No man who tees this building can dosjiair of Greece. 

■f- According to a statistical statement in the Ai^va a{ 7th July, the Othonian 
University has 39 professors, and 590 students in the CHrrent jear. 
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partly from the fact that these highly gifted and well-instructed 
])ersons, as iSlr. 15randis suggests, have, with a ])atriotic self- 
denial been less anxious about their European reputation as 
authors, than about their (Ireek usefulness as teachers. At the 
present momentj indeed, Greece re()uiros that all the energies 
of her best men shall be devoted to the great work of public in¬ 
struction ; and no man that knows the elements of which the 
present academic stalf in Athens is composed, will doubt that she 
has in this res[)Oct been most faithful to herself. All these scien¬ 
tific and literary works, moreover, whetl-or original or trans¬ 
lated, are written in a style of Ilelkmic elegco^ec and purity, 
whicli even the Greeks themselves twenty years ago would have 
d(jemcd impossible. So swift is progress in the rhetorical de¬ 
partment when tlu; nimble Greek wit sets itself seriously to use 
the materials offered by the rich and flexible Greek t«)ngue. 

Of works bearing the tyjx; of a fri'sh nationality, witliout 
which tlu; best foreign apj)ro])riation could produce only a meagre 
result—the modern Greeks present ns in the first place witli the 
military memoirs of PerrlKebus, highly esteemed by Niebuhr, 
and other historical and biogi'aphical works. True it is, tliat the 
modern Jlelicnes are not likely to produce an account of their 
own great (exploits in the late war, which shall surpas.s that of our 
own countryman, G()i;t)0![>i, in accuracy and im])artiality ; but 
a liberal dash of patriotic colouring will bo readily forgiven as 
much to a modern Greek Tricou])i,* as to an ancient Koman 
Jjivy; and in tlix dejjartment we advise our Hellenistic reader.s 
to keep their eyes o])en, as new books are now issuing from the 
press, and others are justly exjiectcd, that will give to the recent 
national history that prominence in the new national literature 
to which it is so justly entitled. In the meantime, those students 
of Greek literature wlio consider a modern Hydriote IMiaulis as 
interesting a human character as an ancient Phormio, will find 
the trueR])’.rit of the Greek revolt, ])erhaps, most effectively re- 
fiected in the po])ular ballads, whose authorship is unknown, and 
in some of the [)oliticaI and {)atriotic jjoetry of Aloxandros 
Soutzos. The popular ballails of the modern Greeks, the 
TfmydvBia PoijndiKa, arc indeed as evidences of a healthy 
national vitality, superior to any literary {)roduct of the national 
mind that has yet ap])eared. Poj)ular poetry, like wild plants to 
the botanist, has to the man of refined taste always a certain 
value beyond its inherent worth as poctiy, merely because it is 
popular. Even the vulgar ej)igrams of Martial, replete as they 
are with low puns and filthy buftbonery, are, as the exj)onents 


• This passaf^c was written in the ex])ectation of the speedy appearance of the 
History of the Greek lievolntion, by Tricoupi, of which the first volunic now lies 
on our table. It protnises well ; and, as far as wc have read, does not seem 
chargeable with any undue partiality to the autlu>r’s countrymen. 
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the? corrupt life of imperial Ivomo, of far greater value to 
the literary liistorian, than some of the most finished odes of 
Horace, \^dlatever faults they have, :iiey are jdants hicli look 
like the soil whence they sprung; and tl.at is always pleasing to 
a scientific eye. f'o lliese Kmnaie ballads are simple enough, 
certaiidv; they are many ot them mci'e voices or hreathinii's of 
the popular life, with very little poetic genius, and little or no 
artistic skill; still they havt; a fragrance of nature about them, 
and a freshness, .such as Scottish nosi-.s snuir uj) from bleak 
nioor.s and green fields, envying iu>t at all the strong nrcum that 
Hows from exuberant fields overflushed with the living gold and 
juirjile of a rich tropical vegetation. Umpiestionably ijiferior to 
our Scottish ])()ct]‘y of the same class in variety of dramatic 
element, in the fine play of hunioiir, and in rli 3 ’thmieal eomj)ass, 
they are at tlie same time so truly po])ular, and so thoi'oughly 
(Ireek, that whosoe\er loves Greece must love them. For our* 
selves vve are free t(.) eonfess, lliat if a j)nblic boiifire of (jieek 
lyrie ])oetrv were to be made after tlie f.isbion of Don (Quixote's 
library iji (’t'rvantes, w(; should put in a strong wonl of intei- 
ct'ssion in favour of the lisping flomeis of Soldi and JMaina, 
while tlie polished ]ij'ettiiu\sses of the elassical aufhology, and 
trim voluptuousness of the real ami the pseudo-Anacreon were 
])ost])oiied. It is incredible, indeed^ v\ liat a stomach certain 
people liavi' for (ireek within the arbitrary line of a certain esta- 
blislied ])liilology, while every tiling beyond that is naught. 
Learned men will imineli stone and gravel o d of Jong-worked 
and authorized beds, vvliile the lioney-laden tbymy banks in 
regions ol' Jess ortliodox research, are left to waste their fragrant e 
atid their sweets on stjlilude. Tliert; is a natural jireferenci* no 
tioubt in favour of anti(]iiitv', which has its value without uni- 
vei'sity walls, as well as within them; but a wise man will not 
allow' himself to be so befooled by a venerable <»id grey stone, 
however large, as to prefer it seriously to the inagnifiocnt dome 
of a living St. Peter’s. A vile daub, though guaranteed from 
the hand of St. Luke himselfj is after all tlie jiious and artistic 
sentiment you can spend ujvon it, only a daub ; and the worst 
]dcture that ever George ilarvcy painted, is to a sane eye in 
reality worth more, tlioiigh tlie picture-dealers and the virtuosos 
talk less about it. Viewed iu this light, the Pomaic ballads will 
always form a most important department of the lyrical riches of 
the (jlrcek language, even to those who know that there was not 
a dro]) of (dreek blood in the body of jVfarco liozzari.* He, and 
the other brave Albanese heroes of the war of independence, 

■ ■ “ * 

* “ Tlio soIilipvB of Soiili, and the sailors of Il^dra, the bravest warriors, and 
the most skiifu* mariners, in the late struf’p'le, were of tlie jiurest Albanian race, 
nnalfercd by any mixture of IJcllcnic blood.”— I'iidni/, Mfd'ut ral Uretce and Tre- 
hizund, p. Ilf). 
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■were swallowed ii[) by the overpowering itifliieiice of Greek 
eivilisatioii, and beeaine Greeks, jiisL us Lucan, and Seneca, 
though Sj)anisli born, became Koinans, 

To discuss this popular poetry fully, and to brin^ out dis¬ 
tinctly the traits of national history and character with which it 
is replete, would na^niro a separate article. Wo can only in¬ 
dulge ourselves at present in oivino' one or two sjieciinens of 
translation from our own portf)lio. 'fhe ballad poetry is remark¬ 
able for beine in the ecnei’.al case not ibynied ; a classical feature 
which we hope may conciliate some academic reader. This 
featiu'c the (lerman translator, the well-known pl.dhellcnc, Wil¬ 
helm Miiller, has preserved.* We shall generally follow' liis 
example. The following short little [)iece w’as much admired 
by Goethe. 

('lIAROX' A\0 TUC SoCl.S. 

“ hy are the hills so dusky dark, so dark and sable-shrouded '/ 

Is it the wind that tloiits tlu* evav, or is it the rain tliat’s be.aling?” 

‘‘ ’'fis not the w'ind that llouts the crag, tis not tin*, rain that's beating ; 
’’fis oidy Charon with his dead, that o’er tin; liills is treading. 
Thcyoiiiig he dj-ives before his patli, the old Jn^ drags behitid liini; 
’I’Il(^ ehildri-n,'anil the weeping babes, he on Ins saddle bindeth. 

old !)Cseeeh (ho rider giam, the young with tear.s implore him— 

‘ O (diarori, lialt where tlie ^yiltage smokes, where the fountain cool 
is llowing, 

'I'lio ohl will drink the water clear, tlie young will ding the pelibles, 
'Die cliildrcn with ; heir tender arms, will pluck the (lowers so blooming.' 
‘ J will not halt v here the cottage smokes, nor where the fount is 
lloM ing ; 

I'''or motliers would come to the fountain clear, an<l know their weep¬ 
ing children, 

And wives would know tlieir husbands dear, nor would allow the 
parting.’” 

Charon, or Death, is a great figure in the popular poetry of 
the modern Greeks, ami is one of the very few, perliaps the only 
mythological personage which liyzantine orthodoxy, and Slavon¬ 
ian barbarism, have left to haunt the liills of Greece from the 
fair company that once peojiled Olympus. Here is another in 
wdiich that grim ferryman of the ferruginous boat, assumes the 
functions of the ancient Nemesis, and rebukes the pride of life 
in one who is too young to know tliat “ He that glorieth 
should glory iu the Lord.” 

Charon and the Maiden. 

A fair young maid was boasting high she feared no harm from 
Charon,— 

Nine brothers she bad, and Constantine w'as soon to be her husband, 

Who ow'iied four lof ty palaces, and was lord of many houses. 

___ __ ___ _ _ 

* Miillrr’s edition of the baliada was published at Lcipsig in 1825, the year 
immediately following their publication by Fauricl at P.aris. 
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Hut Cluiron clisingeil liis sliapi?, and camo like to a l»ku•k-^^inged 
swallow, 

And flew athwart, and shot the maid ”thc heart \^itll his deadly 
arrow; 

And her mother wept when she l)eheld, lier mother Avept fidl surely. 

‘‘() Cfliaron, cruel was Ihy ■.im, thy shot that smote my dauglUer, 

IMy deaV'lo\ed girl, my only child, in all her youth and hcanty !" 

Then from the t;ir and mountain glon c;ime Constantino the bride¬ 
groom. 

With fourscore men, and sixty-two to harj) the bridal imisi.-. 

“Ilave done with glee, my tru.stv men; ye harper-^, eea.^e your 
harping; 

A cr(»SH I see before the door of my bride's mother’s dwelling. 

Belike, belike, her mothei’ is dead, her mother or else her father ; 

Or of her brolhers one hath been soj'c wounded in tlui battle.” 

lie s[nir.s his stee<l, his good I)]aek steed, ajnl to the church he 
coinctb. 

And tinds the inaster-mrison there, whete he a tomb is building. 

“ <lod bhiss thee, ma.ster-m.'isojj, say, whose tomb here ait thou 
building I " 

“ For the maid so fair, with yellow hair and dark I’ycs, I am Imilding; 

Nine brothers had she, and Constantine Avas -oon to be her iiu.diami, 

Who owm'd foul' lofty palaces, ainl Avas lord of many hons<‘>..” 

“O master-mason, mastm- line, I piay thee, speed thy building, 

A little larger make ibe tomli, a tonm to hold two boilies.” 

He took Ills golden-lultcd sword, and in liis lieart he plunged it ; 

And in lliat tomb they buried t\Ao, the maid ami the youth that 
loA’cd her. * 


TJic alioAo two ballads are from Fanrid’s collection, and ex¬ 
hibit the general typo of the sliort liuniaie rpayovSi, both iii 
matter and manner. I'he ihythm is one snllicicmtly 1‘aiiiiliar to 
our ear, and handled not Avitliout a tincture of that .sh'cjiy mono¬ 
tony and canorous iteration, in wliicli tlie uncultivated jiojiular 
ear delights. The following is from Dr. Kind’s little \olunie, 
and is rliymed. 

Tjih Ci.m-Tus. 


From the hills the depths came doAvri, 
Seeking horse.s to their mind ; 

Horses none Avhen they could find 
All my pretty lambs tliey stole— 
Lambs and kids they took the Avliole. 

And aAvay, away they go! 

O woe’s me ! Avoe's me, Avaly wo ! 
jMy lambs away 
And my kids took they ; 

O AA'oe’s me, avoc ! 

It. 

* And the pail in which I pour 

The creaming milk, aw'ay they bore; 
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And the pipe to wliich I .sing, 
lludcly iVora my hands they wring. 

And away, away they go! 

O woci’s me! woe's me, waly wo! 

]\ry lambs away 
And my kids look they 
O woe’s me, woe ! 

III. 

And they took away outright, 

With its horns of silver white, 

My bravo helvvethcr, tlint ontrulled 
Its shaggy lleece of flowing gold. 

And away, away they go ! 

() woii’.s me] woe’s me, waly wo! 

My lambs and my wellier 
They stole together; 

O woe’s me, woe ! 

IV. 

Would to (jrod some vengeful hand 
IMiglit seize the lawless robber band 
111 their dens; and sheer undo 
'rheni, and all their thievish crew ! 

That 1 might sec my brave belwether, 

And my lambs again together 
In the fold.—O wady woe! 

My lambs away 

And my kids took they; 

O woe’s me, woe! 

V. 

If the All-holy in the skies 
The ruthless robbers will chastise, 

I will roast a lamb till it 
Fall in pieces from the spit; 

Mid flowers that tell of coming May, 

On holy (leorge’s festal day, 

I’ll feast, and bless the queen all-holy. 

That laid the ruthless robbers lowdy. 

O woe's me ! woe’s me, waly wo ! 

INly landis away 
And my kids took they ; 

O woe's me, woe! 

This song is chanicteristic enough, both of what certain parts 
of’ Greece are now, and of wliat certain parts of Scotland were 
not much above a hundred years ago. There is nothing in 
Greek brigandage but what belongs to the history of all nations 
at a certain stage of civilisation. The last verse with its pro¬ 
minent imprecation of the Virgin Mary, the all-holy {'iravayla) 
queen of heaven, and Saint George, and the act of worship of 
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tlie roasting of a whole sheej) forms a })rincij)al part, Is 
peculiarly Neo-Ilellcnic, and will suggest to those who have 
visited Greece, many a j)leasant picture of rustic piety of wliich 
tliey may have been sj>ectators. 

Inferior in interest to tlie popular ballads, but still not with¬ 
out a htrong claim on the attention of the lover of poetry, are 
tlie more cultivated efforts of the young Greek lyre—not Hying 
voices of the undistinguished people, but distinct articulations of 
some known singer, and professional student of verse. In this 
ih'partment of literature the Greeks have no doubt yet to look 
for their national spokesman. Instead ofup<jetical Na}K)iet)n, 
leading whole armies to the fields of harmonious conflict, and 
filling Europe with the sound of a succession of great battles, we 
ha\e only a few expert skirmishers, and cajitains of the guerilla 
warfare of the muses, whos(‘ exjiloits none hear of but those 
^vho visit the valleys where they are native. However high 
Ihuiagioti's SoutAis may conceit himself to stand-—and he has 
made some c.urious revelations of selfesteem lately, in the 
“ 'Acmi/” and elscwlu'rc—he may depend u[)oii it (Ik; eyes of 
l‘hiro]>e are not (hrccted to him at the present moment, Ilis 
‘‘ Messiidi,’’ we are afraid, will never make onotenth jiart of the 
noise in Europe that was made by that windy production of the 
same name, in which the German ISl^lton (“yes a veri/ German 
Milton V') vented his vaporous piety. On a late occasion taking 
it up, (for Sunday reading,) before getting to the end of the first 
act, we were so atllicted with a languid .sensati.)n, .similar to what 
o])j)rc.sses the stomach after large jiotations of weak tea, that we 
could proceed no further. In “The Wanderer” of his brother 
Alexander, there are no doubt individual ]ja.ssages of considerable 
lyric power and sublimity; but, as a whoh;, it is merely a feeble 
and broken echo of Childe Harold, d’o condemn all the larger 
jiroductions of the recent Greek muse wholesale, we will not 
venture, because we have not read them; but what we have 
read, besides a great deal of false and exaggerated sentiment, 
labours under the general vice of rhetorical diffuscncss, which 
must bo violently cut down, before any high excellence can be 
achieved. Among the lighter warhlings of the lyre, however, 
we have found several piece.s, and hope to find more, that well 
deserve a place in any collection of Greek lyric poetry; and 
even in mucJi that is feeble or cxaggeratetl, wc have been 
delighted to recognise a flush of nationality that is powerful to 
lend an engaging charm even to weakness. I’atriotism, like 
charity, covers a multitude of .sins. In the following ode, for 
instance, of Karatsout.scas, there is much that is juvenilii. in 
the style, and overworked in the sentiment;"' but it is so 

* Kind says that the author was only twenty years of age at the publication of 
the volume from which this extract is taken 
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thoroughly Greek, and ex]ircsses so burniugly from the heart of 
Ilelleiiic patriotism, the faith in a miglity jjast, and an impend¬ 
ing future of national glory, that it must be read with very 
great pleasure by all who sympathize with the hopes at present 
animating the best minds in Greece. The allusion to Turkey 
in the seventh and eighth stanzas, and to the restoration of 
the Byzantine empire in the concluding part of the poem, 
will be read with interest at the present moment. Poets have 
sometimes more to do with politics than diplomatists. 

I. 

With Parnassus'laurel wreath, the wreath aye green and never-fading, 
Green in face of frosty winter, and rude Boreas harsh-inv^ading; 

With the laurel I will wreatlic iny lyre, a song of t'rocdoni raising 
To my country, (jlreeee and all her mighty glory truly praising; 
Happy if my well-nerved hands shall strike no feebly falling measure, 
If the ears that love the land shall diink my loyal strain with pleasure. 
If with song while I coininend thee. 

One kind glance of fair approval thou, my country dear, shall lend 
me ! 

II. 

For the Mars that wasted Greta, Greece a stole of sorrow wearcth ; 
For the INIars that crushed fair Greta, Greece her locks of beauty 
teareth. 

Greta, when the Mars that crushed thee, marched his club of terror 
shaking, 

Brandishing the t Aord, which flashing Alls the tyrant’s heart with 
quaking, 

Darkened was the ray that cotneth from the disk of Pluebus streaming; 
From its base in darkncs.s rooted, to its peak with while snow gleaming. 
Men beheld high Ida brightening. 

Saw the seat of thundering Jove far-flaming with the frequent 
lightning. 

III. 

In the Sultfiii’s hall, the Sultan’s wisest counsellors assemble, 

Seize their white beards with their hands, and inly puzzled think and 
tremble, 

IIovv thy patriot fire, O Greta, they may quench with tyrant’s knavery; 
And the powers of lilurope Icn ’ a helping hand to fix thy slavery. 

Ply with threats each dastard heart, and bait with golden wiles the 
traitor; 

And amid the faithless crew,—O shame, O mockery of nature! 

He, whom Greece had made defender 
Of her rights—her Consul—he was the first to cry—S ukkender ! 

IV. 

And the Greek that loves his country, when he saw his Gretan brother. 
Prostrate, in his brothers breast the rising pity could he smother? 
Was that sacred fire extinguished, that with generous inspiration, 
When the stranger feared to touch her, filled the wide Hellenic nation ? 
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Did the grnvcs nut ope their jaws, and forth with wrathful resurrection 
liush the dim troops of harne^sed shades, to pledge their father-land’s 
protection ? 

Did the past not fire tlie present, 

In the hall of every burgher, in the hut of every peasant '/ 

V. 

No ! that fire is not extingiiislied in tlio heart of Hellas glowing; 

It shall burn while earth shall stand, while old Ocean s wave is flowing. 
Slavery oft hath staiujicd on slaves the love of tlieir own degradation : 
Hut the type of years could ne\er stamp with serf the free Greek 
nation. 

Cursed be they who bind the hands of Hellas when her bonds she 
breaketh ; 

Cursed who bar the gales of freedom, when the glorious start she 
taketh; 

May tlie curse of Cirecks united, 

Licuponthera, like the Furies, when iheirbrcatJi consumes the blighted! 

VI. 

When the joyful news was speeded, that the sons of Crete had risen, 
All tlic peo[)Ie clai)p’d their hands to hail the ca[itive from his prison. 
All tlie women and the cliiidren lea[it for joy ; and every tcm[)le 
Was hung with gilis and pray(;rs for thee;, that none on thy young 
riglits might iratnple. 

But the hf)pe of Greck.s was darkened, Jted their vows had no com¬ 
pletion, 

And the men that hate lier triumphed ; and their hatred found addition. 

Treachery vile hath triumphed I 'of thee, 

Crete ; thou liest low ; and we in vain wilh many tears deplore thee. 

VII. 

How should Europe, silly Europe, when the sign of death is plainly 
Hung out on a nation’s forehead, try to cheat strong nature vainly? 
Can Ji tree bo bright with hlo.ssom, can its fruit be rif)c and glowing, 
AVheii a worm the pith consumeth, when uo juice of life is flowing ? 
Even the water round the roof, that with such hn.sy care thou pourcst, 
Feeds the rot that cats the heart of the frail life that thou resturest. 

When life’s thread is broken, never 
Shall the wits of all the wisest bind it with their strong endeavour. 

Vlll. 

I w'ill speak it in a figure: like a house with many chambers 
Turkey stands—an old house hoary' with the crust of long Decembers. 
Many a prideful year it witnessed, now it knows the hour of sorrow; 
Tottering reels one wall to-day, and anotlier falls to-morrow. 

Let the hand of man approach it, and before its ruin bury 
Nobler piles and worthier mansions, with a wise precaution hurry, 
Doivn to cast the crazy dwelling, 

And upraise a safer o’er it, and in beauty more excelling. 

IX. 

Europe, if aVork thou seekest where thy toil shall find a blessing. 
For the waste wouldst plant a garden worthy of thy nicest dressing, 
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List, aivl J will toll thee wisely hoAv, beijig great, thou may’st bo 
greater. 

Near to Turkey is a land, a little land where kindly Nature 
Such a power of brilliant beauty, and each couieliest grace has 
show'ored, 

That no tongue can tell the store of that rich grace with which ’twas 
doweiv.d. 

’Tis a lovely land, concealing 

Virtue, like the inagnei’s [)owcr, to seize the sense and charm the 
feeling. 

X. 

In this land a people dwcdls, rich in high ancestral glory; 

C'lio names no race more noble, in her roll of various story. 

Hound in darkness lay the L.irth ; the precious light of knowledge 
perished ; 

Kulc lyrannic, deeply rooted, spread its arms abroad and nourished. 
TJie (breed sweat of iUl the nations, and their bright blood crimson 
flowing, 

Sucked a monstrous Inform dragon, proud the double ensign sbewing 
Of the crown to monarchs given. 

And the mitre of the priest who serves the Jjord that rules in 
Heaven, 

XI. 

In the claws of this Chimera uorn, humanity lay bleeding. 

From the East a wasting firc-tlood came, and wildly Westward 
speeding. 

Spread to Earth'-’ remotest corner, death and devastation dealing; 

Hut unharmed amid the deluge stood tlie Hellenic tribe, revealing 
A miraculous virtue stable : by despotic sway surrounded, 

(Jreece prescr\ed her laws and freedom undisturbed and uneon- 
founded; 

She serene and independent, 

All the world a march of tyrants, with a train of serfs attendant. 

XII. 

Strong and self-sustained, Greece never to a sacred priestly college 
Sold h' r right of thought: free-branching flowed the common stream of 
knowledge. 

Hrutish gods she never worshipped, crocodiles and creeping creatures. 
Hut Apollo and the INIuses, gods with bright benignant features. 
Pyramids she never piled, colossal row.s of Sphynxes keeping 
Watch around the solemn Dead, in their cold stonc-chambers sleeping; 

But she raised the glorious temple. 

With its clear sun-fronting rock, and its pillar’d ranges ample. 

xni. 

In this land the seed of Poesy, by the gods benignly planted, 

Swelled and grew to leafy grandeur. Orpheus here and Linus 
chanted 

Songs that stirred the rooted forest, stayed the flood, and tamed the 
lion ; 

Here the stones in rhythmic order rose to please thy lute, Arophion; 
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Here the far career ol’ thought first opened on the wondering nations ; 
Hero of every art were laid, of every science, s»ire foundations i 
And all subtle searching •spirits 

Loved to graft their art with thoughts which all the world from 
Greece inherits. 

XIV. 

But alas ! a savage storm swept o'er the land, before whose power 
lOven their trees uprooted fell, the fair trees of the Grecian bower, 
And the seed of truth was wafted where a cool-brained race, labo¬ 
rious. 

Reaped, from fields which thou hadst sown, an intellectual harvest 
glorious ; 

And when feasting on the fragrance of thy fruitful gardens, never 
Dreamt to cast a grateful glance on thee, of these fair gilts the giver, 
(ii'cece ihcii stumbling march assisted. 

But to their conceit no Greece in all the measured world existed. 

XV . 

Where the Afu^e of Aeschylus soared ou wings of solemn chorus ample, 
Turcoman houles the soil of Hellas with nnletf<;red feet did (i-ainple, 
Then wIkmi Riga’s mighty niart}^' gathered in the inspiration 
Of his W!ir-soMg, all tiie slender hopes that still .sustained his nation. 
On his head the axe descended, lay his laurel crushed and bloody ; 
But from that I'nic song came forlli a womlrous blo.‘-.'>om bright and 
ruddy : N 

As from a inother’.s throe.s laborious 
(Jrcecc was born anew in him, and Freedom ro,''e to life victorious. 

XVI. • 

Ivook upon the sleeping infant, lift, ye wise, your high doxology ! 
Come, diplomatists that finger nations with your cold phretinlogy,- 
(.’oiiie and touch it!—a bright future in if.s noble, Icatures shining 
Can yc read, or does that glance outrun your powers of dull divining ? 
Seest thou how upon its heallhfii] cheek the ro.sy beauty glowcth, 
Even as fair Aui’ora’s beauty, when her fingers red she shovveth, 

And pre.})ares the joys which follow. 

When the awakened world slmll blush beneath the full blaze of 
Ai>ollo. 

XVIT. 

Yes, my country, thou shalt never cheat the liopes of them that love 
thee; 

Glows my heart with heat from thee, wdiose lar-shed radiance shall 
approve thee 

To the good; the seoller’s doubts thoii shalt dispel witli thy ai)pearirig. 
Thou shalt be a Titan, glorious through the fields of Heaven eareer- 
in?, 

Thou shalt ride thy car -sublime, thy bright-maned steeds thy word 
obeying; 

On the green Earth’s face vivific beams of light and beat outraying. 

So ! in rifts, where thou art nighing, 

Opes the blue serene, and all the clouds that darkly lowered aie 
flying ! 
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XVIII. 

In thy craillc, O my country, when tliy baby-life was sleeping', 

In thy veins the unseen strength of immortal gods Avas Jea})ing ; 
When the sibilant brood assailed thee, basilisk and ainphisbena, 

With thy young arms thou didst crush them, like the strong son of 
Alcmena. 

When their venomous spires voluminous rolled around thee, thou 
didst seize them, 

And with sudden grasp resistless like the soft clay thou didst squeeze 
them ; 

And before the infant scathless 

Fell the terrible snake of Asia, fell the snake of Egypt breathless. 

XIX. 

Thou hast fought, and art victorious; on thy laurels thou repairest 
Now thy strength ; tliou needest rest to heal the bleeding wounds 
thou bearcst. 

Sleep like ocean Avbcn the windless air no swelling Avave is .stirring, 
Soft as noon of sultry summer, Avhen no Aving of bird i.s whirring ; 

But like ocean thou shall Avaken, when its placid evening mirror 
Bristle.s round the f)ale sea-farer, with a thousand crc.st.s of terror, 
AVhen the scowling rack i.s drifting; 

And to smite the sheer black cliff his scourge the god of waves is 
lifting. 

' ' XX. 

Like an old and sickly lion when its strength is all departed 
Turkey roars. Up, Clreek, and seize the club of Hercules mighty- 
hearted , ' 

And Avitli steady foot firm planted, and Avith strong hand overpoAvering, 
Prostrate lay Avith deadly bloAv the savage monster, blood-devouring. 
Let it fall, and in il.s fall disgorge the innocent blood it sAvalloAved ! 
Wrap its shaggy bide around thee, and bring back the great time- 
balloAved 

Kingdom, which the Civsar glorious 
When tilt; Cross subdued the nations, planted in the East victorious. 

It were a waste of time to critiei.se in detail the faults of this 
poem ; but the concejition is f^ood ; and were the tone consi¬ 
derably subdued ill some parts the effect would be much in¬ 
creased. In favourable contrast with the high rlictorlcal swell 
of the Panhellenics, stands tlie plaintive simplicity of the follow¬ 
ing little poem by Alexander Ypsilante, the ill-starred and crude 
originator of the first movement of the Greek revolution in Mol¬ 
davia. The little bird represents, of course, the condition and 
feelings of a Greek in Europe without a Greece :— 

The Bird’s Lament. 

Poor little bird, 

Fluttering Ioaa’, 

Weary and lone, ' 

Where dost thou go ? 
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Seekest tliou rest 
Near in thy nest. 

Poor little bird ( 

No nest have I; 

Hut I till.ter and fly 
To and fro. 

I seek and I find 

No re^t to wy wing ; 

Bliss is to me 
A forliidden thing 
AVhcrcver I go. 

I had a country wlicn 1 was young ; 

And my hope was .strong 
A.S I poured niy song 
'J'hc vrhitc-liowercd myrile trees among 
When 1 was young. 

T sat on the tree, 

I sang lat(i and early, 

I had a mate, and J loved her dearly, 

And .slie loved me. 

Down came a hawk with .swift swoop from the sky, 

And tore my jov from before imne eye; 

And spoiled niy rest, 

And robbed my nest, 

And left me bare to lie. 

Since then, cheerless and hopehiss 1 I’bam, 

Without a friend—without :i home. 

With weary ■wing, and song .so weary, 

1 wander o’er llie world so dreary ; 

With the wind I roam, 

Till I find a homo 

Where no wing of tlic weary i.s stirrerl ; 

Where the monarch jiroud 
Shall sleep with the crowd, 

And the hawk from the sky 
Shall harmlc.ss lie 
With the poor little innocent bird. 

We have thus completed a rapid bird\s-cye view of the nature 
and character of the Neo-IIellenic language, and tlie princi|)al 
products of its nascent litcrattirc. Wo have only one remark to 
make in conclusion, and it is a remark of a practical nature, and 
de.serving to be seriously considered by our schoolmasters, and 
others concerned in the education of youth. So long as Greek 
is the language of tlie New Testament and of Homer, and the 
armory also mom which we draw the whole formidable array 
of the nomenclature of modern science, it will always form an 
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important element in the education of a nation so Christian and 
so conservative as (ireat Jiritain, If so, 'twcre well that those who 
learn it should do so in the most exj)editious way ; and an expedi¬ 
tious way it certainly is not to learn as a dead language, by a 
system of mere rules and abstractions, what^ in fact, is as much 
a living form of speech, as the English language itself, ])ropa- 
gated from the days of Father Chaucer until now. All who 
have made the experiment know that a living language, even 
the most difficult, such as German, can be learned in the country 
where it is spoken, fluently and thoroughly, in a tenth part of 
the time necessary to master the same tongue b^' the common 
aj)plianccs of grammar, dictionary, and exercise book, used as 
our classical teachers of the dead languages are in the habit of 
using them. What we suggest, therelbre, is, ihat the Ibiiversity 
of Athens, being now in h‘gh vigour, and excellent lectures 
being dolivej'cd there during eight months of the year, free of 
all price, and on all subjects, some of our young talentetl 
Scotsmen, ambitious of raising the standard of Greek scholar¬ 
ship amongst us, should transj)ort themselves for a few months to 
the city of I’erichis, and there, under the shade of Lycabettus 
and with the glorious j)illarcd ranges of the Parthenon before 
them, submit their ears to a regular training in the living speech 
of Greece from the voict'; of living Greeks. Chamber-scholars, 
of course, Oxonians, and other prim gentlemen of the bookish 
sort, will not admire the suirgestion much; but ilSe know what 
we arc talking about: Nature is stronger than Oxonians, and 
will certainly beat them if she gets fair }>lay, which she some¬ 
times may, even in Oxford. lict our Scottish students try for 
themselves the natural jdan of K])eaking and hearing the living 
tongue, and leave the fellowship-hunters of the south to cram 
their Gradus, and finger their quantities sedulously, according 
to the orthodox old routine. Two hundred pounds a-year \^iI^ 
scarcely cover a course of academical study at Cambridge ; fifty 
pounds will do the whole business amply at Athens. This is a 
consideration which will, no doubt, have its due weight wdth a 
Scotch mind; not to mention the daily sight of the actual Acro¬ 
polis, and the inspiring atmosphere of such accomplished Hel¬ 
lenists as Professor liangabe, am. our countryman George Finlay. 
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Art. VI.—1. On die Stearic Candle Mnnufactnre, By G. F. 
Wilson, K.s<]., Managing Director uf Price's Patent Camllc 
ConifJSiny. (Tliiril Extra Lecture dnlivored before the So¬ 
ciety of Arts.) Third Edition. London. 

2 A to Price s Patent Candh Company*s Works. Bo- 
printed from tho “ Illustrated London News,'’ with additional 
Kugra\ irsf^s. 

3. Siteeial Report hp die Directors to the Proprietors of Prwe'e 
Patent Candh Companyj respeclAng that part of die Ptoiced- 
ings of the Annual General Meeting of the Company, 2Uh 
March 1852, which has reference to the JEducational, Moral, 
and Religious charge to be taken by the Company over the per¬ 
sons {and especially the young jiersons) in its Employment, d^‘c. 
(Pp. 50.) 

4. Report of Meeting of the Directors of Price's Candle Company, 
held on the 2d Dec. 1852, <fc, (Pp. 28.) 

5. Mr J. P, Eetter to the Men employed in the Ihl- 

mont Eh lory,'’ l^th Apnl 1851. (Pp 23-) 

0. 77t' same to the Roy^, Ath August 1851. (Pp. 10 ) 

7. The same to the same, Easier*Day, (Pp. 12.) 

8. The same to his Pellow-members of*the Rewiont Jifnival fm- 
proiement Society, 2lHt March 18.52. (Pp. 2.) 

9. The same “ to the Workpeople of Price's Potent Candle Coin* 
pany;' 1G<A Dec. 1852. (1>. 30.) 

In tho year 1<S30, vve are told in tho pamphlet first enume¬ 
rated, a patent of Mr. Boames’ for separating cocoa-nut oil into 
its solid and Ikjuid parts was sold to Mr. William Wilson and 
Mr. Lancaster, who, trading under the name of E. Piicc & Co., 
(this E. Price, notv of world-wide reputation^ being so far as we 
can discover an altogether r^thical personage,) brought it into 
operation the same year. They established extensive crushing 
nulls in Ceylon, to separate the oil from the kernel of the coeba- 
nut, and cocoa-nut plantations to supply these nulls, (now spread¬ 
ing over more than 1000 aeresofla^^d,) and perfected and improved 
. Mr. Soames’ process. Many of ^ mss recollect these ^ cocoa- 
nut candles,” less fouhsmeniitg indeea than tallow, but greasy 
and snuffy, and deservedly snpemdcd better uiatemls. Ten 
years elapsed, and in 1840 Mr. P. Wilson, (<m^ of the sons 
of Mr, William Wilson^) experimenting for cheap selfomuffing 
illumination-candles at the time of the <^ueen*a weddil^^^hif 
upon a combination of cocoa-nut stearine viflt aodf 

(one of the inflammable acids of tallow,) which.fl^ve 
candles aale^le at a shiUiug a Ih., find to hUTh, without 
VOL, atx. NO, xxxix, '' 
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•snuffing,—in fact, the common “ composite candles” of our 
shops. In the same year, a patent was taken out by Mr. 
Gwynne, now a large shareholder in Price’s Company, for dis¬ 
tilling Fatty bodies in a vacuum apparatus, and also for distilling 
fatty acids exposed to atmospheric pressure. Following this 
hint, Edwartl Price tit Co. (who also took a license under Mr. 
G Wynne’s patent,) in 1842 took out a patent in the name of Mr. 
\y. C. Jones, a working chemist in their employment, for dis¬ 
tilling cocoa-nut oil and its acids, and converting them into a 
neutral siihstance by distilling them after combination with lime. 
Under dift'erent parts of this patent, beautiful can<!*es were made ; 
but some on being extinguished gave out a choking vapour, 
whilst the loss of material in the manufacture of others was ex¬ 
cessive. During experiments connected with this patent Mr. 
G, F. Wilson (another son of Mr. AVm. Wilson) and Mr. 
Jones first tried using v'apour of water to exclude the air from 
the apparatus during distillation. In 1S42, E. Price Go. took 
out a patent in the names of the two last-named gentlemen, the 
principal claims of whicdi were the distillation of fats previously 
acted upon by sulphuric acid, or hy nitrous gases. Whilst Mr, 

' George Wilson and Mr. Jones were experimenting upon this 
patent in one part of the work.s, Mr. Gwynne was at work in 
another part with an aii-pump. Steam, however, being found 
more available than air, the experimenters combined their forces, 
and in 1843 took out two patents for improvements, under which 
the Company still works. 

Formed thus, as a commercial establishment, by Mr. William 
Wilson, the Company owed its first decided industrial success to 
Mr. James Wilson, as the inventor of the composite candle; its 
great development to the distilling processes struck out by Mr. 
Gwynne, first carried out on a large scale and perfected by Mr. 
George Wilson, It is not often that these Wilsons allow' one 
ajiy opportunity of finding out how they do their work, however 
evident the work may be when done. Now andjthen, however, 
they may be found peaching against one another, as when Mr. 
James Wilson, in the letter to the Directors of 4th Nov. 1852, 
lets drop these interesting details as to the introduction of the 
distilling processes, in wifich hv.- “ had no liand,” but wdiich made 
“ the complete revolution'” in the trade, and were “ the source of 
all the Company’s prosperity.” When his brother George and 
Mr. Gw'ynne 

“Were working distillation into practical shape, the experiments 
being costly, and the first outlays in plant, long before any commer¬ 
cial results could appear from them, very much more so, all in the 
place were shaking their heads, and, os far as they could with pro¬ 
priety, giving kind warnings against such unbusiness-hke and vision- 
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iiry propeuding.s, an<l wishing to themselves th!\t all new-fangled plans 
were kept out of the place, and that those iu cljargo of it would he 

content to go on steadily like other peoj U, .Even my father, 

t)io only managing partner of the business, was, he authorizes me to 
.>ay, a great cheek upon the introduction of distillation, yielding only 
with difficulty to my brother ( eorge’s determination to carry it out, 
grudging, on account of the supposed hopelessness of any good result, 
even the salary of tlio assistant, Mr. Jones, who was helping him. 
And [ was not clear myself of the blame of elieckiug if, fbv J k<*pt 
writing from India, wJiere I was collecting cocoa-nut oil at the time, 
about the, great outlay in phmt which would be required, and my ina« 
b'lity to see where it was to come flora." 

In 1844 then, Price & Co. began working on the large scale 
under the distilling jirocesses, with a still holding a charge of 
above two tons. In 1847 ‘Price’s Patent Candle Coinpany” 
was incorporated. On the 1st October 184l», it got possession 
of Mr, (Child’s night-light trade, then carried on at llronipton, 
but which was transferred to Vanxhall in 1850, wiiilo the busi¬ 
ness of the Albert night-lights, jirevioiisly carried on at lleimont, 
was taken over witli it to the arclies of the South-Western Rail¬ 
way, of wliich fifteen are now rented by the Company, at no 
very moderate figure, Tlie Comjiany has now, “TJie IHustrated 
London News” tells us, a paid-up capnal of nearly half a million 
sterling, employs above 700 bands, (nearer UXiO, we believe, at 
the date of this article,) besides steam and h\ draulie power; 
consumes upwards of 4000 tons of palm and coftoa-nut oil jicr 
annum, and lias vvorks at Belmont extending over nearly two 
acres, with largo brancli wmrks at Battersea, and another factory 
about to be started at Liverj'ool. Palm-oil is now the material 
mainly used, mixed with cocoa-nut for some kinds of lights. 
Liverpool being the chief port of importation for palm-oil, and a 
large portion of the custom of tlic firm being from Lancusluro, 
Yorkshire, and the northern counties, a heavy amount of double 
carriage, of the raw material first, and then of tlio manufactured 
article, will be saved by the new factory. Our readers liardly 
need to be reminded that the trade in palrn-oil on the African 
coast is the chief economical antidote to the slave-trade at the 
present day. Some interesting details on this licad are appended 
to Mr, (Jeorge Wilson’s lecture, and a showy placard, to be seen 
at many railway stations, pictorially sets forth the fact. 

So much for .the commercial history of the Company, so 
far as it can be gleaned from the materials befofe us. We wish, 
indeed, that we had time and skill to conduct the reader over 
some portion at least of the establishment, to the school-rooms * 
above and below, with their outlook upon the busy river; to 
the rooms where the more interesting processe.s of manufacture 
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are carried on, and above all, to that pleasant night-light build¬ 
ing, full of nimble active hands and clean cheerful faces,—of 
girls on the one side, of boys on the other. Wonderful it is, to 
see the little mortar-cases filled to the brim with the licjuid 
grease w'ithout ever a drop being spilt, and that in far less 
time than wo can tell it. Wonderful it is, to see tlio rapid 
motions of the young wick-plaiters. Nay, one cannot help 
feeling that })iece-work lias here attained its last legitimate effects, 
as an industrial stimulant; that the activity It j>roduces is all 
but feverisli. But still, wdien work lias c^^a-ed, and one sees the 
merry girls sweep in llieir play from one tmd the long iron- 
roofed slied to the other, one sees that nothing is NOt overdone, 
ilow this is, can be understood only from the moral history of 
the establishment, vvliich is what we have now to turn to. 

When the (Company wa.s in course of formation, as it was told to 
one of tlie meetings by a sliareholder, it was remarkerl of it that 
it was “ too .strong of the Wilsons,” The speaker, Mr. Starey, 
who described liim,SL*lf as ‘‘ one of the largest original share¬ 
holders,” and “ the very largest customer” for the commodities 
of the Company, liad not been of that opinion ; for it was the 
fact that botli the managing Directors were Wilsons, and liis 
personal confidence in them as Wilsons, that lirst induced him 
to become either sharclivilder or customer. As re.spects one of 
these managing Directors, Mr. George Wilson, wo trust that 
Mr. Slarey’s contidence has been sulficiently justilied to our 
readers in a cointiKM cial jioint of view ; perhaps hardly less so oven 
as respects the other, jMr. .faim's Wilson. Still, the name of 
“George’ has hoeu more prominent in the commercial history. 
Jii the moral history which wo are opening, the order is reversed, 
and it is the name of “.James” whicli especially strikes tlie eye, 
though indeed married almost in.separably still with George’s, 
especially at the first. 

The said nu>ral history, nevertheless, of Price’s Patent Candle 
Company, is one which is not yet fully before the world, and 
which perhaps will never be, unless “ brother George” should 
by way of retaliation take to “ peacliing” against “ brother 
James.” This is the way in which it opens. (Educational 
Report, No. J on th(f list above, p, 4.) : 

“The schools began in a voiy humble way, by half-a-dozen of our 
boys hiding themselves behind a bench two or three times a week, 
after they had done their day’s work and had their tea, to practise 
writing on scraps of paper with worn-out pens begged from the 
counting-house. The foreman of their department encouraged them, 
and, as they persevered, and were joined by others of the boys, he 
begged that some rough movable desks might be made for them. . . 
My brother (t,e. George) encouraged them with*some books as 
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prizes, and many wlio had been very backward improved much in 
reading and writing. The fact of the whole thing being the w'ork of 
the hoys themselves, seemed to form so largo a part of its value, that 
we carefully abstained from interfering in it, furtlier than hy these 
presents of books for ]>rizcs, ami of copy-books, spelling-books, and 
Testaments, and by niy being (bnt not till long after the conimencc- 
mcijf, and after being much pre.ssed and being assured (hat it would 
cause no restraint) always present at (lie school meetings to give them 
the saucti(tn of authority, but taking no more active part tban hear¬ 
ing the most backward boys their sjndling.” 


Now this may be a fair account of the bc£;inning of the Ikd- 
mont .schools, (even if not tlie first beginning,) but nothing more. 
Tiiere is eviilently a vast deal untolil. Iluw eaino it that these 
bovs Ijad tlic* idea of educating tljenisoivos { How flid tliey come 
to beg pons from the conntiiig-liouso ? Wr*rn-out thongh they' 
might bo, it is not every counting-house clerk who wnuhi giv(‘ 

out pens to tlic greasy young caiidle-inakc'rs.llow' conies 

it that the fonanari encouraged tliein, and begged desks for 
lliem s Kdueation is not yet, according to tnnle-nolions, a fore¬ 
man s coneei-n.How comes it thatbrotlier (Jeoj-go” was 


.so ready M’ilh his prizo-buoks ? it. is not every employer who 
would even be told of the dirty hoys iiulu's enij)loy trying to teach 
themselves writing, or who would” do anything bnt iaugii at the 

notion .I Tow comes it finally that both “ brotlier t leorge'"’ 

and “ brother James” should bo “ pressed” to ot; present at the 
school-meetings, and should be “ always” so when tliey had once 
attended, and should be found at last—not looking alter the 
smartest boy'S in the school to instruct them in some special 
branch of learning, but simply “ hearing the inosl hackieard hoi/s 
their spelling?” Look theso'^things straight in the face, and tlie 
feeling will dawm on you that they belong to quite another re¬ 
gion than that of ordinary traile-ideas; that underneath the 
brief account we have quoted there lie.s a whole history of ear¬ 
nest benevolence on the part of the einploy'crs, of tentative cllbi’ts 
to improve the condition of the emjiloyed, to win their confidence, 
to make them fitter for earth and heaven,—efforts perliajis [»artly 
misdirected, perhaps sometimes wholly' unsuccessful, perhaps too 
early successful at other times, but of whicli we sec only tlie 
blossoming into fruitful flower, not the chequered and anxious 
growth. Iforhaps, if w'e knew all, we should hear of some very 
early beginning, before that winter of 1848, when, the hoys hav¬ 
ing increased from half-a-dozen to thirty, tlieir first school-room 
was made. Perhaps it might be found to go back to before 
James Wilson’s journey to India, coincident in time with the' 
distilling experiments of George Wilson. Perhaps we might 
dig out some story of an early and hopeful w'orker who after- 
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wards disappointed all hopes. But what boots it? All this 
would be but outer detail. The root of the matter lies in Mr. 
fttarey’s words;—the nianai^ement of the Company was “ too 
stntng of the Wilsons” to bo an every-day trade-concern. Let 
us first liear what Mr. James Wilson tells us as to the secret of 
their .<ue(‘ess : ~ 

“ If we should ever happily attain to great success liere, it will not 
be by any plans or systems, but only by the personal influence of 
those whose minds are of a oust to benefit the minds of the boys when 
brought into contact with llicm. 1 do not me in my own in particu¬ 
lar, but that of many here, for happily we are many, and incfcasing 
in num])er, who arc set upon d ung thorn good. Any share I viny 
hai:e in the fjooil tvnrk, iciU hnve been mvinij to thh^ rery persunol injlnence, 
thoiiijh hj bi/oh-i on/'/, exercised upon rny mind by its contact with that of a 
laovni and inteUcctnai superior. It wdl have been omriy to ad hut nn- 
(/ualijied veneration and love for the churath’v of l.lu. AR>ft»Li>, awaken- 
inff in me a, great longing to resemble hnn in single-mauled earnestness of 
purpose, and a hope to do so in some faint degtee." 

So tliat Belmont Factory is spiritually but an ofi-shoot from 
Jin^by School; its managers and foremen a sort of maiiufactnr- 
ing; “sixth form;” James Wilson only a imsthumous, but long 
ere this, no doubt, a (kvirly loved pupil of Thomas Arnold. 
Tims have been answered (nor, wo trust, thus alone) tliose in- 
_ tense cravings of that jioble spirit for the impnjvemcnt of the 
working: ])opidati()n—tor the bringing out of the Avorth and 
value of the manufacturer’s office—which prompted so many 
letters to the “ Sheffield Iris,” arul to private friends. There is 
not even to that doe[) sense of the communion of saints—to that 
longing fijr its i))ore real and habitual .acknowledgment, so marked 
in Arnold, wliicli do not come out in those words of Mr. Wil¬ 
son, as to tlie personal inflneiiee” exercised upon liis mind 
“ by its contact with that of a moral and intellectual superior,” 
whom, we believe, it was never his lot to see in the flesh. Nor 
is he the only one wdio, without seeing, has yet felt that “ per¬ 
sonal influence.” 

Mr. Wilson rightly disclaims having any plans or systems. 
Accordingly, we shall not go into the detail of what has sprung 
up out of that first school of half-a-dozen boys, hiding them¬ 
selves behind a bench—of how the evening school was followed 
by i\ day-school—how tea-parties in the school-room were set 
up as a counter-attraction to Camberwell and Greenw'ich fairs 
-^liow the cholera of 1849 closed the school, and sent the 
iS<tholars to learn cricket in Battersea fields—how gardening and 
cricki^t ran for a time as it were a race together, and cricket 
beat—how (without a metaphor) matches were ^ot up between 
the men and the boys, and the school “ gave the factory a 
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glorious drubbing, altliough they laughed at our iiupudeiioe in 
challenging them and then letter W stood against the alj)lia- 
bet, and “ poor letter W looked verj small when he came out of 
it”—how summer excursions were set on foot, to Guildford one 


year, to Herne liay miother, to Farnham a third, to Eton and 
^V'indsor this year—how, meanwhile, the accpiiring of C'lhild’s 
nightdight trade, and the great increaso in boy and girl labour 
thereby produced, have led to the fitting up of one of the arches 
of the Soutli-Western Railway, for the schooling of both boys 
and girls employctl oii Child’s night-lights, ami on the Albert 
. niglit-lights—how a chapel w'as procured, and a chaplain aji- 
pointed in 1810—how sei'vicc after service grew up, one on tlio 
occasion of tlie drowning of one of tlie workers, another during 
the cliolera—how Government Insj)Cctors went over tlie seluwls, 
and exjH'essed all satislaction with them—how, finally, a “i\lu- 
tual Imjirovemcnt Society" was founded, which now has a house 
of its own, with a reading-room and library and museum, and 
more books on its shelves, as the results of a montirs jiurchases, 
than man)' a lending library has for its v\lio]c stock. All this 
is eliiefly detailed in that “ Educational Report” wliicli we have 
before referred to, and tlie origin of v\hich is a sulHcieutly novel 
feature in a joint slock company, to deserve, some notice at our 
hands. • 


(,)n the 2‘.hh May IHal, a committee of directors waj ap- 
jHiinted—“ l.s7, 1’o Impiire and report to the Hoard the nature 
and extent of education at present available both to the cliil- 
dren and adults employed at tlie Com[)auy’s woiks: 2f/, The 
outlay tliat has been incurred on this account to the present 
time, and from what source: oc/, The nature and extent of reli¬ 
gious instruction available for the workpeople and their families 
in the employ of tiie Company, and the facilities afforded them 
for attending public worship or otlierwise; and -R//, Genei-aliy 
to suggest the course which it may be expedient for tlie Com¬ 
pany to adojit on these heads, and the nature of tlie [iropositions 
which it may be advisable to submit for the sanction of the pro- 
pirietors.” The report of the committee so appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. J. L. Brownrlgg and J. C. Conybeare, together with 
a letter to them from Mr. James WTlson, was read at a meeting 
of the Directors on the 18th March 18r52. The Committee 


thought it was “ for the Shareholders at large to decide what the 
Company ought to do in regard to the system of education so 
organized,”* They averred, however, the opinion that it was 
“ the clear dut^ of the Company to continue the present schools, 
and so to provide for the intellectual and moral welfare of tliose 
by whose labours every shareholder profitsthat tho cricket- 
ground and summer excursions . . . shcfuld be adopted also;” 
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that ^‘without the concomitants of chapel and chaplain, the 
scliool-systeni established by Mr. J. Wilson would lose very 
much of its efliciency and completeness.'” The annual meeting 
of the shareholders took ])laco on t)ie 2itli Marcli 18/)2, and Mr. 
Clonyboare moved, and Mr, Jlrownrigg seconded, a resolution, 
“ That t.lie shareln)lders, cordially coinciding in the views of the 
('ompanv s duty with regai'd to education, which ai’e exjjressed 
in the repoj t presented by the Kducational Committee to the 
Directors, authorize tlic Directors to expend a sum not exceed¬ 
ing £000 per annum, in maintaining tlic *‘ducational system, 
now in operation in connexion with the Company’s factories.” 
About ninety hands were held u]> in favour ol the resolu¬ 
tion, and one against it. ISIr. \A’nght then moved, and Air. 
Sliears seconded, a further resolution, (which was carried in 
like manner,) “ Tliat the (’ompatiy authorize the Din^ctors to 
expend a fartlicr sum, not exceeding £d00 annually, in order to 
]jrovidc means of ))uhlic worship for siu-h of their workpeople as 
may require, and choose to avail iheinselves of such means.” 
And lastly, the liev. II. Dellairs moved, and Mr. Daneaster 
socomlod, a restdiition, nhich was carriiid without a dissentient, 


“That the wannest thanks of this inoeting be given to Mr, J. 
J\ Wilson, and that the expenses incurred by him in the e.stab- 
li.shment of the schools, an,! providing religious advantages for 
the workpeople and children in tlie Company’s emplo\, bo re¬ 
imbursed to Ali\ .1. Jk M ilson by thi.s (iompany, in such 
manner as the Dlixctors may arrange.” And, on the re({ucst of 
Air. James Wilson, .onveyed in a letter to Air. CMiarles l\anken, 
Chairman of the Directors, tlie Educational (.Vmimltteo were, by 
a resolution of tlic Hoard lield on the 8th April 1852, made per¬ 
manent, with jjower to add to their number, and to make such 
arrangements as they might think best, relatiurg to the receipt of 
.subscrijitions for tlie pnrj)o.«es ot the projiosed buildings tor the 
factory cbaiiel, workmen’s hall and schools; and 4000 copies of 
the educational rcjiort were ordered to be printed. 

We entreat our readers to weigh well the facts above referred 
to. A joint-stock company,—constituted for a very humble 
and far from sweet-smelling purpose,—a company of candle- 
makers, we had almost said of t 'llow-chancllers,—not being com¬ 
pelled thereto by charter or Act of Parliament, nor even by a 
strike amongst their hands, nor amongst those of a neighbour,— 
acknowledg'^ themselves responsible, pecuniarily responsible, for 
the education, for the religious worship of their workpeople, 
—boys, girls, adults,—vote away £1200 a-year out of their 
])ro6ts for these purposes. Surely a very noticeable event 
ill the days of the gospel of political economy,—of “cash-pay^ 
meats the only ne^cu^ between man and man ”—Oi the “ law- 
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ful bai'gain’' of labour, on the niost approved buy-choap and sell- 
dear principle. A noticeable event, \vc sav, in tliese days,—by 
no means a new event in the world’s history or lOngland’s. In 
the old days it was not considered strange that a i;orporation 
shoidd have chapels and chaplains, nor were men put. to such 
straits as rrice's Candle Company seem to have been, to luivo 
niinist<3rs set apart to the spiritual euro of tlieir estahlishnients. 
(_io into the city of London, and yon will find many a livery 
company,—yon might have found all at one lime, wo suspect, 
provided with a chapel. Price's Candle (Jompany have gone 
uack to tlioso old vvays, and don’t .seem to be making a bad 
thing of lh«;m eiiiier, even in the nu»st strictly commercial sojise. 

For what is tlm account given by tlie managing directors, in 
tlie pa})cr which stand.s No. 4 on our list, of tlie re.sults of tlic 
above-detailed prijceeding^ ? “'fhe present year,” say they, 

(UhNWmber 18d2,) 

“Promises to he a -very j;ood one as regards jirofil, tn rotf&e</uenre 
of the enoi-mous tncreasi’ in. the deunon! fir the fondles. No mere driv- 
ifi" ol (lie men anti boys, liy onrstihc.'-’ and tlio-e in antliority antler 
ns, would ha\e protluecd the siublt-a and vt“iy {treat, inerease of" 
manulacliire neet!s>ary tor keopin^^ itaee witli tlii.s tli-mand. It has 
been ctleoled only by the bcarly {iootl-will with v\ln(;ii tlic Jactory 
has worked, tiio men a,ntl bo\s maknifj; t*i4t ^.M>-ar, extra exertion v\Inch 
tliey saw to be lu'ec.ssary to present oiir I't'tlinjt h()pele'''ly in urrear 
Avitli the order', a-t lieai tily a.-* it the tpiestitai bail been bow to avert, 
some ditJietdIy threatening llieiri,';elvt;s jiersonally. *0110 of the lore- 
men remarked with trutli, a I'ew d.iy.s back, ‘'To look at them, one 
AVuiild tliink each was e,n<r:i”ed in a littb' Imsines.s of his own, so as 
have only himself allVctetl liy the results oJ" his work,’ " 


Now, if the conr,-,e of conduct adopted by the Company had 
produced no other effect lliuti that of bringing out thi.s wonder¬ 
ful and atfectionato zeal on the jiart of the workers, wliich alone 
enabled the capitalist to meet the public demand for In’s goods, 
we say that, as a commercial e.xperiment, tlii.s beginning of 
“justice to labour,” wordd stand coimnercially justified. Hut 
there is strguger iiew.s to be told. Wliciice jiroceedcd this 
“ enormous increase in the demand for the candles P’ A year 
of prosperity no doubt was ’52; but still, neither you nor wc, 
friend reader, wc will venture to say, are consfious of having 
burned a pair of lights last year, when wc only burned a single 
one before, nor could we probably point to a household where it 
was done. Some extra amount of wasted grease may certainly 
be laid to the account of the general election ; but the “palm- 
oir seems to Ijave been exhibited rather under that peculiar 
metallic form in which it becomes a special. subject for the 
chemical investigations of election committees, and commissions 
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of inquiiy, than under tlie simpler shape of “ Price’s Comjwsite,” 
or “ Belmont Sperm.” Our frieinls the managing directors 
give a different explanation of the “enormous increase.” In 
asking for jjorniis.sion to print and circulate the letter which we 
sire now quoting from they say,— 

“ Wc would just j-('inark, iri pas.sinn:, to any shareholder who niiglit 
doubt the projaiety of expending the £200 or £300 which may be 
the ainoatit of the co.«t, from first to la.st, of printing this letter and 
the educational report in sufficient cpiantify, (7000 copies of the edu- 
<!ntional report liavc been printed, and inatij snore will be wanted,) 
that not only has thi.s amount of money already refundod, but 
all, and more than all, the £1200 educational vote besides 5 for, it w a 
ctiUiin fact, although not one which it would have done to have had 
in view, cither in passing tlie vote, or in ciro ilating the report, that 
tilt', whole, has acted as one, wild jnijf; brliujiiuj bad: in e.rti-a profits more 
than the U'hi'/e, ainonnl eupended, so that tve miijht, if ire pleased, put the 
icholc doivn to the Co/nj/anifs adi ei tisement account.'^ 

In plain Ihiglisii, the disinterested deeds of Price’s (JanJieCom- 
]>any nave come back to them in hard cash, d'ho “ enormous in¬ 
crease in the demand for the candles” has been owing, in great 
measure at least, to moral, and not to ordinary plutonomic causc.s. 
Men have bought Price’s candles because the}' felt they ought to 
buy tbom; because in buying them they not only obtained a 
good article, but one of w liicb the making carried with It a bless¬ 
ing, and not a cur.so, to nearly a thousand English homes. It 
has been insiste'd somewhere, that in tlie determination of the 
demand of capital for labour, there is a human element, an ojie- 
ration of tlio human will, a function of the human conscience, 
which economists in their systems perpetually overlook. The 
proposition Indds good,—I’rice’s Candle Company to wit,—of 
the whole broad field of supjily and demand. Like will .seek 
like, we shall find, in the economical world, as well as in the 
physical one, provided we study that world in its every day 
reality, and not in the abstractions of system ; righteous men 
will deal with righteous men, if they can find them, benevolent 
with benevolent, kindly with the kind. The niotiey demand 
for any article, from labour upwards, is no arbitrary, fatal quan¬ 
tity,—mail’s will and wit ca.. stretch and shrink i? by turns; 
man is its master and not its slave. 

The moral management of Price’s Candle Company has 
therefore, in every sense of the word, paid. We have become, 
as a nation, sufticientl} alive to the social evils and dangers of 
the; relation between capitalists and labourers, to make au at- 
tetnpt towards rendering that relation one of mutual duty and 
affection, and not of mere bargain, act “ as one wild puff” on the 
commercial prosperity of the employer. So far, so good. We 
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have IK) business to be astonished at it, if we believe indeed, that 
godliness hath promise of the life that now is and of that which 
is to come/’ Hard enough too, to ijelieve, for thof?e many who 
have toiled a life long, as they deem it, for Christ’s kingdom, 
and yet see all their plans hiil, their hopes fall asunder, and the 
one promise gone quite out of sight perluips, and the other evt*n 
darkened by its dej)arting shadow, llanl enough, if they can- 
not bear in mind that they are members of a family, and a>s such, 
only joint-heirs of a promise whicli they may not live to see 
fidfilled, but wliicli abides not the less true; which they cannot 
claim cacli one for himself, but only each one for all. Hard 
etiongh, if they cannot remember that sower an<l rea}>or arc 
only fellow-labourers in the same harvest, and that it were as 
senseless for the .sower to complain that the full golden ear does 
not spring up behind him, even wliile he follows the furi’ow, as 
for tlu) reaper to grumble that tliat golden ear oidy waves on a 
dry rattling haulm of straw, and not on iluj greeji stem of the 
young spring corn. Here, Jiowever, sower and rea])er are per¬ 
mitted to rejoice together ; righteousness and vsuccess liave early 
joined waj s, and go now hand in li.aud. Tlio fear is, lest on tiie 
one liaiul successful bcuevolencc should lapse into indolence and 
sclf-i'ighloousness ; lest on the othur, its ('xainple should beget a 
h(‘st of eounterl'eits, lest fjnploycrS slundd sot themselves to 
become benevolent oidy beean.se it is proHtablc or fashionable to 
do so. Let ns not imagine that our social c’. il.s can be cured by 
the latter method. \\ orking-mcn are quick o' detect soUi.shness, 
under tlie garb of ])lii!!iJithropy ; nor can scUishness bo ever a 
true fulHlment of duty. Not, huw(wer, to dwell upon thi.s jjoint, 
let us say at once tliat the managing directors of Price’s Candle 
C'onqjany are not the men to allow their fellow-.diareholders to 
Lli into tho Ibrmer danger; if they set forth to llicmi the success 
and profit of their former endeavours for the education of their 
peo])lo, it is only to nerve tliem to furtlier exertions.. TJio 
annual meeting which adopted JSlr. James Wilson’s under¬ 
takings, took place on the 24th Marcli 1852. But the iron 
must bo struck wdiile hot, and on tho 4tli November 1852, the 
managing directors were again urging the Board in their second 
letter on a variety of points. First, they wanted, after the 
balancing of the books, two weeks’ extra pay to everj' clerk and 
foreman, and one week extra to every otlier well-conducted 
workman who should have been a year in the Company’s employ, 
and half a week’s pay to those who should have been four 
months, with power to raise any of the second class to the first 
on the store of special merit. Then they asked for a real hall- 
hoHday on the Saturday, instead of that half-holiday which had 
been save^ hitherto by working more on five days of tlie week, 
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with power to ^ive instead a fortnight's wages and leave of 
ahsencc in particular cases. They desired power to make 
washing arrangcinents for night-work boys, and to provide them 
wdth a plain breakfast. They asked tlie Company to subscribe 
a ])onny a-weck for every person in its employ to the sick-fund. 
Again, seeing that the business was such as to dirty the workers 
“ beyond all power of ordinary iiome appliances to cleanse,” it 
seemed to them only reasonable to propose that it should bo 
made a part of their duty to provide, 'vheii and as they should 
bo able, “ for the personal cleanliness of the factory people gene¬ 
rally.” Next, they wislied to copy, iis far as circan.'Stances would 
]iormit, “ some admirable arrangements of Sir. Cubitt, at Thames 
Bank, and of Messrs. Aekroyds, near Halitax, for providing cook¬ 
ing accommodation for the men, and a good room to eat their 
meals in.” Again, they pnvjioied “ to rent a )>ie('o of ground near 
the factory, with grass and trees upon it, and to place a carefnl 
jierson in charge, with a good supply of books, on the summer 
Sunday afternoons, from two o’clock till five, ami to let the boys, 
and such of the men as chose, come there and sit about in the. 
•sljade reafling." They begged of the (.’oinpany a vote of £100 
by way of subscrijition to tlie Men’s INlutual Imjmivemont 
Society ; £*50 for a similar society then setting Jiard to work 

V «. f’ 


in the Battersea factory £2.') for a society of the same sort in 


the Manor Street k^actory 


; and £25 “for an important class, 


formed chiefly among the Belmont apprentice-s, and superin¬ 
tended by the head engineer and the foreman of tlie carpen¬ 
ters," calh'd “The peri mental Class," and tlicn hard at work 


making pliilosophical apparatus; “engineer-apprentices, cojipor- 
smiths, earjienters, and coopers all working in their owui time, 
each at what he was best able to do.” They proposed “ to make 
an'angcinents for receiving into the Company’s charge, to lie at 
interest, or to be paid out at any time on demand," any part of 
the \vgges of the workpeople which they miglit wish so to put 
away, in however small separate sums. Finally, they proposed, 
in all parts of tlie Factory where regularity of time was of im¬ 
portance, to secure this by an annual money reward of moderate 
amount, to tliosc only, however, wlioso conduct should have 


been good in other respects aiso. Ami as a great additional 
value, they considered, would be given to their plans, if approved 
otj by their being made generally known among their work¬ 
people, tlie^ suggested the having the account of them printed 
ibr circulation in the Factory, and additional copies struck off for 
proprietors. 

JKhther a formidable string of proposals at first sfght, one 
would think, especially when involving an outlay for the first 
year of between £2000' and £2500, for a set of qu^et candle- 
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makers! One can hardly liclp, as one reads them, fcsding a 
number of cowardly cautions rising in one’s mind. One fears 
lest our managing directoivs may I*, going too fast lor their 
Board, for their proprietary. Coward cauthms indee<l! The 
Wil.sons knew tlieir Comnany, and their Company know the 
W^ilsons. ]'''irst after tlie letter we have quoted from, conie.s a 
resolution <'f the Board of Directors, of the 2d Deemuber 1852, 
to the eft'oet that the Board, having “ niaturely considered” the 
various propositions of the managing dijvctors, do “cordially 
and ntianimously approve of tliem, believing that the interests 
of the proprietors at hu’go will be materially and })ermanent!y 
benefited by their ad«)ption,” but siinnnou an Extraordinary 
General jMeeting of the (Jonipanv, in order to take the sense of 
the proprietors thereon, ’flion comes a resolution of the Meeting 
itself, vvljicli was held on the Itith December, jjassed with only 
two dissentients out of (!(> proprietors j)resent—the dissentu'nts 
themselves being willing to agree in the vote, if expressly limiterl 
to one vear in the first instance, as follows:--- 

“ That the Projaie.tor.s cordially concur with llie Jioard in tht'ir 
approval of the reiiort of the managing directors, and of the proposi¬ 
tions contained in it; and view w'ith great salisfaction the happy 
state of fciding hliewij by the whole tone of that report to be at present 
subsisting between the Company and "il^ workpeople, and rejoice in 
the prosjiect of deriving from tlie Company's in<‘reasing jirosperity 
the means of increasing their cornlorts and advaneing their welturo.” 

Extra j)ay at tlu* end of the year, (or, in (n her words, admis¬ 
sion of workers to ])rofits ;) diminution of the hours of labour, 
to the extent of half an hour a day or more in summer, or ojjo 
fortnight througliout the year; washing arrangements, cooking 
and eating arrangements, savings-bank arrangements ; votes of 
money to the sick fund, the various mutual imjirovcmont 
societies, the exjicrimontal class; money rewards for rcgnlaiily 
of time ;—all is thus adopted by the Company at large. It is 
almost imj)ossil)le to conceive of a more hearty ami graceful 
agreement between the difFerciit members of a large liody, tlian 
is shewn by the above details. 

Let us hope that this unity of spirit between the proprietary, 
the board, and the managing director.s, will only grow more 
firmly knit by time, and will enable the Company to achieve yet 
nobler works tlmn w’e have yet set forth. All has evidently not 
been done that can be done. The ciydng evil of nig]}t-w'ork 
still remains, however much it may have been alleviated hitherto, 
and although tho establishment of the Liverpool house is ex¬ 
pected to aid its suppression. Owing to the high price of lapd 
in the neighbourhood ofVauxhall, no arrangements have yet 
become practicable towards securing health and comfort to the 
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workpeople in their (Iwelliiigs. Wq niiss^ as yet, from the sick^ 
I'und those arrangements which have made the sick clubs ot 
Birmingham so remarkably efficacious, by harmonizing the 
interests of the patients and the medical adviser, through the 
payment of a libera! salary to the latter, so as to make medicine 
really preventive rather than curative. Were we in the secret 
of the managing directors, instead of merely jotting down a few 
of the thonghts siiggcstod to us by a rapid visit, we should no 
doubt have to catalogue a far more numerous series ot benevolent 
possibilities, which only await their time and season to become 
blessed realities. 

And at how small a cost after all have so many things been 
done already, to all except the noble managing director, who, 
from 1848 to 1852, when the outlay was ut last repaid to him, 
had expended out of liis own money Xd280 on the improvement 
of the condition (»f the workpeople, and could understand how, 
without much personal e^xtra\'agance, he ])ad been pushed to 
make hotli ends meet out of his salary of £1000 a year ! £lie 
£1200 a year of the first vote had to he set against an income 
stated by Mr. Wright at £50,000. The £2500 or so ot tlie 
second vote (nimdi of wliich was expected to return at once 
in savings or enlianced labour) had to be set against the extra¬ 
ordinary profits resulting from an “ enormous increase in the 
demand for the candles.” The wliolc cost ot the encouragement 
given to the progress of some hundreds of ])eople in knowledge, 
by the grants tt; the mutual improvement societies, Mr. (>. 
Wilson tells us, is only about that of one addllioin^l first-rate 
mechanic set to work in tlio place.” 4 he wliole votes ot the 
two years put together amount to less than £4000,—a sum stilly 
far sliort of that “ tithe of all his means” which the Hebrew of 


old was commanded to devote to God’s service. Price’s Candle 
Company liavo done much, very much for their workpeople, 
compared with other commercial bodies. But if, as masters, they 
have given to their servants that vvliich is just and equal, they 
must not forget that it has been out of a ten per cent, dividend. 

We say this, God knows, not by way of stinting them of their 
due meed of praise, but rather by way of encouragement to those 
many employers throughout the length and breadth of this 
cotintry who, we arc persuaded, are striving, and for years have 
striven, consciously or unconsciously, to set up Christ’s kingdom 
in: their factories, to deal with their workpeople as they would 
be dealt by themselves, to unite them with themselves in. the 
l^nds of trust and love, and yet have not seen the full sunshine 
jef success rest upon their endeavours. Many a noble soul has 
so striven and seen nothing but failure and ruin attend his efforts, 
chilletl perhaps at the very outset by the distrust and suspicion 
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of his workpeople theniselvea. Many a one has striven and 
sncceeclcd, and wo know it not. Yes, surely, Belinont is hut 
the full developed type of what is ^oing on under many an 
English factory roof,* and if'wo specially dwell upon it, it is 
because it h that full developed type, because its procootlings 
arc (3lnx)nicled in print, its works accessible to any cockney, to 
any visitor to London. And it is, indeed, satisfactory to know 
that its influence is spreading far and wide. In two instances 
have applications been made to it for a factory-chaplaiti—one 
from a large house in or near Bristol. Shares have neon taken 
in it by other manufacturers, anxious both to associate them¬ 
selves to its ])ros{)erity and to its righteous endeavours, and to 
acquire by the connexion better means of carrying out their own 
benevolent views. Amongst those, wc have heard mentioned 
the name of the Messrs. Bagnalls of West Bromwich, as that of 
H house where the most zealous efli).rts are now being made in 
the same direction by a family of very large employers of labour. 
XYlien Price’s Coniytany shall have established their Liverpool 
hou.se, with all the appliances which their now-trained philan¬ 
thropy can devise, witli its chaplain, and its schools, and its 
mutual improvement society, it is difficult to measure tlio extent 
of good which it may do, in tlie midjit of the stirring and sturdy 
men of Lancashire. • 

If the example we liavc dwelt on bo worth anything at all, 
let employers be up and doing at once, Brice’s Oandlc Com¬ 
pany have been afoot just in time, it may be .'.Aid, on the path 
which otlievs may now tread. They can Imast truly of having 
entered upon tliat path under ordinary circumstances of trade 
prosperity, coitqielled by no scarcity of labour, swayed by no 
special motives of commercial prudence. But tliore is a change 
“ now pa.ssing over the labour market,” as the Messrs. Wilson 
])oint out, and one which must diminish liemteforth the credit of 
employers’ benevolence towards their workpeo}>le. “ There 
have unhappily liitherto been so many men unemployed that 
masters have had their choice among them, an«l any man in a 
settled employment has not dared to leave it, whether pleasant 
or not.” “ ilut there is a prospect of the relative positions 


* Wb feel it would be impos-sible for us to atlempt a, list of those employers 
who, like Price’s Candle Company, havo, without legal compulsion, endeavoured 
to provide for the moral and educational improvement of their workpeople, 
when, for Instince, liirmingham alone can boast of two such firin.s as those of the 
(’hances aud the Winfields; and it would be equally invidious to mention a few 
names only. We bad, however, intended to dwell at some length upon a some¬ 
what analogous undertaking to that of the Wilsons, in a J^ondon retail tr&de,2~ 
Dunn’s Labour Agency, in Newington Causeway ; but have found it on inspection 
too intercstiug and remarkable in itself to be dismissed with the short notice to 
which our spac^ivonld limit us. 
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soon being reversed, by there being more masters in want of 
men than men in want of masters.” With the ^old coming 
in, and the men going out, the time seems come already when 
the workers—*and these, perliaps, in many instances, not the best, 
after the flower of the flock have been drafted off* by emigration 
—are able to extort, as it were, by force, and yet grudgingly 
to receive, benefits which, if gracefully granted years ago, 
would have been gratefully accepted. See the details of Sio 
** wages njovement,” as it is called; .see how, in almost every 
instance, it has only been a strike, or the threat of a strike, which 
has raised wages to that level which the circumstances of trade 
rendered mostly no more than reasonable. How rough and rude 
this process of adjustment! How completely does it recall, in 
the sphere of economic®, those barbarous ages in our political 
history when every new franchise liad to be wrung from the 
Norman king by rebellion or censpiracyf And when we see 
ho^v easy and frictionless, comparatively with those days, is the 
working of our political machinery,—how a few meetings, 
and newspaper articles, and parliamentary motions, achieve 
reforms which in old days could not even have been attempted 
without bloodshed, — how our moift formidable “Leagues” 
find a battle-field wide ejaongh in Drury Lane or Coveut 
Garden Theatre,—how ntinisters ai*e turned out by an adveree 
vote, when kings of o^ld would have been murdered by their 
nobles, or executed in Whitehall, or banished beyond seas;— 
when one sees hll this, we say, it is difficult to repress a hope 
that some di^y, when our economical machineij shall have 
become .perfected in like manner, 'we shall learn to look back 
upon strikes and combinations, whether of men or of masters, 
as evidences only of.the same Wind, murderous struggle between 
force and force which in pofitteW mattei^ is the sure sign of a 
low state of national development. 

One thing is certain, that Price’s Om^dle !Faetm»y already 
seems to contain the getih not only qf a new i^stem of trade 
principles, (thiiit, thank God I is in full ear witiim it already,) but 
of a new trade-organism, if we may us© the term«^ It has suc¬ 
ceeded in the 4{%t plaeb, amidst flnetnaHons in the 

amount of labourfemdr^ of iitdiridpls, in aeonriocontinuous 
employment to by m the greater number of im workpeople. 
With a stiff of Workers* numbering now about a thousand, the 
diffi^nce Wtwemi the n&mher emploj^ ^e riaek and full 
season r|spfi(ctively» does not aawrtint4*^Wero*a^sored, to more 
than How th^ be^n in an 

estaWlriiinent which depends sO mudh^od <ddid-h[lbnr, and which 
is, tbeiefol’e, constmitly^ training W^r number of young 
workers than can be elUpl^ed at oan&*making t ^ Mr. James 
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W^ilson, in his educational letter to Messrs. l>ro\viiri_trg jind 
Csniyheare, gives us some liint towards clearing up this mysterv, 
—for sucli it will ajipcar to all, we preLanic, who are acijuainled 
with the sad histojw of the brisks and slacks of ordinary compe¬ 
titive trade. Under favour of tliose trade-rules which allow any 
freeman of the city of Loirion, no matter what his trade, to 
take apprentices in his own or any other trade, provided only 
that he gets them taught that trade,” five-and-twenty of the 
young candle-makers had tlien been apprenticed as e^)^^pel^s, 
engijioers, carj)enters, and C(t])per-smitlis ; and the niindn'V, we 
believe, has since tlien increased, 'rims the eandle factory is 
becoming a sort of training school for ail tlie trades in anywise 
eo)inceted with it, tends to become more and more sell-sufTieing, 
to develop out of itself a whole little eommnnity, and to realize, 
so to speak, a mamifaetnring Jlome-culony.” 

\Ve have left ourselves hnt little space to speak of the jjajjers 
numbered o to 1) in our list, whicli wo would beg le.ive to re¬ 
commend for pej'usal to tract societies in general, as samples of 
tracts wi-itten with an earnest personal ])ur])use. For tracts 


these are, in go()d sooth, and tracts worth tlie 


leading. 


'Idle lirst, dated (iood Friday (FStli Ajiril) iNol, invites tlie 
men of tlie Ijclinont Factory to );csumo a inorniiig moi’ting 
for reading the Uiblc, and ])raying a low church collects, 
before beginning work, which ha\l l>ecn interrupted l)y Mr. 
James Wilson’s illness. The next, datixl 4th August iS'il, 
w'hich we would fain extract entire, is a strange sort of tract, 
some miglit say, about lioliday-making and cricket. 'riien 
comes, in the order of datt', the letter to the. members ol tin? Ihd- 
mont Mutual ImjiroNement Society, inviting them to read caro 
Inlly the writor’s educational letter to Mr. IJrownrigg and Mr. 
Conybeare, in order to ])oint out any mis-statement, false colour¬ 
ing, or other inaccuracy in it. The second letter to the hoys, 
dated Eastcr-Day, 1852, was written to aecomj)any a cojjy of the 
j)roccedings of the general meeting of the 21tli March, vvliich 
w’as directed by the Board to be given to each ol‘ them; it 
reiterates some cautions of tlie former letter about smoking, and 
ilw’ells at length, as respects the elder boys, on the formation ot 
female friendships. Lastly, comes a noble letter to the men, of 
the IGth December 1852, on the subject of the general meeting 
of that day. It contains letters of congratulation from pro¬ 
prietors and others, relating to the management of the Factory, 
—a list including the names of the Bishop of Wiiicliester, Mr. 
llobert Baker, the Factoi-y Inspector, the authoress of “ Mary 
Barton,” Mrs. Beecher 8towo, Mr. Stewart, the Inspector ot 
Schools, &c.: and gives a somewhat full account of the proceed¬ 
ings of the glMieral meeting. It is dilHcuIt to convey an idea of 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. M 
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the depth of affectionate familiarity shewn by tliose two latter 
papers in particular. And when one is assured that not a word 
too much lias been said in them on any religious topic,— that 
whilst, of course, apjieals to the liighest principles of Christian 
faith and love cannot come home to every working man’s breast 
within the I'^actory, yet tlierc is not one who is likely to misap¬ 
prehend the spii-it in which these apjieals are made, not one 
who will mistake fervent piety in his ein])loyer for cant and 
hyjiocrisy, one becomes really lost in wonder at what has been 
done already to set n]> Christ’s kingdom in this (handle Factory. 
Would you wish for a spi'cimen of these “ JJci.cont '^fracts,” 
if we may so call them 7 We will take one whicli shall fitly 
close this paper, as it do(?s Mi‘. J. 1*. Wilson’s letter to his 
workpeople, of the IGth December 1852 — 


“ I dare not si"n iiiystdf what you lia\c called me in your Utter, 
your Dicsl. earthly friend,' but J will call inysolf your tna; one, and 
will express niy \ery liapi)y lioi'e tliat w<! shall all advance, in true 
religion, and with it, necessarily, in Irne friendsliip to eaeh other, 
every year wc live ; and that this Jrieridship, so formed in tlic little 
pai't of our lilc which we niea.snrcby year.*^, Avill continue and increase 
forever in that real life in whieh di\isions ot time are unknown ; and 
in whieh distinctions of master ami man, proprietor and worker, 
managing-director and faefory hoy', arc laid aside I’or ever, having 
served their temporary purpose of so unitiiigus together in our work 
on earth tis to enable n.s to assist eaeli other in stcniing our etc'rnal 
rest ill Ilc'aven.’ ISl w onr liord, wlio died tf) helji ns all, mal.e ns 
thus able to help one aTU)ther ! ' 


JIavo vve justified our title? Have not ‘‘Candlcmakiiig and 
Cliristianity” been shc\A'n to have .something to do with each 
other, at least in these Surrey factories? 
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yil .—NeVif Ann-'itnmfj: A Storu of the fhnj. P>y tlio 
Author of “ Koso Douglas/’ .London, 

Tiii:si'; volumes liavo a|)j)cai'e(l opportunely to remind us ol‘ 
an unaccomplished'])urpose. Wo have been long iiilemling to 
ilevote some jiages ol‘ tliis Journal to a matter wiiich occupies, 
i]i some measure and in some shape or other, the daily tliougbts 
of‘ a large number ot‘ our readers, but which is seriously consi¬ 
dered and earnestly dwelt upon by very tow. Wt; had written 

a fiuhjt^ct, which occupies’’—but i)ideed, no\v if ev(U‘, wo may 
write in language somewhat vulgari/ed by the critical jargon 
of the times, that the subj( ctiveness in this case is ov<n’hud by 
the objectiveness—1 ji oth(;r words, that whilst we arc c-onliimally 
liiinkiiig about our domestic. scj'V'ants, the sid)ject of Domestic 
Service but I'arely enters into our thoughts. 

The Ujipe]' and middle classes of (Jreat liritain are born to bo 
served, ddiey take little account of this service, scarcely mor<3 
than they do of the smi or the air or anything else which it is 
their heritage to enjoy. If the sun does not shine or the air is 
a biting one, they complain—they think that tiny are aggrieved. 
.\nd, il' they are not served as they w^ish to be, they complain 
too—but they do not regard it as a jn’ivilege to be s('rved at a!i; 
they do not considei’ how mucli of the comfort and enjoyment 
of life they owe to what they denounce as its “ greatest jdague;” 
they do not inquire why, if tlieir servants are bad, they are not 
bc'tter ; tliey woidd stare il‘ you -were to tell them that this is 
one of the most inijjortant social problems of the age. 

'riierc are few. whf) liave iu)t read, in Fairy-Tales, of the be¬ 
nighted ju'iuce or the distre.^sed damsel, win* obtains entrance 
by some incxjilicable means into an enchanted casth.'—whollnds 
the draw-bridge raised and the portcullis o|)ened by invisible 
hands—who is guided by the sound of sj)iritual music to a 
noble banquet-room, where the table is spread ami the dishes 
served by the same unseen attendants---who, in the same strange 
manner is conclut'ted to a sleeping apartment, where he reposes 
securely in the midst of every comlbrt and every luxury—where, 
in short, from morning to night and night to morning all his 
wants are administered to by some mysterious agency, whilst he ’ 
is utterly ignorant of the source from whence all these blessings 
flow. Of course he goes on his way blessing the “ good fairy,” 
and wondering wliy such great things have been done in his be¬ 
half. But the benighted princes and distressed damsels of real** 
life know neither wonderment nor gratitude. All their wants are 
administered to—for the most part by unseen hands—but tliey 
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take it all, unconcernedly, for granted. They find the fire laid, 
and the breakfast spread; the room is ready and the meat is 
cooked. They pass from the 'ilceping chamber to the banquet- 
room, or ironi the bampiet-room to the sleeping chamber, and 
everything is in its right place. Unseen hands have converted 
disorder and confusion into tidiness and comfort. All their 
tastes are consulted; all their whims are regarded. Cold and 
darkness are vanquished by the Good Fairy of domestic life. 
Hunger is beaten back. Kest is secured. Light, warmth, food, 
and sleep are the necessities of our animal existence ; and they 
arc all provided for the benighted princes u.hI distressed 
damsels of whom we speak, without their uttering a word or 
stretching out a hand for themselves. Surely the agency by 
which such great things are accornjdishcd is worthy of the ear¬ 
nest regard of ail who arc born to be served. 

It is no answer to this plea for the domestic servant that the 
service is but the service of a hireling—that the master gives 
money for money’s w'orth, and that there is an end of the matter. 
There is not an end of the matter. The domestic servant, 
doubtless, is paid for his service. So is the soldier who fights 
our battles; the sailor who mans our ships; the minister who 
teaches us the great lessens of the Gospel; the judge whose 
office it is to protect the lighteous and to punish the wrong-doer. 
They are not less worthy of our regard because we pay them for 
what they do. It is true that the domestic servant receives food 
and shelter from his master and wherewithal to purchase clothes 
to cover his nakedness. But this in most cases is the substance 
of the reciprocation. We pay a servant the stipulated wages, 
and then think that our part of the contract is scrupulously ful¬ 
filled. We do not consider that there are any resjionsibilities 
attached to the office of the employer. We seldom give the sub¬ 
ject of domestic service a serious, earnest thought. 

The authoress of the volumes before us—a lady whose previ¬ 
ous pictures of middle-class domestic life in our Scottish capital 
had entitled her to respectful notice—has cndeavouretl to awaken 
the attention of a drowsy public and to enlist their active sym¬ 
pathies, by sketching the career of a female servant, transplanted 
in all her innocence from the country to Edinburgh, and there 
sacrificed by the neglect of her employers. The picture is in 
all its leading features a truthful one. There are here and there 
some little errors of detail—errors such as womanly writers al- 
w'ays fall into when they handle these delicate subjects, and 
which were more conspicuous in “ Kuth” than in “JN’elly Arm¬ 
strong”—but the whole story is distinguished as much by the 
fidelity of the portraiture, as by the vigour of the execution and 
the healthy earnestness of the tone. It is a book written in a 
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right s})irit, by one full of her subject; but the utterances of her 
enthusiasm never swell into exaggeration; the one-sidedness 
which characterizes so many works “ written with a j)nrj>ose'’ is 
not observable in these volumes; and whilst w’e rise from their 


}>erusal with the solemn lessons they contain deeply impressed 
ujicn our minds, wo leel that we have been w’rought upon by the 
gentle ))ersuasiveness, not by the arrogance and dogniatisiu, of the 
teacher. The story, full of interest and cleverly narrated, flows 
on without interruj>tioii to its close; and merely, as a talc of sin 
and sullcring, is one of the most touching domestic romances 
that have recently issued from the press. It is not our inten¬ 
tion, however, to comment upon its attractions as a woik of fic¬ 
tion. The account which we shall give of it is simply in relation 
to its bearings upon the subject of ilomcstic service. It has ap- 
])eared opf»ortunely to furnish us with a text. 

Nelly Armstrong—“ijonnie Nelly Armstrong,” as she was 
called in her native village—is the daughter of a colliery-over- 
seer at Winstraelea, a steady, God-fearing man. When the 
girl is old enough to take service she obtains a situation close to 
her owm home, in the house of the Superintemlent of the colliery 
wherein her father is employed. It is the principal house in the 
place—a j)lace, however, of very ^moderate pretensions, and 
Nelly, though loving her ])arents and*kinclly treated by her em- 
])loycrs, soon begins to yearn lor the gaiety and excitement of a 
large towm. From a giddy maid-of-all-work, in a neighbouring 
house, she receives a glowijig account of tlfc atti'actions of 
Kdinburgh, and hearing soon afterwards that her mistress has 


been requested by a friend residing there to send her a steady 
country girl to fill a subordinate place in her houseludd, Nelly 
offers herself for the situation, and the offer is aceGj)te(!. The 
old people give a reluctant consent, and Nelly is carried uj> to 
town, wijJi her boxes, on the top of the coach. 

Now, It may appear to some readers, that Nelly having a good 
])lace in the neighbourhootl of her own home—being kindly 
treated by her employers, and dearly loved by her ])arents— 
ought not to have desired to separate herself either from the one 
or the other, merely for the sake of the fancied enjoyment of 
more stirring life in a great town. Some, indeed, may give her 
up at the outset, and say that she w'as “ a bad girl.” She w'us 
not a bad girl; but she was very far from perfection. She was 
giddy, as most girls are, more or less; and being pretty, she knew 
it, and did not dislike admiration. She loved her parents, but 
she did not regard them as the only people in the w’orld ; and 
was not perhaps quite capable of any very great stretch of filiyj 
heroism and devotion. In a word, she was very much like other 
girls of the ^ame class. We are sorry to have to say it, but it is 
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a fact, that serving-girls do not like remaining In situations close 
to their own homesteads. 

It may be said that this is a proof of the dej)ravity of the 
lower onlors. Not at all. Look at the middle and upper classes 
of society. It may sometinnis, but it d(te.s not often liappen 
that a girl, when she enters into the married state, and be¬ 
comes mistress of an establishment of lier own, desires to settle 
down for life in the immediate vicinity of her parents. She may 
be very much attached to her father and mother; she may be 
deliglited to visit tliem ; she may be proud of receiving them 
bencatli lier own roof; but she does not vvisli to live always 
under their ey(', for she feels that to be under their eye is to a 
certain extent to be under their thraldom. “Once a child 


alw'ays a child.’’ A love of indepeiideju.'e is natural to humanity. 
Ijvcn young and delicate women like to think and act for them¬ 
selves. And when a girl ceases to be a burden to her [)arents- - 
whether she marries or eai’iis her livelihood by domestic service 
—she thinks that she has a right to emancipate herself from 
parental control, and take upon herself the resj)onsIbility of her 
own actions. It is not peculiar to young pecjple in the lower 
ranks of life to desire to move in a sjjhere remote from that of 
the parental circle. IVe do. not care to inijuire, at present, too 
curiously into the causes of this jdienomenon ; wc only desire 
broadly to stale the fact, and to glance, In Its relation to domestic 
service, at a few of its circumstantial environments. 

Jt is natural, and it is right, that parents, when they first 
conceive the idea of placing their children out at service, ( we 
speak now with es])ecial rclerenco to female siTvants,) should 
endeavour to secure for them a situation in their own immediate 


neighbourhood. Perhaps, in very early youth, the girl, timid 
and innoexmt, rather embraces tlian shrinks from the proposal. 
A situation, with the low'cst wages, is jirobably securi^l for her, 
not without considerable ditKculty. She enters upon her new 
duties; mixes with her fellow-servants; gains confidence in 
herself; and soon feels the irksomeness of contiguity to the 
parental roof. What was at fii'st a solace to her, becomes a re¬ 
straint; then a source of irritation and annoyance. She is 
expected to visit her parents ; .md she does. She runs out when 
she has done her work; and at first it'pleases her to exchange 
items of domestic intelligence with her mother. But she soon 
becomes cautious and reserved. Inconvenient questions are put 
to her. She Is expected to S])end all her holiday-hours in the 
society of her owm family. She is asked where she was at such- 
.and-such a time \ or whore she w'as going on such-and-such an 
occasion, when she was met abroad by some friend. The irk¬ 
someness of this soon becomes unbearable ; and the girl desires 
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to obtain service anywhere rather than in tlie vicinity of her 
own home. Besides, it ma}’ often liaj^pen, as it liajipencd to 
Nelly Armstrong, that the maiden’. own villnjTo is a dull one, 
and that her girlish ambition incites her to seek em 
a larger sphere. 

I»nt there are other ])oiiits in relation to this matter of home- 
service on which it is expedient brieily to touch. We have put 
the case of the servant: we now put the case of the employer. 
IVe do not hesitate to that it is the duty ol' the latter to 
em})loy as many of his neighbours as ho can. In this case, it 
may emphatically be. said, that “ charity begins at home.” 
^Idien there are deserving people within the shadow of Ids own 
elms seeking honest employment, it does not become him to go to a 
distance in search of labour, whether in-dof)rs or out-of-doors, 
simjily because the work which he obtains from abroad tnay bo 
a little better than that which he can accpiire at home. Upon 
this subject, in its more extensive application, we have alnvuly 
spoken in this J(nirnal.^ But wo do not doubt that such a 
sy.stcm has its inconveniencr's; and ever), apart froni all sel/ish con¬ 
siderations, it is not without its drawbacks. i']very householder 
wlio obtains his domestic servants from the cottage's of his ])oorcr 
neighbours knows that the ineonv(‘ni('nce is grt'at. In the lirst 
j)lace, they are .seldom or never sltiUcd servants, ddiey have 
everything to learn, and, jK'rhaps, they are little inclined to 
learn, d'hc very reliance which they are still able to place in 
the old parental suj)port makes them, in many ca.ses, “ careless 
to please.” Then there arc continual excuses for going out— 
])erhaj)s continual lies are being told explanatory of absence' at 
inconvenient seasons—they had “just st('])j)ed acro.ss to mother’s,” 
or “father was poorly, and they had gone to ask after his rheu¬ 
matism.” Then there ;ire disappearancc.s of other kinds. Where 
no great amount of conscientiousness exists—and it is coinnioidy' 
said to I'O an cxcej)tion where it does—the ])Ctty wants of the 
neighbourly family will, in some sort, be provided lor from the 
big house. At all hours of the day some, member of some family 
with whom you have allied yourself will be found in your kitchen 
or your pantry. Then there is something more grievous still 
than potty pilfering. The amount of talebearing is vexatious in 
the extreme. Everything that you do, and very much that you 
say at liome, is related in your servants’ families, and by them 
retailed to other gossips in the neighbourhood, with a]:)propriate 
exaggerations, until you almo.st feel that you might as well live 
in a glass house or a whispering gallery. The.se arc some of the 
inconveniences which are sure to be cited again.st the system of 
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employing, in your lionsoliuld service, inenibers of families located 
in your imniediato neighbourhood. The objections may be valid 
—that is to say, they may be based uj)on experience; but, Ku’ 
ail that, we do not think that they, in any way, ac((uit us of the 
obligation of doing our duty to our immediate neighbours. 

There is nothing, indeed, more clear than the fact, that they 
who desire to do good must consent to sustain some incon¬ 
venience. lJut, in this case, the well-doing is not witliout some 
very serious abatements. That the near neighbourhood of the 
parents of a young girl, who has taken service in a hunily with 
which they are aecjuainted, acts, to a certain oxK et, as a restraint 
upon her inclinations, is not to be denied. If it did not, she 
would not dislike it as she does. But then, on the other hand, 
there arc dangers and tem])tations peculiar to such a position. 
A girl who has grown up in a country village, or a small country 
town, is intimate with almost every one, male or female, of hei’ 
own age; she has many friends—))erhaps many admirers—and 
it is dillicult to shake them off. We have known this difficulty 
to exist even where there has been a serious, earnest desire to 
sever ail such early connexions, and to maintain an entire ex¬ 
clusiveness within the ])reeincts of the adopted family. It is 
hard upon a young girl to be told that she has grown ]u‘uud—that 
.she sets herself u[) —that hwr old companions are not good enough 
for her now. It requires no ordinary resolution to bear up 
against such taunts. But in a very large proj)ortlon of cases 
the resolution is'never tried. There is no attemj)t—there is no 
desire to break off these old connexi«>ns. It ordinarily ha])j)ens 
that the young servant girl, like Nelly Armstrong, steals out 
almost every niglit to have a flirtation over tlic garden-hedge, 
though certain of being scolded on her return,” 

Now, this is a very considerable drawback from the advan¬ 
tages of service near home. A girl who is so em])loyed amidst 
the familiar scenes of her childhood, can hardly carry a message, 
or make a household purchase at the shop, or put a letter in tlie 
post, without meeting a friend—perhaps an admirer, eager to 
gossip or to flirt with her—if in the dangerous twilight hour so 
much pleasanter the meeting, and so much longer the confabula¬ 
tion. 'riien, she cannot walk o or from church without being 
perilously beset—to say nothing of visits at home, when her 
employers are out of the house, from those who have romped 
with her as a child, and arc slow to consider that a different 
demeanour consorts better with their advancing years. All this 
we say is a drawback; and one, too, which may not unreason¬ 
ably raise a painful doubt in the minds of those who are 
earnestly bent uf)on turning to the best account their oppor¬ 
tunities as employers. Such doubts as these, however, will 
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always occur to the j)hilantliro])ist ; for it is not easy to ilo good. 
It is especially dilficiilt too, in sncli cases as this, to lay down 
any general rule that shall aj>j)ly to au individual cases. 'I'liere 
is soinetinies a relaxing moral atmosplierc out of which it is 
un(jue.stionahly desirable to move a young girl at the dangerous 
])eriod of incipient adolescence. Her parents may not be trust¬ 
worthy exam]>los or safe guides ; she may not have had the 
benefit of good religious teaching, and f(»r want of such teaching 
the morals of the neighbourhood may be generally coi rupt ; she 
may have formed vicious atapiaintances, and find it difli>.ult to 
shake them oil'. In such case.s, removal to a di.stance I'rom home 
is a benclit rather than an evil. But with respectable god¬ 
fearing })areiits like the Armstrongs—with a ministry which she 
has learnt to reverence from lier childhood—with i'riends, iti 
the (‘inploying classes, wiio have watched Jier jwogress in the 
village-scitools, and by whom—the minister himself at their head 
—she desires to bo well regarded—she is .saler, on the whole, under 
the shadow of the old church, in which she prayed and sang as 
a child, than in some distant ])laco the very name of which 
souiuls strangely and mysterioiisiy in her ears. 

8o thouglit tho^Armstrongs — grieving luui-h and fearing 
much when Nelly left them to gt> her “ new place’’ in town. 
It w'as just the kind of ‘‘place,” to», in which the good old 
peo])le, with the welfare of their child deeply at lieart, might 
have reasonably rejoiced. But good old peo])le do not always 
know what is i)est for tlie young. Nelly’s re'^V mistre.ss was a 
widow lady, in rcdiu;od circumstances, living with one daughter 
and a staid old servant, “ in a small hut neat house in Daimhe 
Street.” The Inches were very kind to Nolly ; but the old 
.servant vva.s .somewliat grim and dragon-like ; jmd the country 
beauty soon began to feel the kitchen insidlerably dull. 

Mr.s. J'dli(;t—Nelly’s now mistress—“ considered it a duty 
ineurnbeid upon her to in.strnet and advise her servants. Whilst 
they remained with her they formed part of lier family, and she 
anxiously desired to improve the connexion.” After this, the 
assertion that “Nelly was fortunate in obtaining such a mistres.s” 
conies, naturally, as a mqnitnr^ to wdilch few will be inclined to 
demur. But we arc not quite sure that the authoress has alto¬ 
gether made out her case. She has cither said too little or too 
much. We will presently explain our meaning, but we dc.sire 
first to exhibit, with more minutencs.s, Mrs. Elliot’s ideas of the 
res])onsibility of cmplo 3 ’'ers:— 

“ She (Nelly) vva.s us certain of being guarded from temptation in 
Mrs. Elliot's house, as if she had still been under her parent's wii»g. 
Witli great sweetness of disposition, ]\rr8. Elliot possessed firmne.ss in 
the discharge*of duty. Bure and high-uiitided—shrinking from the 
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^cry ap[)f*nrfmcR of evil—she kept a strict watch over the moral'* of 
her househohl. J’erhaps she was old fashioned in lljis and in some 
of her maxims, Imt their ellects shewed their si^fiiificanee. She Cun- 
side.red no nita/ress u'ho hud not done her nfnw.d, htj ndciee, und bn the 
arranffement of her hou’^thold uff'uirs to ehie/d her dornertics Jroni tanpta- 
tnoL, iruriuntcd to he fscirre in the condemnation of the poor rlctims of it. 
Jiiit, tlion”li maiKiii" her abhorrence of the sin, she Avas ever tender 
in jnd;,Mii !4 of llie sinner. JInmility was her own distinguishing 
eliarac.teristie,; and her acquaintance with that spring of all e\il—the 
human heart—taught her to be lenient t.rc'ards others—‘(Considering 
thj'sclf lest thou also be tempted,’ was her guide. Still .she was 
careful to discriminate between cheri.shed and wilfm l.••^n.sgre«.=ion, and 
tin; cll'ect of .sudden temptation on an unstable and lhoughtles.s mind. 
'J'o the former slie w'as justly .severe, wdiilst ii\ regard to the latter, 
she considered it her duty to mingle mercy with re])roof.” 


Notliiiig can be belter lhati this; it i.s written (|ulte in tb^ 
riglit spirit. And wlicn the authores.s, leaving the de.scripliv^' 
lor tile didactic, launches into the following serious .strain, wo 
entirely^ sympathize with her. 

“Alas!” she exclaims, “ howMinich crime and misery might bo 
.saved, if all luistroMSCS of household.s acted in the same sjiirit as Mrs. 
Klliot! Ilow' many .servants, especially in large and fa.shionablc esta¬ 
blishments, are wantonly and tliongbtle.s.sly exposed to temptation ! 
And when they have yielded to it, liow often are they remorselessly 
l)rcci])ilaled on what proves a downward and an aAvful course! Ye.s, 
most virtuous woman—ornament as yon may be to society, exemplary 
as is tlu! abliorreuc'' you have just ex[)rcssed for the vice who.se di.s- 
covery has thrown your household into confusion, you must an.swcr 
to (lod for tlie Inrthevance of that poor wretch’s crime. You re¬ 
ceived her iimoci.ut into your family—how have you jiroleetcd that 
innocence ? Jl you have not cruleavonred to do so, and have ex¬ 
pelled her di.sgraced, helpless, and it may he alnio.it penniless upon 
the world, shudder at the probable cousequeiice.s of your barslme.ss. 
Mercy in simh ca.sos was only a duty.” 

Wo sludl s])oak of these grave matters presently—))nt first of 
all W'e desire to consider the ca.se of Mrs. bdliot, whom, il' wc un¬ 
derstand tlic authoress aright, she ujiholds as a sort of inotlel 
mistress to be subsequently contrasted with others of wlioin later 
mention is made. Inasmuch as that she was tenderly concerned 
for her servants—tliat slic understood her responsibilities—that 
she was tolerant of others’ weaknesses, was merciful and charit¬ 
able, she is to be commended—nay more, she is to be loved. 
But nothing is more true than that it is very difficult to do good ; 
and even such ladies as Mrs. Elliot may fall into grave mistakes. 
Mrs. Elliot was an old lady—an educated lady—a religious lady. 
Perhaps she did not quite understand the nature and the a])pe- 
tences of such girls as Nelly Armstrong—youngi' imperfectly 
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(?4ucnt<‘(l, fond of aimiseincnt. The kitchen in l^nnube 

Street nas a very dull place. Nelly’s telKnv-servant was (dd, 
taciturn, morose. It is true that Mrs. Klliot and lier sweet 
danehter jMary were very kind to :!i(‘ir ])retty scrviiie;-^irl, 
and the youncj lady often conversed with Nelly, and endeavoured 
“ to draw her out.” For this Nelly, as in duty bound, was 
i^ratelul. 

Unf gratitude is not coinpanionsliip.” 


^Yllat Nelly wanted wars cuni])anionshi|). She loured for a more 

stirriiiLT active life. It was very drearv in I)auube Street. Mrs. 
“ • * 

Klliot, we are told, lentlicr book.s to read, and attorded her ahuiul- 
ant leisure to look after her clothes. Heading and ma'dlework are 
excellent tuujdoynients. Tliey keep the head and th(> hand Iroin 
niiseliiel'. Hut ja'i'leetion is not obtainable for ten oulneas .'i-ye:ir. 
Angels ilo not go out to service c\'en in Danube Street. If Nelly 
had been a better girl, she would have wanted perhaps jjothing 
better for the daily oeenpation of heafl, hand, and heart, than her 
household duties, her m'cdlew'ork, Mrs. hilliot’s grave hooks, and 
an occasional kind word from Miss Mary, lint, alas ! such is 1x4 
human nature, even in the high ])laces of the earth, ^\'hy, tlien, 
are we to look j‘or it in the low ? 'riie round of such domestic 
duties ought not to be dull—but it is tmpussiblo to close our eyes 
to the unfortunate fact, that it ver}' IrcfpuMitly /s. Tlxuv are 
few’ ol‘us, at all events, in wdiom the stanal inslinets are not im- 
])lan1ed. They crave and clamour for an outlif in some direc¬ 
tion or othei’. They are not to be repressed, d'he desire for 
companionship is natural—nay more, it is amiable. ^V'o con¬ 
fess, and we are not ashamed of the confession, that w'e like 
Nelly Armstrong rather the better for her little discontent with 
the dreary kitchen in Danube Street, and her yearnings after 
the cheerfulness of the country village, albeit “ a flirtation over 
the garden-hedge” was one of its chief contributions. Ami, 
.sorry as w'o are to say it, w'c are comj)elIod to say that the dreari¬ 
ness of this kitchen life, at the outset of her metropolitan career, 
])aved the way to poor Nelly's ruin. 

AVo feel that w^e are treading now upon very delicate ground 
—that we are entering a path beset on all sides w’ith briary dif¬ 
ficulties. There is no part of our subject of which we have 
thought so much as of this; anrl there is not ono regarding 


which Ave are compelled to acknowledge that wo are so far off 
from a satisfactory conclusion. We should not despair, indeed, 
of a consolatory solution of the wdiole problem of domestic ser¬ 
vice, if we could only determine hoAv it is to be rendered plea.sant 
to the servant, Avithout any intermixture of that evil which is so 
often the coifcoinitant of j)leasuro. What avo desire is to make 
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our domestic servants cheerful, contented members of our fjin\i- 
lies, and yet withal good servants; that tliey sliould do their 
duty to tlicir einj)loy(Ji‘s, and yet ])artake freely of the harndess 
enjoyments of life. JSIow this would seem, in theory, to be very 
easy. Kvery one wJ^o has not tried it, will exclaim that it is the 
easiest thing in the world—but every one who has tried it, will, 
when he sees the subject mooted in these pages, read on with a 
grave sad lace, and inwardly acknowledge that there is nothing 
ijardor. 

JIumanum. est errare. T'he best people make mistakes—ay, 
and the most thoughtful people too. Eager to '^scape error in 
one direction, we jirecipitate ourselves into it in another. Or 
seeing danger on eitlior side, and nervously anxious to keep our¬ 
selves I'airly in mid-channel, we still steer ourselves upon the 
rocks on the right hand or the left. We liave known, in our 
time, some of the saddest failures—some of the saddest failures 
born of the purest motives, aiul of the best considered designs. 
W e have known the heads of a family, kind by nature, kind 
upon system, thoughtfully and assiduoiusly endeavour to produce, 
by the most considerate liberality, the rare result of a happy 
household, and fail after all, more disastrously than if they had 
never given the subject a thought. 

Let us put a case in illustration of our meaning, not ]>erhaps 
an imaginary one. A resj)ectable middle-class family settles 
down in a country village, or in a small country town. The re¬ 
quirements of the household are sutlicient for the entertainment 
of five or six serv ants. The master of the house conceiving it 
to be his duty to give as much employment as possible to his 
poorer neighbours, grafts upon his old stock of two or three 
domestics who have been for some time in his service, three or 
four young untrained girls, the daughters of small tradesmen or 
mechanics living within a stone’s throw of his house. Nothing 
can ])ossil)ly be better than the intention of this. We have 
already said that we conceive it to be every man’s duty to regard 
rather the wants of those who live at their own doors, than those 
who reside in the remote places of “ Borioboola-Gha.” So far, 
at all events, good has been done, A certain number of unpro¬ 
fitable members of poor fau.ilics have at least been renderefl 
self-sup])orting. The translation of liuth, or Kate, or Fanny, 
from the small crowded cottage in which she dwelt, to the com- 
mocjious house of her new employer, is at least an immediate re¬ 
lief to her parents, ami a pleasant change for herself. But this 
is not, or ought not to be, by any means the principal considera¬ 
tion. The real thing gained is this, that the young girl lias 
made the first step forward on a career of honest industry, and 
it is to be hoped that she may learn that which will enable her 
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t(j ))i'eservo her independence and lier respcetabilitv to the end 
of her life. 

Nothing, indeed, can bo fairer than tlie prospect before lier. 
And notliing can bo much greater than tlie i-esponsibility of the 
cinj)loyers. Wc assume, to carry on the hyjiotliesis, that they 
are earnestly desirous of turning their opportunities to the best 
j)os,sil)le account. They say to themselves, or to oikj another, 
‘‘ Wo must iu)t, at the very outset of tliese young peoj)lo's career 
of domestic service, disgust them with the now life on whieli they 
have entered. We must not make tliem thiiik that it is all hard 
labour and painful revstraint. A little liberty, a litth* exercise, 
a little amusement,—these surely are the rightful ])rlvileges 
of the yming. It is not unreasonable that they should covet 
such enjoyments. We will not stand in their way. If we give 
them a fair amount of harmless recreation at home they, will not 
go in search of vicious amusements abroad. I^et us remember 
that they are made of the same clay as ourselves; they have the 
same instincts, the same .ap])etites, the same desires. We 
enjoy liberty,—wc enjoy recreation,—we yearn after change,— 
we delight in amusement,—Why, then, should not they? Let 
us bind our dt)mestics to us by some better tie than that of 
wayes; let us regard them, indegfl, as members of our own 
family; let us endeavour to make them ha]>])y and contented, 
and they will serve us the better because, they love us the more.” 

Now this seems, indeed, to be language as reasonable as it is 
kindly. It comes both from the head and fn ni the heart; but, 
reasonable as it all is in theory, in practice it comes to worse than 
nought— ^ 

Sonic sudden and inexplicable gcrni 

Of failure, 

presents itself. The benevolent design of making, at the same 
time, useful servants, hajipy members of a family, and good 
young women, breaks down under the force of some inhcjcnt 
defect, the nature of which it is not easy to explain. The causes 
of failure are, indeed, many. Deep down beneath them all lies 
that ancient mistrust,—that want of confidence and symjiathy 
between different classes, of whicli we have heretofore sorrow¬ 
fully spoken. The truth is, that the experiments of which w'c 
arc speaking must be often repeated to bo successful. It 
may be doubted wdiether at present the one class sufficiently 
understands the other,—whether, indeed, the gulf between 
them is sufficiently bridged over to secure the success of any 
such experiments. More or less, wc arc inclined to think 
that this want of understanding, this want of confidence,“is 
at the bottom of all these failures. Often a few words 
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uttercJ in trutliful lionesty and simple candour v^ill save a world 
ot* error and misunderstanding^, and obviate painful heart-burn¬ 
ings and irritating disappointments, which chill the warmth of 
the most benevolent, and bewilder the mind of the most thought¬ 
ful of philanthroj)ist.s. 

Hotter than anything else, perhaps, a single homely example 
will illustrate our meaning. A gentleman and lady of the 
nn'ddlc-classes,"' intent ujion making their domestic servants 
liappy and cheerful, and giving them the opportunity of enjoy¬ 
ing the society of their relatives at homo, iitted uj) for them a 
comfortable room, nicely curtained and carpeteu, 'iid enconragi'd 
tliem when their work was done to spend the evening cheerfully 
there, and sometimes (notice being given to their emjdoyers) to 
invite a few 1‘riends to tea or snjiper. '['here was always a good 
supply of amusing books and jieriodicals at their disposal. It 
was suggested to them that their evenings might be pleasantly 
and ])i’olitably spent, if one of the j)arty were to read aloud 
whilst the others wore employed with their needlework. Hut 
some how or other, in spite of all these liberal ])rovisions and 
wise suggestions, though a considerable amount both of trouble 
and expense had been incurred, and the arrangement was made 
with the kindest ])ossihle intentions, the whole thing was a 
failure. The room was seldom or never tenanted. Jndeed, it 
w'as as resolutely avoided as though it had been possessed by a 
ghost. All this was very mortitying and discouraging to the 
proprietoi's. 'J'lV v endeavoured to find the germ of the failure 
that, if [lossiblo, they might apjily a remedy: but although more 
than one attemjited exphuiation w'as otfered, the truth did not 
transpire till some time afterwards, when the utter hopelessness 
of the experiment had caused the room to he converted to other 
uses. It then came out by accident, that the apartment which 
had been so pleasantly fitted up for the accommodation of the 
servants, being situated next to one of the principal sitting-i'ooins 
in wliich the family spent the evening, and the partitions between 
the tw o being unusually slight, every sound, whether of talking or 
laughing, above the lowest, passed from one room to the other, and 
rendered the continual oecujiation of both almost an impossibility. 
The proximate cause of failure here is obvious, and an accidental 
circumstance of this kind may seem to indicate nothing more than 
some want of thought on the part of the employers. But there 
was, we repeat, a cause of failure far more deeply seated than 


* It will be obvious that in this, as throughout oiir article, when no special 
exception is made, our allusions are to the households of the vast majority of 
those middle-class employers who keep from half-a-dozen servants to a simple 
maid-of-all'Work. ' 
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tills,—one, indee«l, of lar greater bignilieance and more? general 
application. The want of confidence, of which we have spoken, 
between the two classes, strikes at me very root of all such 
benevolent exjicriments, and blights the lairest promise of success. 

In the individual illustration here cited, the fault was, doubt¬ 
less, all on one side. Confidence was invited,—candour would 
have been appreciated by the employers, lint we cannot ex¬ 
pect class-prejudices, the growth of more than a century, to 
yield to the kiiulncss of a day. The fact is, that it would be a 
much easier thing tlian it now is to do gooil, if the desire to do 
gooil were more common. We can hardly be surprised that the 
poor should lo()k\\ith some susjiicioii on the rich,—that they 
should be slow to believe in the geiuiiue kindness of the latter, 
when the rule is one of exclusiveness and indifl'eronce, and the 
exceptions are so very rare. We are afraid it cannot truthfully 
be denied that if the general feeling of the lower orders is one of 
distrust, it is because their sufieriors have done little or nothing 
to gain their confidence and aireetion. The distrust is generally 
mutual. Kven in grave didactic books, juiblislieil by religious 
tract societies, young people arc warned against being “ fami¬ 
liar’ with their servants; and the warning is generally fortified 
by some stories illustrative of the evil habits of doniesliits,—of 
their trickery, their duplicity, their diehouesty, their use of bad 
language, &c. S^c. Now, wliat arc we to e\})ee,t, if they \^ho 
conceive it to be their mission to teach, thus nilfully and .syste¬ 
matically eiulea\'our to widen the breach betw^eli the employers 
and the employed,—to make each regal'd the other with dis¬ 
trust,— to array them, indeed, one against the other, openly, 
undisguisedly, as* enemies, instead of bringing the master and 
the servant side by side :is friends ? Nosv, “ familiarity” between 
the employer and the employed, rightly understood, so fai* from 
being a bad state of things, is that wbieli, above .ail otliers, it is 
most (lesiruble to bring about. If “ familiarity,” in the writings 
of which we speak, moans levity of conduct and looseness of 
speech, doubtless it is to bo eschewed, whether it belong to the 
behaviour of a nursery-maid or a duchess. That is not a mat¬ 
ter which wo are now called ujion to consider. If such writers, 
however, mean to instruct young gentlemen and ladies to keep 
themselves aloof as much as possible from domestic servants, 
because the daily life of such people is ordinarily marked by 
levity of conduct and looseness of speech, all we can say is, that 
it had been better for them if they liad never learnt to write. 
There is no surer mode of making our servants unworthy of our 
confidence and the companionship of our children, than by thus 
holding them up, even in our lesson-books, as reprobates and 
outcasts. * 
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Besides, it appears to us, tliat in all such sweeping denuncia¬ 
tions, apart from tlie evil that they do to others, there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of self-stultification. If our domestic servants be 
as a class so vicious that our children arc to be warned against 
“ familiarity” with them,—or, in other words, that they are to 
be proscribed as people given up to licentiousness of conduct, 
and to looseness of speech,—no really good person would ever 
[)lacc so corrupt and so corrupting a set of people about the |)er- 
sons of their children. A really religious person would rather 
sweep the floors, and light the fires, and dress the children, than 
so contaminate the tender minds of the young. No one can do 
right in admitting into his household people wdio are to be 
denounced and proscribed from the first. J!jither our domestic 
servants are to be received as members of our families, deserving 
of our confidence, or we ought not to admit them into our 
houses at all. Now, familiarity” is nothing more than treat- 
inent as a member of the j'amily, and it is precisely such treat¬ 
ment that we onght to bestow on our domestic servants. 


AVearenot in the least afraid of being misunderstood. It 
will not be supposed for a moment that we are arguing in favour 
of the levelling of social distinctions. There is a place for mas¬ 
ters; and there is a place for servants. But there need not be 
a gulf yawning betw'ccn ’them, Alasters are masters, and ser¬ 
vants are servants; but they need not be sworn enemies in a 
state of deadly antagonism with each other. The relations be¬ 
tween them should be those of kindness and aft’cction ; of tender¬ 
ness and protection on the one si(.lc, and of rosjjcct and gratitude 
on the other. This assertion, it is true, taken by itselfj is a mere 
inflatcal commonplace; but we believe that wdiat we mean will 
be gathered very distinctly from this pajier, wdien perused in all 
its integrity. At all events, w'c are very clear upon one point— 
namely, that the worst thing that any one can do, whether in 
religious tracts or other publications, in connexion with this 
great subject of domestic service, is to w'iden the gulf between 
the employer and the employed, by laying down as a general 
rule that the latter are vicious, both in language and in conduct, 
and as such to be sedulously avoided. 

AVe admit, however, that '.t is extremely difficult to lay down 
any precise rules for the determination of the boundaries be¬ 
tween the master and the servant, which are to limit the extent 
of the w'holesome familiarity of which we speak. Much must 
depend upon individual character and particular circumstances. 
AVe have already admitted that very grievous mistakes arc often 
made by very well-intentioned people—that a kindness meant is 
not always a kindness done—and that even whore the benevo¬ 
lent impulse is tempered by w'ell-matured thought,* a result may 
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be prfKluocd very tUffcrcnt from that which was. contemplated 
aiul ilesired. Endeavouring^ to make Ua]>py mtnnber.s of ono 
bimlly, we may fail to make ^oo<l ervnnts. AVe may {jivo 
ytuin^ j)cople too mucli liberty and too mnch amusement. \Ve 
may start with the belief that a certain amount of harmlos.& re- 
creation will cause servants to set about their work more cheer¬ 
fully and more energetically; that indulgence will impel thorn 
to ilo their duty to their (miployers in a gi’atcful spirit, and with 
a sincere determination to do iheir best to return good for good; 
tint kind m.istors will always make industrious servants; and 
lli.it, thorelbre, we cannot err in jiroindting, within roq&oimble 
bounds, the harmless amusement of our household, fiat it is 
very true that these goixl efforts are not always successful. We 
m ly happen to do our .servants more harm than good. We may 
unsettle their minds; \v<. may unhinge their industry. AVe 
jn.ny make 3 'oung servants especially, obhAions of the paramount 
claims of duty. AVe may imike them caiolcss and giddy; noisy 
and frohesomc at wrong limes; unintcntiouiilly disrespectful 
aud indecorous in their inamiers. Much of this will jirobahly 
arise from some manifcsbition of want of judgment in the em¬ 
ployer--jierhans a deticlent acquaintance with the nature of the 
soil on'which he Gvporimontaiizes, or some uiulno confitlenco in 
his own powers aud means. But tteknowledging the fact, we 
do not admit tlio inference which some, perhaps, would draw 
from if. AV'e are not to cease from endeavouring to do good 
because we are not always successful. Tt is c^ir duty in siicli 
cases to gather strength from failure; to turn our o\'perience to 
profitable account; to take heart and to tiy again, ft is not easv, 
as we have said ,*10 do good. It is a godly privilege indeed; 
aud, if it be not accorded to us at the outset, w-o must not shrink 
b.ick, discouraged and distressed, and lapse into inactivity. 

No! in spite of all such failures, and doubtless tlicy have been 
many, it is the duty of every head of a household to remember 
that all its members have instincts aud appetences like his own, 
and that it is natural to crave after society of some kind— natu¬ 
ral to desire to be amused. Nelly xYrrnstrong, in Mrs. Elliot’s 
house, was treated with kindness—almost, indeed, with tender- 
nes.s. But the kitchen was a very dreary place; and Nelly 
sighed for companionship. lieforo long she struck up an ac¬ 
quaintance with an old bowl woman, who came at first for odds- 
and-ends of kitchen stuff; and, in her conversational destitution, 
enjoyed a little gossip with the old woman, whilst her fellow- 
servant was otherwise employed. The visitor had, perhaps, 
other objects in view; at all events, she soon hinted to Nelly 
tliat sucii a bonny lass was throwing herself sadly away—raop* 
ing all day in that companionloss kitchen in Danube Street— 
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atul tliat tliore wore many better ajid more cheerful places ti) 
bo found in otlier parts of tiie city. Nelly tliou^lit miu'h of 
this; and soon afterwards her loiiiiinus after cheerful socictv 
were .strengthened by an accidental meeting with her old friiuid 
*Iallot, who had tirst filled her head with new thoughts of the 
delights of tlio nKitro[)oli.s, and who iiad since obtained a situa¬ 
tion m the house of one Mrs, Maxwell (irey, who had a large 
establishnu 111 in Moray Place, and was a vain, gay woman vjf 
the world, i^loray I’hice was ohviously very different from 
Dariuhe Street; and Nelly Armstrong .'‘‘ts soon hurning with 
de.^lre to obtain a pl.iee iu the eheerful liouiseii''Id of j\lr>. Max¬ 
well (frey. d'his, pi'i’iiaps, would not have liap-ieiied ii‘ the 
kitelieii in nanuhe Street hn<l been less dreary than it was. 
IMr.s. Maxw'idi (xrev, we are told, ‘‘considered herself a most 

V ' 

e.xemplarv member of society. Slie attended ebureh at least 
once every jSunday, and always on the sacramental tli'^ts, and 
she occasionally g:uo money for religious and charitable jmr- 
jMjses. . . . Once a year .she iinlred Ium’ elergymeu in town and 
country to dinner, and paid them marked attention. And io 
with a comfiu’lable reliance on getting to heaven, on aeconnt of 
her chiireh-going and her alms-giving, Mrs. Maxw'ell Grey 
.spent si.x nights out of seven in dissipation,'” 

“ 1 lor servants/’ it i.s added, “ followed llie OKample, of their Tni.s- 
tress, and were ecpially fond of company. Mrs, Maxwell Grey’s 
kitchen wais familiar to liulf the ‘ fast' young (derks in town. JSay. 
KOineliine.s the yocuig gentleanen wlio had walt/cd and flirted with the 
ladies of the famil) -tie evening, had no ol»ieeiion to a game of n)inp,s 
with the maids the next. Of course Mrs. JMaxwell Grey knew nothing 
of this. She paid liigh wages, and had experienecd servants. They 
gave her little tronbh', whicli .iho aftribnttMl to her own excellent 
nianageincnt and dignified conduet. To converse with or show any 
partie.ular interest in lierservant.s, tendiHl, she believed, to induce carc- 
les-snoss and laniiliarity—a most niifonndcd idea—a.s every carncst- 

ininded, large-hearted mistress has found.Once .a day, and 

punctually at the same hour, did Mrs. Maxwell Grey descend her 
kitehon suur.s, inspect her larder, and give her orders, after which she 
retired with dignity to her own a}>artment.s. Tliis over, her servants 
enjoyed foil liberty. They got out on alternate vSabbaths, and had 

the privilege of spending the wl;^le day abroad if they chose. 

Her house of course w’a.s very popular amongst a certain class of ser¬ 
vants. When a vacancy occurreil in the establishment, there was 
(piite a ruAi made to secure it. But wo to those families into 
which her domestic.s entered. They carried, tis it were, the plague 
with them, and by their example and discourse soon corrupted their 
new fellows." 

Such was the lady who rustled into the little drawing-room in 
Danube Street, to inquire into Nelly’s character;” and such was 
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tlie Imnso in which soon nft(M*\var<ls Xclly found hoi>c.lj* located, 
d he ti'uth must he told, that the )X)or ij;iri had beeM, tor some time 
Indore, falling away from liej' ohl strai;,*.tlbrwardnejss of conduct 
and honesty ot'spoc<di. A necessity f<jr t oncealim'iit had arisen, 
^Sho had begun, under the auspices of .Janet, to turn )ier Sumlay 
atiernoons to ot!u r aeroinds shan those of ehinvli-going, and had 
lortned an atapiainianee. tluanigii the agency oi’ lier friend, \Nitli 
title of'fhtj.se fast yiumg clerics, \\jio, according to tutr authoia.'ss, 
iie(|in‘nted ]Mrs. Maxwell filrey’s kitchen. Whether ytuing 
g-ufi emen who visit, at siich heais<‘s n.s Mr.'-. Maxwell (Jix'y’s are 
alstt to be tound at times a.s nnest,-, in the kitcdum, we do not ]n'0- 
tcMid to know, (tnr own imjiro.ssion is, that allhmigh they tnight 
net be unwilling to a.s,sociate with ])r('tt\ vonng maid-.servanfs 
out of doors', the kitehen-companioiiship alluded to in tlie above 
extract, is not of very Irefji ent oeeurrence. 'I'Jii.s, hmeever, is a 
inaitcr (d' no great moment, d'lie fatd, in cither case, .still re¬ 
mains, tliat young serving-girls are peculiarly e.xpo'-ed to the 
d mgeroiis attentions of nicji a little above them in lu’rth and 
station. In the; fir.-«t place, there i.s no clas.s of young female.s— 
except that of milliners and dre.s.smaker;-)—who arc more person¬ 
ally tittia(di\e, liy rea'-on of tiu^ eait* Achieli tiny bestow n|Jon 
their dress, and the projaiiUy with wliicli tiny regulate' their 
lain ('menl.s. It is not to be iloubted, v\here there is constant 
a'-'-ociatiou with jtcojile of good ('dneatmn ami I'legaiit maniK'rs, 
soinet.hing of refinement is gained to dome.stic servants by the 
eontaet. At all events, the nalui'al imitativenes-*w hieli is com¬ 
mon to all classi's here comes into play; women are more plastic 
and impressible than men ; they have moj’e innate propriety and 
oleganee : and they I’ajiidly h'arn to slmnlat’e the geiillene.ss of 
their snyici’lor.s, wliil.st nosm'h jirogress is made by their brutlier.s. 
It has been of’on reniarked—xu often, indeed, that we liesitato 
to rojioat it-—th.'it if yon oh.serve, on a Sunday or :i holiday, a 
party of both sexes, belonging to the working cl.i.ssos, in their 
best attire, you will be struck by the extreme disprofiortion be- 
tw’ccii tlie appearance of tbe men and of the women. The former 
are far more coiumon-looking—far more ungainly in their move- 
ment.s than the latter. There i.s often u degree of elegance and 
grace about the women wdiich i.s wholly absent from their brothers 
and their lm.sband.s. Now, dornc.stic servants have advantages 
peculiar to theni.selves; and it rarely liappens tliat they arc not 
the best dressed, the smartest, the liveliest—the least awkward, 
vulgar^ and ungainly—of all the girls, in their owm village or 
country town. The.se are dangerou.sly attractive properties; and 
then, in most cases, the poor girls are independent of the imme¬ 
diate control of parents or other guardians; they have no one to* 
counsel, no oije to restrain them. When they are once outside 
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tlieir master’s door, they obey tlieir own impulses; they arc easily 
flattered, easily cajoled. They are of all others the most likely 
to appreciate the advantap;es of that cleanliness of person and 
propriety of costume which belong to the upper classes of 
society, but not to the working-men of their oxen class. When 
Mr. Thackeray in iiis story of Pendennis made the little girl in 
Shepherd’s Inn fjdl in love as much with his fine linen as his 
handsome face, he illustrated a truth which grave didactic writ¬ 
ers have insisted upon in a more authoritative strain, and which 
all men of any experience will fully recognise. We think that 
from these premises some of the dangers which beset our female 
domestic servants may be easily inferred. 

Nelly Armstrong, as have said, formed an ac(iuaintanco 
with a young lawyer’s clerk whilst slie was still a member of 
Mrs. hjlliot’s innocent household. When she was transferred to 
Airs, Maxwell Grey’s, the intimacy increased. Mrs. Maxwell 
Grey, we are told, allowed her servants the ])rivilogG of sj)end- 
ing on alternate Sabbaths “ tlie whole day abroad if they cho.se.” 
‘‘Where .some of them spent the evenings,” continues this ear- 
nost-raindod writer, “ we decline mentioning. But we affirm it 
to be a sad and startling fact, and one that deserves the notice 
of the heads of families, that the greater proportion of those [)oor 
lost outcasts who nightly haunt our streets, can trace their fall 
intov.'irious habits to the "liberty allowed them of attending Sab¬ 
bath evening sermons, or of visiting their friends on that night. 
But Mrs. AlaxwGl Grey found it more convenient to spare her 
servants on SiiiuKy.s tlum on other days. ' She kept little com¬ 
pany on that day, having a great regard for appearances.” 'fliis, 
indeed, is a lamentable truth. It is one, indeed, on which we 
have lieretofore emphatically enlarged;* and we are glad to 
repeat the warning in other language than our own. Those 
Sunday evenings—more harm is done upon them than on all the 
other six days of the week; and yet well-meaning people who 
would not upon principle give their servants five minutes’ unne¬ 
cessary work, suffer them to go abroad, perhaps for five hours, 
and go whitlicrsoever they will, on the transparent pretext of 
attending divine service and taking a country walk. 

These Sabbath evenings mined Nelly Armstrong, as they 
have ruined many another member of tlio same peril-girt class. 
The wiles of Mr. Shepherd, the lawyer’s clerk, succeeded—and 
poor Nelly fell. We need not enter into the sad history of her 
fall. ^ It is treated ivith eijuai skill and delicacy in these pages. 
The indiscretion boro the wonted bitter fruits. “ The ninth of 


* See No. XXXlIt., Article —“ Villogo Life in England.” 
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July arrived,” we are told, *^and found Nelly miudi clmni^ed. 
Her spirits were very low, her colour and eyes were grown tVmi, 
and her step dull and heavy. She \>as now often in tears— 
tears that would not be repressed, and wdiich gushed forth ou the 
most trivial occasions. She was evidently most unhappy, though 
.slic would not avow the cause of it. No longer did she steal 
clown to gossip with her fcllow.s and have a .share in any amuse¬ 
ment that might be going ou among tbem ; sad and solitary she 
sat and worked in the room allotted for the purpose, thougli her 
trembling fingers could sometimes ill guide her needle. A Idler 
from hohie kept hrr rryivtj one half of the foUon'intj n 'njht. As to 
her coiTCspoudcnco with her frieiuls, it was much less regular 
than it usc^d to be. Nelly could vot endure, to write. Strange 
significant nods, winks, and surmises began to ho exchanged 

by the othe)' servants concerning her. Any remark 

about her parents seemed to ayonlze Nelly, as well as the mention, 
of her lovers name.'” It need not be .stated after this that she 
was about to become a mother. 

After .a while a fellow-servant—‘^No spy so acute and dan- 
gcroii.s as an irritated and exjKu-icnced fellow-servant”—reveals 
the truth to lier mistress, Mrs. Maxwell Grciy is of course in¬ 
dignant in the extreme, as such pfoyle commonly aiv. “ Such 
a thing to haj>pcn,” she excdalms, ‘‘ ki a w<dl-regiilated family 
like mine. I am quite ashamed to tliink of' it.” J lor d.auglitci', 
with girlish kindness, endeavours to intercede lor the MTonged 
one; and then Mrs. .Nfaxwell Grey is of course :'\.shaincd of he,r. 
'Jdio fat i.s, that Nelly Armstrong should pack up licr things 
and go instantly. Mis.s Grey siiggcsts that [)erhap.s slie has 
no friends in tlie neighbourhood ; but the virtuous mistress of 
the household silcjiees her by saying‘^Nonsense! such pr?oplo 
always have friends. I have nothing to do with that. But I 
will not encourage such immorality by ])ormitting her to remain 
another hour under my roof.” A#tl so Nelly Armstrong is 
paid her wages, right to a fraction, and cast adrift on the world. 

No one seemed to sympathize with her in her sorrow, bitter 
as it. was, save the old cook, who “ grasped Nelly's hand with 
real feeling,” and said to the man-servant, whom she met as she 
turned away, “ What arc ye snickering at, ye loon ? bs it any¬ 
thing to laugh at to see a jiuir creature thrown that way on the 
world f I dare say that if ye had your deserving.s, you wouldna 
he lang here either.” And so Nelly “found hcnsclf outside of 
that gay mansion which she had so desired to enter—from whicli 
she was now expelled in disgrace.” 

Of the subsequent history of Nolly Arm.strong wc cannot, 
speak. The reader who would know what were the bitter suf¬ 
ferings of tho poor and much injured girl, must turn to the 
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second volume of tins most touching narrative. How she seemed 
to be at one time on the brink of irretrievable ruioj until the 
saintlike charity, the heroic courage of Mary Elliot rescued her 
from a state worse than death, is told, as only a woman, and that 
a most true-lu'avted woman, could tell it, in these pages. The 
hook lias served our jmr[)Ose. We have done with it^—so after 
the manner of men we throw it aside. But it has nut passed 
out of onr hands with a, bad name. We trust that “Kelly 
Armstrong’s” character is even hetten* than before. 

To couple tugetlier two such poo])le as Mi s. Elliot and ^Irs.Max- 
well Clrey woidil be manifestly wrong. Tt would, indeed, be some¬ 
thing worse tlian a blunder. But it is not to he denied that both 
erred—the one from over-conscicntiousne&s and ovcr-scrupulous- 
iiesH ; the other from unconseientiousness and unscrnjmlnu&ness— 
and tliat the errors of botli were grievous in tlieir influences upon 
tlie life of ])oor Nelly Annsti’ong. In tliesc two very dill’erent ])er- 
sons we sec ])ersonilied the tuo great classes into whicli ein])loyers 
may be dividetl. There are uumeruus ininor varieties and mo¬ 
difications—hilt under one or other of ihcse two classes there are 
few masters and mistresses who may not fairly ho ranged ; those 
who s(‘t too strict a watcli upon fhoir servants, who tlo nut suf¬ 
ficiently take account of tJie wants and weakni'sscs of ]) 0 (*r hu¬ 
manity, and exact from Knjjcrfei'tly educaled young jieojile siudi 
an amount of forbearance and self-denial, of jiatience and courage, 
as might with difllculty he acquired, in a college of martyrs and 
saints; and th<V''. on the other hand, who leave the weaklings 
entirely to themselves, never counselling tliein, never restraining 
them, but with the coolest and most contem|Huous indifference 
leaving them lo sink or swim. In the one case human nature is 
put violently into a strait waistcoat; in the other it is allowed 
free scojie and exercise to run into any excesses and play any 
fantastic txicks. Wo need not say that between these two ex¬ 
tremes there is a moan amUhot a narrow one. But sonic liow 
or other tiieso means, called golden,” not less for their rarity 
than lor tlieir preeiousnoss, are sehiom jn'cscrved even by peo¬ 
ple virtuous, and in a manner, wise. What a hapjiy world it 
would be if we could keep ourselves from slip[)ing on cither side 
beyond tlie limits of tliis go. Jen mean. 

The iirst thing is, of course, a clear recognition of the respon¬ 
sibility of employers. We must start fairly irom this jioint. 
.Food, sliclter, and elotliing are not all the goods we are bound 
to bestow upon those who dwell beneath our roofs, and take 
part wdtli us in the daily concerns of life. For the time at least 
we stand in the relation of parents to them; they have left 
father and mother to follow us, and it is our duty in some sort 
to supply the places of those early and best friends. We must 
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do t)jis as much hj considerate kindness ns l>y wholesome re¬ 
straint. It cannot be too often repealed that a servant ^irl im 
taking a “ place,” does not bind IjMscif to discard all the in¬ 
stincts and a])petences, and to smother all the aft'ections of 
Jnimanity. She does not cease to be a woman, because she 
wears an apron and a cap, mid receives twedve guineas a year 
from lier employors. It is a^'iumed that she lias inclinations wliieh 
it is neither irrational nor immoral to gratiiy in moderation. 
We may he sure that it is utterly vain to endeavour to suppress 
all these instincts, and that nature will lun c way in Veeret, if not 
before our eyes. We have heard ])eo])le say, “ Oh, 1 know that 
.such aiitl .such things must happen *, 1 cannot helji them, .'iinl I 
not care .so long as they are not brought betoi e me.” There 
is a sort of tacit eonipromi.se indeed; but of all things in the 
world tliese coinpromisi are the most mischievou.s and inexciis- 
abli'. There are doing.s wliieli only become wi’ong when they 
are eovert. lAdiy then .sliouici we mal;e wrong? d'o say “You 
sliall not ilo this oi’ tiiat"’ may f )0 injudicious—may be; tyrannical; 
but to .say in ellect, “ Do \\hat you like, .so as I do not know 
it,” is to hold the candle to Satan, and a('tually to create ^’ice. 

It is h.'ird to calculate the amount of jiraclical evil that conics 
out of these coneealments. If we admit, as every I’ntional per¬ 
son must admit, tliat oiir douu'stiv servants, like other jieojdc, 
niusl liave friends and desire to associate with tluin, Is it not far 
bettor that it sluadd be an undcr.stood thing betw-cen the em- 
jdoyer atid the employed, that the latter .shpiild be visited at 
seasonable liours, by rc.speetahlc relati\es and frieruls, and that 
even if tliere be souietliing more than mere eoniuion acf|uaint- 
anee, it shouhNnot bo a tiling denied? AVhy is not Knth, or 
Ivate, or lYiiny to have lu-r “followers,” a.s wi'll as IVIiss Ame¬ 
lia ]\Iaria, after whom Captain Sabrcta.scli is alw'ays dangling, 
or Mrs. riurnb, the wo.'dthy wirlow, who is perseveringly “tbl- 
lowed” by the Iveverend Isaac fYw? AnieJia Maria expre.sses 
lier horror of followers, oven to the Captain himself, and the 
widow li\es in a state of excitement regarding them, which 
seems likely to shorten her days. If one of their pretty serving 
girls has been .seen sliaking her cherry-coloured ribands, at the 
back gate, as the carpenter’s son goes by after bis day’s work, or 
has actually had the audacity to invite the grocer’s assistant 
to sit down and take a dish of tea in the kitchen, there is 
no end to their lamentations and revilings. The unfortunate 
girl is denounced in the harshest language; she is impertinent 
and immodest, bold and artful—jierhaps she loses her place. 
How much better, under such circumstances, would it bo 
for the mistress of a household to endeavour to win the rou- 
fidence of^her domestics, and to be the depositary of their ino.st 
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clicrished socrets % Why a comely parlour-maid, or housemaid, 
or even a buxom cook, should not receive the lionest addresses of 
a worthy youni^ man, and, in duo course, have the banns put up 
in the parish church, we cannot by any means conjecture. 
They do not vow themselves to perpetual celibacy when they 
advertise for a place, Ihit we know very well that the conceal¬ 
ments forced ii])on them by the harsh, grudging spirit in which 
too often tho gratification of their natural instincts is regarded, 
are laden with a world of evil. It is a melancholy fact, that a 
very large jA’oportion of tho unhappy young women who are 
tried every year in our criminal courts, for the murder of their 
illegitimate children, arc domestic servants. This is not to be 
attributed to the peculiar depravity of the class, but the pecu¬ 
liarly disatlvaiilagoous character of their social environments. 
Ifow much of it comes out of those three well-known words, 
“ No followers allowed,’'' it is difficult to say. If young women 
are afraid of their admirers being seen within tlie shadow of 
their own rightful homes, tliey will meet them abroad, where no 
restraints and im})ediments exist, and the tempter, Oj)portunity, 
is at their elbow. 

TJiere are other terrible things, too, which come out of this 
W’aut of “ familiarity,” \vc use the w'ord advisedly, between the 
emjdoycr and the employed. What is it that peoples our streets 
at night with so many degrarled outcasts ? A very large num¬ 
ber of tliosc who ply the wretched trade from which their inmost 
souls shrink in abliprrence, and from which they would thankfully 
extricate thcmselvei- if* they coul<l, have been domestic servants. 
It would be instructive to ascertain how many of these have 
been ruined by tho in judicious harshness of their* employers. A 
poor girl, led astray by temptation, commits some venial offence 
and is dismissed. Like Nelly Armstrong, she is cast adrift sud¬ 
denly on the world, and, perhaps, she has no friends to whom 
to betake herself. With perhaps only a few shillings in lier 
pocket, she is left to shift for herself in a large town, wliere 
there are ever sure to be panders of the worst kind prowling 
about, and seeking whom they shall devour. This is a common 
evil. It is a wickedness against which the authoress of Nelly 
Armstrong indignantly protests She says, and she says truly, 
after tracing in a few expressive sentences the downwai'd career 
of a dismissed serving-girl,— 

“ And this, tnadani, is your work! yet you are a woman highly 
esteemed, in society; mothers quote you to their daughters as a model 
of propriety, of sevei-c irreproachable virtue, nay, of active benevo¬ 
lence. Year after year, with comfortable self-approvab you behold 
your name enrolled among other subscribers to Magdalene asylums, 
and sheliurs for the outcast and profligate. Woman 1 little do you 
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ilreara of luiving been instrumental in fashioning an asylum'for them. 
You did not anticijjato the consoquenccs, I grant you, when you 
turned your servant from your door, wit.h>'!ut doing her the justioe of 
listening to her trejnbliug explanatioai; but it is as truly yours as if 
you had planned it. Listen to what the Great Miister says: ‘ Fur if 
ye Ibrgive men their trcs[)asses. your heavenly Father will also I’or- 
give you; but if ye forgive not iuen their tre.s))asscs, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.' . . . Wo do believe tliat if 
mistresses were more aware of the dreadlul consequences that often 
How from rigorous severity towards their domestic servants, such 
things w'ould seldomer happen. To discliarge a servant sud'bmly 
from her situation, unless for some very aggravated ollV.rice, is wmi- 
toniy to expose Iscr it> many cases to great danger. . . . Oh! wo 
have great responsibility laid upon us! A few reproving words, a 
little timely admonition, migbt, perhaps, in many cases, prevent a ro» 
petition of faults, and might be the means of saving poor girls front 
lives of dcbaucliery and deaths of horror.’' 

We coutjtlain,” continues the writer, “ of tlio carelessness, 
ingratituilo, and low tnorality of our servants ; but niay we Jiot 
ourselves be to blame for lliis T' May we not V—indeed, are we 
not I Our scrvinits are very inucli wJiat we are pleased to make 
them ; but, in most cases, wo leave tJiem to make or to nnmake 
themselves. Wc do not mean to say that tliey are blaineloss^— 
we do not mean to say that there are’ngt some instances of kind¬ 
ness being unrepaid—of earnest teaching; beiijg thrown away. 
Doubtless, too, servants are troublesome—)>rovoking; tliey arc 
often thoughtless, often licadstrong. They are*sometimes un- 
truthful in w'ord—dishonest in act. They have seldom or never 
a high sense of honour; tliey are almost always extremely curi¬ 
ous. "JTiey a)‘e vmy prone to ]day the part o( sfiies—listeners at 
doors, and readers of letters not their own. In a few words, it 
maybe said of. them, that they are imperfectly educated, and 
have not as clear a perception either of conventional propriety, or 
abstract right and wrong, as though they had been inoi’o ten¬ 
derly reared and more carefully instructed. It must bo admitted, 
too, that they are often very unthrifty—untliril’ty of other’s goods, 
unthrifty of their own—that they seldom care to save their 
master’s money, and that they very I'oolishiy .squander tlieir own 
on articles of finery, which rarely liave any other eifeet than that 
of marring the comeliness of their personal apjiearance. But 
some at least of these are faults which belong very much to their 
position, and w'hicli if they are not created, are strengthened by 
the failures and short-comings of their eniploycr.s. Others, 
doubtless, are the re-suks of previous training—that dreadful 
training of the streets, the evil intluence of whicii every master 
and mistress of a household should thoughtfully and earnestly 
endeavour to counteract. Let us talk as we may of the vices of 
the poor, andithank God that we are not as these paupers—but 
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the vices of‘the poor are the disgraces of tlie rich, and Dives is 
answerable for the very abominations from wliich he turns away 
with expressions of disgiisl. 

It is not our wont to take one-sided views of such questions as 
this. Inasmueli as we arc writing now principally for the perusal 
of enji)loyers, we liave discoursed chietly upon the manifest ob- 
liviousness of tlieir responsibility, which is one of the crying 
evils of tlie times. Their responsibility is far the greater, for 
more is re((uired from those to whom more is given; and from 
the higher, not from the lower, are v-.o to look for the first 
example of selt-reform. Ihit we do not close o’Toyes to the fact, 
tliat this subject of domestic service is very lightly regarded hy 
those whose birth-right it is to serve. It is suj)po,sod that iiotljing 
else is required, before a youug girl caiters a family as a cook or 
a bouse-maid, than that slie should obtain a “place.’’ In some 
few instances she may have held a subordinate situation, as a 
kitclien-maid, or an under liouso-maid, in a large ostablishfncnt, 
where tliin’o arc graduates in each class of sciaice; or she may 
have, perha[)s, been a houseliold diaidge, a maid of all-v\'ork, and 
learnt a little of all kinds of serv ice ; but as a general rule, anv 
kind of preliminary training is supposed to be entirely super¬ 
fluous, and thousands obtain places wlio arc totally ineonijictont 
to perf'onn llu; duties of their situation, witliont injury both to 
the j)ati(?Jice and the pfop('rty ol‘ their employers. 'The “ in- 
coinpeteney,” indeed, of our domestic servants is not, on the 
whole, a groun lless complaint. In an artistic serjso a large 
pro])ortlou of tl • m arc lamentably bad. d’liey do not know 
now to keep a room clean, or to serve np a dinner—and, what 
is worse, they do not care to know. Ignorance, too, is for the 
most part arrogant and sell-sufficient; and the most incompe¬ 
tent servants are the most unwilling to learn. They will tell 
you sometimes, if you put a manual of instruction into their 
hands, and tell them that they may derive some useful hints 
from it, that they do not see any thing in the book—that there 


is nothing there they did not know before. It is no uncommon 
thing for servants to go on, from year’s end to year’s end, in the 
same routine of household w'ork, gathering no improvement 
from practice, adding noth'ug to their experiences; and mis¬ 
tresses will often say that they dislike interfering with their 
servants, especially in the w'ay of instruction, as every effort to 
improve their attainments is resented as a reflection upon their 
general capacity. We know that it requires .some firmness and 
some tact to deal successfully with servants as wdth children ; but 
if we are never to do wdiat is unpleasant to us, w^e shall very rarely 
succeed in doing good. 

The fact is, that these household duties are seldom seriously re¬ 
garded as things to be learnt, A knowledge of them is sup- 
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posed to come b}' instinct; it is not considered necessary to serve 
an apprenticeship to such a trade. Tliis is the old belief—the 
old practice with which we have bc< Ji for too many years con¬ 
tented. Hut we sec some hopeful assurance of a bolter state of 
thin<rs \n prospect. Industrial education of all kinds is visibly 
on the ascendant. The a;;*- is eminently a practical one. The 
institution of Servants' Training JScliooIs, which has been at¬ 
tempted with some success, within the last few years, is a move¬ 
ment in the right tlireetion, froju which the ha])[)iest resn'ts may 
be anticipated in the fulness of time. Tliore is a ])ractieal dif- 
fieiiltv, we fear, in the way of the general cstablislnnent of such 
scliools. They are necessarily somewhat costly, and can only be. 
cstablislied at first on a lar<ie scale in central situations. We 
have heard of attenijits to institute village se.hools of this descrip¬ 
tion, whitdi have broket; down undt'r the burden of excessive 
expenditure. Perhaps, when tlie siibjo(‘t conics to bo better 
understood, this diliicnily may be overcome. In the meanwiiile, 
such institutions, as that for exainjde at I'inelikw, in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lenden, are worthily fulfilling their mission, if they 
otdy proclaim the fact that Domestic Service is something to be 
learnt. This is to elevate the class of ilomeHtic servants by pub¬ 
licly recognising t!ie importance of the duties vvhieli they arc 
called upon to pei'forni. Ami we’dy not know anything more, 
likely to feU)iply a renietly for many of the evils on which wo 
have ooimnented, than this elevation of tlu' class, “Domestic 
kServant," in the social .scale. • 


For—to make our moaning somewhat more clear—it is an 
unfortunate fact, that there is, in these times, agrowing inclina¬ 
tion Jimong rcsfjT'ctablc people--the belter (‘lasses of onr poorer 
neighbour.s, such as the small tradesmen in our country towns 
and villages—to endeavour to obtain for their children “.some¬ 
thing better than cioine.sfic service.” If the nialft'r were rightly 
umlerstO(»fl—if tlie relationship betweim the employe)* and the 
employed were jirojicrly reijarded and con.scientiously maintained 
—there could ho nothing belter for them tlian Domestic Ser¬ 
vice. Jiut, no\v-a-(lays, the wives of such .small tradesmen, 
or better c.lass operatives, as .vore formerly eager to obtain for 
their daughters situations in good families, bring them up with 
higher notions, and jirepare tlipcm to become govcrne.s.sc8, nur¬ 
sery-governesses, companions to Jadie.s, young ladies” in largo 
dress-making or millinery establi.shments, or .shop-girls in town 
or country where they arc called “Miss.” d'here is not one of 
these who does not endure much greater suffering and jiriva- 
tion, and who is not more entirely and more distressingly a 
servant than any lady’s-maid, house-maid, or cook in a genfle- 
man’s hous^. Besides, in such capacities the chances of employ¬ 
ment are infinitely less. The degradation is certainly not in 
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the work itseTf. If there be any, it must lie in the prentige that 
attaches to it. 

And, ])erhaps, as lon^ as any one, however ignorant, however 
untrained, however undisciplined, is considered “ good enough 
for a servant,” soniething of this evil prestige will attach itself 
to the occu])ation. A recent writer, in a cheap pojmlar periodi¬ 
cal, <listinguished not less by its literary ability than its earnest¬ 
ness in the cause of social reform,* has spoken of the Great 
Ihiiversity in which so many of our lionsehold servants graduate; 
and that University is the street. It is u groat thing doubtless 
to transfer an unhappy child from the streoto any decent 
house, in which she can obtain a situation even as a household 
drudge. It is better that she should live in such painful drud¬ 
gery, as “the Marchioness,” in Charles Dickens’story, than that 
she should grow up among thieves and prostitutes, and become 
both, almost before she has entered her teens. Wc would not, 
therefore, close any door of honest occu[)atioii against the cliil- 
dron of the .sti’eets. But to elevate Domestic Service into some¬ 
thing more of an art is not necessarily to impede the advances 
of the very jioor. I'hcre are gradations of Domc.stic Service, 
which even now are very clearly undorstootl; and all we de.sire 
is not to low'er the scale of rcspectahility and education whicli 
is to be possessed by those who are candidates for the “ Honsc- 
hold Brigade.” Wo are convinced that, a])art from its bearings 
upon the immediate question which w'o are now' considering, 
this restless desire on the y)art of respectable parents to make 
their children anydfing but domestic servants, has a %^ery evil in¬ 
fluence upon society. Thousanils who have been educated for 
“ something bettor,” have only found something worse. Thou¬ 
sands painfully acknowledge what a mistake they made, or what 
a mistake was made for them, w'hen either some idea of gentility, 
or some feeling of independence, caused them or their parents, 
when a jirovision was to be found for them, to discard the thought 
of Domestic Service. 

If v^’e look at the status of the domestic servant merely in its 
outward relations, it is difficult to form any other conclusion than 
that they who live under others’ roofs, wdth food, shelter, and 
clothing provided for them, ai. as a class the most comfortable 
and careless people in the world? Often what a weight of sor¬ 
row* presses on the heart of the employer, when the employed 
eats and drinks joy«msly, sleeps heavily, and has not a thought 
for the morrow. There are Bad masters and mistresses—inas¬ 
much as there are masters and mistresses who, as we have said, 
are very heedless of their responsibilities; but these faults are 
those rather of omission than commission, and actual ill-treat- 
mmt of a servant is very rare. We arc not unmindful of such 

* We need fcardly mention Mr. Dickons’ “ Household Words.” 
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cases as that of the Sloaiics, in the heart of Lontlon, and the 
liirds, in the remote places of Devonshire, which have within 
the last few years obtained such painfid notoriety ; l>ut the very 
fact of this notoriety and of the univ<n’sal indigimtion that it 
created, proves tlie rarity of such instances of cruelty towards a 
domestic servant. Our do.nestic servants seldom know what 
suffering and privation arc. They generally live in extreme 
comfort; they have no thought of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
They are well housed—well clothed—well fed. Their physical 
welfare is altogetln'r w’ell provided for. If employers only 
thought as much of the moral welfare of their servants, a “ place” 
in a good house would be really a ])rizc. 

We are not here speaking of houses. The triitli is, that 
the subject before us is so large, there is so much to be said about 
it, that vfQ cannot afford to discourse upon all the various points 
of interest it presents. Gifjat houses are few. Tho largo 
aristocratic establishments, to wliich we now [)aivrithetically al¬ 
lude, are execptional oases, ujion which it Is scarcely necessary 
now' to descant. It can hardly be said here that thei o arc any rela¬ 
tions at all between the employer and the einployech There are 
middle-men and middle-w'omen—lujuse-stewards, Ijouso-kecpers, 
&c., upon whom all the res[)onsibility is made to devolve. In 
such establishments, perhaps, tliero’is greater strictness, greater 
formality, greater conventional projjriety, ajxl altogether more 
onler and regnlaiity, than in those lesser liousoholds wdioro the 
seiwants, one and all, are immediately responsibl ;to those wlm ])ay 
thorn their wages. There are few actual mistresses of whom 
servant-girls starul in as much awe, as of tlic stiff house-keeper 
who reigns supreme in the servants’ hall. This middle-woman 
knows their ways—is over on tlio watch. Her vigilance andlior 
tyranny are not to be matcheU in any drawing-room in tJie coun¬ 
try. This watchfulness over the Household Hrigade may do 
much to counteract the evil of tho intermixture of male and fe¬ 
male servants. We do not believe, therefore, that there is inoro 
immorality—if there is as much—in large establishments than 
there is in small; but there is something very indurating in the 
environments of this high life below stairs. There is profligacy 
of another class. There is much waste, there is much vulgar 
pretence. There is much contempt for, and disregard of, tho 
really poor. Even the poor gentry these high-bred flunkeys conde¬ 
scend to pity.* But, as wo have said before, we are not w'riting 


* gee ao amusing illustratioa of this iu Mra. Tliistlethwayte’s “ J.ife of Bishop 
Bathurst of Norwich.” The Bishop used to relate that a valet having applied, for 
a situation as attendant on a nobleman, asked what wine was given at the secomd 
table. On being told “ Port and Sherry,” he answered tliat for liia part ho Uked 
a gi jima of l^ladeira. “ Why,” said the nobleman, “ there are many highly edu¬ 
cated gentlemen—as parish curates and ethers—who cannot afford to drink wum 
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ol’ Himkeytloin. Tlie servants of tlio niidtlle-classes constitute the 
l^reat mass of those vvlio live by doniostic service ; and tiiey are 
])rinci])ally women. Ft is well tliat it should he so. For our 
own, we coni'ess, that even to the extent of some prejudice and 
illiheralily, we dislike flunkeys. There is no form ifi which 
human vanity l)etruy.s itself more ridiculously than the desire to 
keep a man-servant—“a desire which impels people often to sac- 
rifici.* coml’ort and economy to an absunl notion of the oeiifility of 
hein^T waited upon even by a clumsy boy in buttons, in preference 
to the neat-hamled Phyllis” who iloes t!ii> work far hotter for 
smaller pay. Moreover, wlnm we consider how' I’niited is the field 
of female en>ployment,an<l how the ilitfieulty of Hfidin w respectable 
occupation for youn^ women of the lower classes is one of the 
ciwin”" evils ol‘the times, we cannot helj) rcgardini^ this intru¬ 
sion of men into the dojiiain of domestic service almost as an 


nni'i^htcojis usnrjiation. Then; arc so many <}th(;r channels for 
the free vent of maseu’linc lubmir, that wo hold it to be the duty 
of every employer to ^Ive as mueh household work as he can to 
femal(;s, ami 1<) lot “ ijentility’' shift for ilsell'. 

In a very lar^o maj'jrity of eases tliere is fortunately no 
choice. iV “ man-servant,” indeed, is a taxable; luxury enjoyed 
only by the rich, d’he proportion of male to female domestic 
servants i.s so small, that \ve have not consiilered it expedient 
to devote any portion of the limited s})ace at our disposal to an 
inquiry into tlieir social condition. IJut the “maid servant” is 
a member of a very numerous class—a class, indeed, so mime- 
r()Us, that we luue seen a statement, the accuracy of which, 
however, we have not tested, to the elfeet, that in London 
alone there are .seldom less than 2(5,000 female servants out of 


en>|)loy. It is easy to estimate the effect of such a state of 
things, upon what has been called “ The great sin of great 
cities.” What the dilHcnlty of finding honest occupation for 
women has been, and, in sidtc of the increa.sing flow of einigni- 
tion, still is, and what arc the ajipalling results of this difficulty, 
writers of fact and writers of fiction alike have striven recently 
to proclaim to the world.- Even as we write, a work is put 
into our hands, bearing the significant title of “ Margaret, or 
Prejudice at Homo and its V’ctims,” one of the objects of which 
is to exhibit the obstacles which beset the path of -a young 
woman eager to sup])ort hensolf and'those dependent on her, 
either by the exercise of her intellect or by mere manual labour. 
The book, distinguished throughout by a quiet power, a homely 
patho.s, wliieh reminds u.s in some places of the more subdued 
passages of “iJane Eyre,” and in others of “ Alton Locke,” con- 


at all.” “ Ah!” said the valet, in reply, “ I knou-s that—but I always pities gen¬ 
tlemen of that kind.” ^ 
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tains one of the uiost painful, tlje most chilUnof narratives of real 
life by whieli \vc have ever been enehaineil and absorbed. It 
ajjpears to be the work of a woman ^ 'M yonng. who has seen 
iniK'h iniil sutKn’c<l much in her journey Ihronob life, and wlioso 
experiences have cruelly strii-kon clown all hcri'aith in humanity, 
’rhe constant burden of her smry is that England is no place for 
honest poverty. “1 know,'\sho writes, ‘‘what every man and 
woiiuin who may read this knows well, that no neoro or quad¬ 
roon in the worst S^lave State of America is further reai.ovod 
from the ])ale of humanity, more really despised and down¬ 
trodden, than is po'.’orty in this free and self-rii;ijtefMis latnl. . . 
. . And if peopb- well to-do in iho world, people of money and 
]>'-'sJiIon, will analyze tlieir own foeliuLts, and take a retrospect of 
their own a<;tions from day to clay In connexion with their 
readiness to stand by tiieir «‘’vn class, and their inborn abhorrence 
of.poverty in all shapes, the}' will acknowlodoe my experieiicjo to 
bo nothing out of tho way, tliougli they may marvad at my 
assurance in attempting to bring anylhing so coinmonplaee 
j)i-omimMit,!y forward,”*' We wish we could say tliat this— 
.drhougli ttk'r<^ is a /h’fU in it which is somewdiat overchargi’d — 
is in no respect, true. Jt is a ni'crc commonplace' to say that 
hetwc'cn the ricli and the )Kn)r, in this (Ihi'istian land, there is n 
Irightlnl gulf, and tiiat the few who have atternptcal to hridgej 
it (jver witli kind deeds and gentle words have not the power to 
rear a strnc'tnre strong emnigh to resist the tori’c'iit of jirejudice, 
selHshm:ss, and unc'haritableness, which ovcrwlejins their right¬ 
eous elfoi'ts, and leaves tho eliasm w.ide as before, 


^ If llu ‘5 work -- Mufjuri t, 01 J^njuiUrr af. JIoiDetainl it,' f'irtii/iK — had ronclu-d 
ii.*! ill, ail t’iirlioi* period, we sliuutd liiivo eoupli'il it witli ‘•J'Jolly -'\i'rHs(roii^',” and 
deduc'd i'rinn it M'verat very Pinking illnsliMtions of Ihe tniiiis ivliieti W'C’ luvo 
insisted iip.ni in tlii.s sirriule. 'file book is dislniffiiishoit by jdjility' of no eornnion 
Older ; and wo have littlo doubt that the wrilei' in ejipable of aeliiov'ijj' great ihiin'R 
in the iloinain of fiction. Hut tiicro is .soinelliing iii llip tone of the work wliieli 
does not plea-it' us; and, if we had time and ppaco at our dispo.s.il, we »liould con¬ 
sider so proniiblng a writer well worthy of.*! detailed exposition of our ricwc re¬ 
specting tlie theories which she has expounded in the,so volniiics. Wty may, 
liowcver, take thisopp/irtimityof,alluding toa hold innovation upon the ronventioiial 
rides of puldication of wliicli tliey are the visible first-fniits, .Mr. lientley, tho 
enterprising publislier of New Horlington .Street, ha.s anuoiinced his inleiition of 
publisliiiig all new works of tictlou issued from his house at one-tliird of the price 
which tliey Jiave hitherto borne in his advertisement,s. “ Margaret” is the first 
experiment in this dii'eetion, and if its successors eimal it in intrinsic excellence, 
tho project is likely to acliiovc ns much success as it deserves. It seems certain 
that tlie old syfiteiii has had its day, that it ha.s gradually yiehlcd to tlic pressuro 
of tho cheap reprints, which iniwe than anything else the railways have now reii- 
dercil a literary necessity. 11 remains now to be seen whether new original works, 
published at a pi’ice which will place them ivitiim the reach of thousands of inilivi- 
diial purchasers, as well as of all Ihe circulating libraries, liowever hiiial), will be 
advantageous to publi.sher8 and authors. MMictlier it will he advantageous to th<f 
public depends principally upon the character of the works «o published. We 
have no apprehe^ision upon this score at present; and We wish the experiment all 
the success it deserves. 



Ife U linafnly^ In of this tini|a}:ipy t^uth, that we 

bave"ani^^ oj^'^the p^lbU^M aobject. Ipf^ihere l>e saeh a wanf 
i|)rtira^jj,'botW6en mettibei^ of daasOs, arithin the 

7a|ml7''^aid tmder tho Ba'md''roof^ how JHtla chaoce is there 
M ^tijr^noinO cordiaihy ^owjnc up between the inmates of 
tn0*^ln^ipn ahd the cottage. Whilst thele bitter olass-preju* 
4ic0s grow^ up and are fostered at our rery* firesides, so that there 
is a great chasm between the parlour and the kitchen ^ so that 
mutual mistrust and suspicion^ and no love any^wbere, draw forth 
onl;f stern enaction on the one side, and mudging service oU the 
other, what hope is there of the rich and the poor ont-of-doors 
being bound together by chains of confidence and affection—what 
hope is there that there will ever be ally brotherhood between 
them ? Surely, if we can ever learn the great lesson that we are 
all mutually dependent the one upon the other, and that the 
rich owe as much to the poor as the poor to the rich, it is to be 
learnt i« the households of th^we whoSe privilege it is to be 
served by their ibllows. Surely, if ever it be easy for the one 
class to cease to he strangers to the other, to draw closely the 
bonds of mutual esteem and reliance, to trust one another, to 
love one another, to cherish one another, the facility exists, the 
opportunity is before us, when the two classes under the same 
roof are brought contiiiijaHy face to face with each other, and 
are daily and nburly woreing out this great scheme of mutual 
dependence.^ Here then, if we would endeavour to bridge over 
the frightful oh^smSrhich yawns between the rich and the poor, 
Uur ^^rts shouM legitimately commence. We need not go in 
search of opportunities of testifying our ready sympathy with 
those tp whom Providence has not granted the same blessings 
of outward prosperity as to ourselves—*who have not been so 
tenderly nurtured^'^so watchfully guarded, sO carefully educated j 
who bate, indeed, from their veiy cradle, had almost eveiythiug 
i^imt ^em, ai^d whu most deserve our pitt when their errora 
arulnjOStwp{)l^fit." ijpt us, we say/begfu uere. Let us think 
feiud^*^ 0 f our domestic sOmnts, as " 0 i Members of our own 
wtm an especiai cute uUcn'dur regard j and let 
ui IwS Justly 'bwhrds towards oopendents for whom we 

belbrb 0oq% jstmlhe Uegl^t cf whom, as firilo#- 
OTaitiut^ <^ul8 ,to W?ffeedt" will sorely fee ^teed upofi us. 

¥ buru^ighbourSjf^'in bbr own hom^old^ 

^ ^d fbr oMeofi^t Uf |fehidl»»b«S tmd sym*^ 
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Art. VIII.-—^ TIistoi'y of the Royal Society^ with Memoirs of 
the Prexidents., compiled from Authentic Documents. By 
CriARRKs Biciiarij Welp, EvS(j., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant- 
Secretary and Librarian to tiie Jvoyal Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1848. Bp. 1840. 

Aisioxc; the various questions connected witli our .social insti¬ 
tutions, there is none wliich has been less discussed, and there¬ 
fore less understood, than that which relates to their or^ranization 
ainl endowment. It can scarcely bo doubted that there are some 
institutions A\hlch demand protection and maintmiance from the 
State, while there are otiic s that may be saleiy left to voluntary 
supjiort and individual liberality. Nor is it less manifest tliat there 
are national and personal duties of a social cliaracter, which, in¬ 
dependently of higher sanctions, conscience .and reason bind us to 
discharge. The defence of the country against foreign enemies, 
and its ])rotection against jiestilence and famine, rc(|uiro military, 
naval, and sanitary institutions, ami every encoLiragement to ag¬ 
riculture and commerce, which does not involve a tax upon the 
necessaries of life. But enemies arc.not alwa 3 ^s foreign, and ])es- 
tilencc not always physical. No coiuAry is aafe without an edu¬ 
cated, a moral, and a religious pojuilation, and no nation rightly 
performs its functions that docs not provide reli;^ious and educa¬ 
tional establishments for the instruction of its people. We have, 
it is true, many instances in which the better classes of society 
]:)rovide for their gvvn religious and .secular instruction, but the 
most numerous orders in the State are neither able nor willing to 
make such a provision, and require to bo freely invited, if not 
alluretl to the altar, or driven to the school. The national safety, 
thert'fore, requires religious and educational establishments, and 
that State neglects its higliest functions, which does not enable 
its subjects to read the records of its laws, and peruse with intel¬ 
ligence that nobler volume which is to prepare them for cteniity. 

But W'hilc the State has discharged either wholly or partially 
the obligations thus imposed upon it, there arc other material 
interests for which it has been less willing to provide, axul which 
there seems to bo a tendency in the Anglo-Saxon mind to trans¬ 
fer to voluntary associations or individual care. While other 
nations have established and endowed colleges and universities, 
the most important of these institutions, both in England and 
America, have been endowed by pious and wealthy individuals, 
and have only received the countenance-and support of the na¬ 
tion when their original endowments had become insufficient, 
and their syStein of instruction incomplete. In Scotland the 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. O 
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domestic character of our colleges has long ago disappeared, and 
even before the Union the State had provided for their mainte¬ 
nance and extension. The Treaty of Union declared them to be 
permanent institutions in the country, and the Government has 
iroin time to time made liberal grants for renewing their build¬ 
ings and maintaining their endowments. In Ireland, too, the 
Government have added three new colleges to the noble institu¬ 
tion already adorning her metropolis ; and in England the State 
has assumed the power which doubtless belongs to it, of reform¬ 
ing her two great universities which have so long resisted every 
external interference. These certainly are great steps in the 
onward march of institutional reform, and the day is not distant 
when the nation must take under its immediate care, and foster 
with the most generous liberality, all the higher institutions for 
the professional and industrial education of the people.* 

Jlut Innvevor importmit are our collegiate institutions, there 
are other interests which demand ])atronage and cndowmei»t from 
the State, but which unfortunately have been left to the care of 
voluntary associations. In all the great continental kingdoms 
national academies or institutes have been established for pro- 
nioting the advancement of science, literature, and the arts, and 
in their bosom and under their fostering care have sprung uj) 
men of lofty attainments,‘who, by their genius, their inventions, 
and their discoveries, have advanced the glory and })romoted the 
best interests of their country. In England alone has the Go¬ 
vernment decliif'd or delayed to take these institutions under 
their sole and immediate patronage. They have indeed encou¬ 
raged them by their countenance, and in som^. degree by grants 
of money in their favour; but they are still voluntary associa¬ 
tions independent of all (Tovernment control, and accoinjdishing 
the objects of their institution by means of funds obtained from 
the annual subscriptions of their members. We have already, in 
different articles in this .Iournal,t ])ointed out the defects of all 
such associations, and have endeavoured to j-oiise the Govern¬ 
ment to take them under their immediate care, by establishing 
in the metropolis a great central institute like that which exists 
in France, Ilussia, Prussia, and Austria. 

In pleading for such a measure, and pointing out the defects 
of all voluntary associations, we have ever felt the deep obliga¬ 
tions which the country owes to those patriotic and distinguished 
men, by whose liberality and talents these institutions were 
founded and maintained ; and there is no feature of the Anglo- 


* For an account of tlie great luduBtrial College of Art about to be founded by 
Prince Albert*, see this Journal, vol. xvii p. .519 ^ 

t See this Review, vol. iv. p 410; vol. vi. p. 506 ; and vol. xiv. p. 2«1. 
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Saxon .character more truly noble than that which has been 
exhibited in the sagacity, the energy, ri’nl the success with whicli 
they have maintained the literary and scientific character oi* the 
nation. 


The earliest and the most interesting of the Institutions thus 
establisiied and maintained, was the Koyal Society of London; 
and we are persmuled that oiir readers will derive both pleasure 
and instruction from a brief and popufar account of the rise, 
progress, and labours of that distinguished body. During the 
two centuries which have nearly elapsed since the foundation of 
the lioyal Society, several histories of its origin and ])roceedings 
have been given to the world; but the most im})ortant of these 
give us v’cry little informatioiv respecting the civil history and 
general proceedings of the Society, and contain chiefly an account 
of its scientific j)roceedings, with analyses of the more important 
pa[)ers published in its Transactions. A new and complete his¬ 
tory of the Koyal Socu.’ty was therefore a» desideratum in our 
literature, and it has been admirably supplied by tlie two volumes 
now before us, from tlie |)en of iMr. W^eld, who by his learning 
and talents, as well as by his j)o.sition as tlie Secretary of the 
Society, and the custodier of its archives, was peculiarly <jualifio<l 
for so important an undertaking. Ly a diligent examination of 
the voluminous records of the Society,—^its .lournals. Reports, and 
Council Rooks, corujirising some hundreds i,{‘ volumes, with 


several thousand letters;—by [lerusing various (locumonls, once 
the })ro))erty of the Society, but now in the National Library of 
the Jiritish Museum, and by searching for others in the State 
Paper Office, the. Archives of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
and the Bodleian Library in Oxford, lie has collected much valu¬ 
able matter, hitherto unknown, and has produced a truly jiopular 
work, which, while it possesses a deep interest for the man of 


science, may ho })orused with pleasure and instruction by every 
class of readers. Its accomplislied author lias, with too much 
modesty, presented it to the public “ as a contribution towards 
some future philosophical history of the Society, whicli jiroceediug 
from anotlier pen than mine, sliall at once embrace the entire 
subjectbut wo are persuaded that no other yion is wanted, 
and no future history required. I’he discoveries which, from 
the time of Newton to that of Davy and Young, the Koyal 
Society ushered into the world, have been merged in the general 
history of science; and the lives of her most distinguished mem¬ 
bers, unfortunately omitted from its Transactions, have been 
written in separate biographies, or in a foreign language by the 
eloquent secretaries of the academies with which they were asso¬ 
ciated. The Royal Society, therefore, requires no future his¬ 
torian but oile, and that one we trust will be Mr, Weld, who 
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shall continue the history of its proceedings from the election of 
the Duke of Sussex in 1830, where it now terminates, to that 
desirable epoch when the Royal Society, and all the societies 
wdiich sprang from it, shall be incorporated into a Royal Insti¬ 
tute, liberally endowe<l by the State,—embodying the most dis¬ 
tinguished individuals, and by the performance of all the scien¬ 
tific work reejuired by the nation, returning to it an usurious 
interest upon its annual expenditure. 

In order to enable his readers to form a correct estimate of 
the labours of those distingtiished men by whom tlie Royal 
Society was founded, and of the impulse whicii diey gave to the 
reviving science of the times, Mr. AVeld has given, in his first 
chapter, an interesting sketch of the revival of literature and 
science in Italy, aiu! of the development of scientific institutions 
in that hallowed land, into which the light of knowledge first 
penetrateil, in spite of the ignorance and superstition under 
which it lay. In tlie Italian mind the seeds of intellectual truth 
found a genial soil; and though the highest authority in the 
Church declared that the land-marks of science were already 
reached, and could not with impunity be overstepped, yet the 
Roman spirit, noble in its aspirations, and intrepid in its ])ur- 
suit, broke through the ojiposing barrier, and the title of know¬ 
ledge flowed ileep and ^drong over the parched domains of 
tyranny and ])riestcraft. Rarlaain, a Calabrian monk, and 
afterwartls Bishop of Locri, was one of the earliest cultivators of 
literature. He' \vas the intimate friend ol“ Petrarch, rich in 
ancient learning, and far in advance of the age in which he 
flourished. In 1339, when he was Ambassador to Po|>e Bene¬ 
dict Xll., he w'as the first to make known beyond the Alps the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, audit was doubtless under liis patronage, 
and through his example, that several of the Calabrian monks 
studied on Mount Athos, and in the schools of the East. On 
the recommendation of Petrarch, the Republic of Florence 
founded a chair of Greek literature in 1300 ; and such was the 
passion for learning, inspired by Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio, 
tliat every monastery in Europe was ransacked for the literary 
treasures of antiquity. In order to monopolize the profits of 
copying the MSS. of classical writers, the monks were unwilling 
to part with them; and such was their ignorance of their value, 
that they were sometimes sold as waste paper for making rackets. 
Chapelain the poet asserts, that “the titles of the 8th, U)th, and 
11th Decads of Livy,” w'ere found upon the parchment of 
rackets purchased at Saumur; and the racket maker himself 
stated, “ that a jjile of parchment volumes, some of which con¬ 
tained the History of Livy, had been procured from the Abbess 
of Fontevrault, out of which he Iiad made cf very great 
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inimbor of battlecloors.”* But tliough baiiislicd from our con¬ 
vents, litcM’aturc; foiind a warm liospitalily in the sumptuous hulls 
of the family of the iMedici. Cosmo and Lorenzo wore its most 
ardent })atrons; and when intellectual darkness lay thick round 
the thrones of Kuropo, the j'‘ivs of knowledirc hud shot tlirou«li 
the azure sky of Italy, and were f^ilding the ])rincc!y villas of 
Florence. 

lint though literature had thus entered upon a brilliant 
career, science and jdiilosojdiy had scarcely risen from their 
metlimval iirave. A single liiilit Indeed had Hashed I'ruio the 
meteor soul oi‘ Roger I>ai*on, but only to di.^appear, shrouded m 
the errors of the Aristotelian j)hilo^()]>hy. 'J'his great man was 
the true founder of the inductive philusojdiy. lie tauglitf the 
scientific n orld all that it ie<|nircd to know,—that truth could not 
be obtained without experiment and observation, and that no 
reasonings, however ingemious, and no arguments, h(Avever,sound, 
could of themselves satisly a mind anxiously seeking for what 
is true. Some of his successors may have discovoi’cd this great 
but simple truth : Some may have repeated it, and urged it on 
])ublic attention : and others may have engrafteil n])on it empiri¬ 
cal rules and methods, but science wanted no other guide, arid 
its votaries liave employed no other ])rim“iple of iinestigation, 
than that which is implied in the ifisertion of Roger Bacon. 
Nearly two centuries afterwanfs, Leonardo da V^inci taught and 
jiraetised the same truth. It sprung u[), In'aven born, in the 
miiuls oi Coiiernicus, Calileo, Tycho, J*ascal, J i^iygens and (Gil¬ 
bert ; and Sir Isaac Ninvton, who, \\e believe, never learned it 
at any school, mi^y' bo considered as having carried to perfection 
the true method of investigating trutli by observation and ex- 
])oriment. A\dieu Tycho Brahe saw in the mind of Kejiler who 
was his pupil, a teiulency to rash speculation, he told him in the 
genuine language of induction, ‘‘ to lay a solid foundation for his 
views It/ actual observation^ ami then by ascending from them to 
strive to reach the causes ol‘thingsand it was doubtless in 
obedience to this advice that Kepler submitted his wildest hincies 
to the test of observation, and was conducted to his most splendid 
discoveries. 

The great doctrine of induction thus innate in some minds, 
and acquired in others, was taught with jK'Culiar eloipience and 
success by Lord Bacon. He pointed out the defects of all other 
systems of jihilosophy, and urged upon the cultivators of science 


* It is but fair to tlie Abbess of Foiitevrault to state, tli.at Sir Robert Cottwn 
rescued the original MagTia Charta from the liands of a tailor, wlio wa.s on the 
point of cutting jt up for m^sures ! 
f Ofius Jl/njtis. i'ai t h'. 
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the necessity of being guided only by the light of observation 
and experiment. Founded on these views he constructed an 
artificial system of logic, by means of which the laws of nature 
might be investigated, and the inquiries of philosophers guided 
in every future age. On this process the highest praise has 
been lavished, and literary men who know nothing of science 
have presumptuously ascribed to it the merit of all the dis¬ 
coveries which have been subsequently made. We have 
endeavoured, in another place,* to point out the incorrectness of 
these opinions, and we are glad to find that Mr. Macaulayf has 
taken the same view of the subject, and has vv>h much wit, as 
well as much force of argument, animadverted upon the vulgar 
opinion of the Bneonian philosophy. 

But while we thus limit the claim of Bacon to bo called The 
Reformer of Science^ we wdllingly give him the credit of having 
an excellent method of suijc:estiti<i an Association or 
distinguished men, for coljecting scientific facts, and 
extending the boundaries of human knowlcflge. After describ¬ 
ing the building, the apartments, and the instruments and 
materials which arc necessary for making all sorts of ex])eri- 
ments, and carrying on all kinds of inquiries, ho thus describes 
the members and fellows and their occupations :— 

“ Wchave twelve that saif into foreign countries, who bring in (he 
books and patterns of cxporiincnts of all other parts. These wc call 
Merchants of Light. 

“ We have th ce that collect the experiments which are in all 
books. These wc call Depredators. 

“ Wc liave three that collect experiments of all mechanical arts, and 
also of liberal sciences ; and al.‘’o of practices that arc not brought into 
arts. The.se we call Mystery Men. 

“ We have three that try new cxpcrimetits such as themselves think 
good. These we call Pioneers or Miners. 

“ We liavc three that draw the experiments of the former four 
into Titles and Tablets, to give the better light for the drawing of 
observations and axioms out of (hern. These we call Compilers. 

“ We have three that bind themselves looking into the experiments 
of their fellows, and cast about them to draw out of them things of 
use and practice for man’s lii and knowledge, as well lor works as 
for plain demonstration of causes, means, natural divOiations, and the 
easy and clear discovery of the virtues of parts of bodies. Thcfso wc 
call Doing Men or Benefactors. 

“llion after divers meetings and consults of our whole number 

^ See Brewster’s l.ifr of NnrUm, pp. 300-337. 

f Tlio celebrated Dr. Reid bad previously talsen a view of (be subject H’milnr 
to Macaulay, when he pronounced even “ Newton's litifes of J^hi/osopltizitig to bo 
nothing more than maxims of common sense wbich*are practi(j‘'d every day in 
common life.”— Int^nhy uito the Human Mind. Introd. 
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(ticenfy-jiva) (o conaitler of tlie former labours and (’ollcctions, we have 
three tltat take care out of them to direct new exporimenta of a hijrher 
lifrht, more penetrating into natmo tlian llio former. These wo call 
Lamps. 

“ We have three others that do execute the e.xperimcnts so directed, 
and report them, 'fhesc^vc call Inorulators. 

“ Lfi.stly, we liavc three that raise tlio former discoveries by experi¬ 
ments into greater observations, axioms and aphorisjns, Thc.se wo 
call Interpreters of Nalttie." 

Without (Icnonncing tho ab.surdlty of such a iliAirtiuii of 
.scientific labour, of wliicli we think the admirers ortlic Ihiconiau 
philo.sophy must be asliametl/ \\c accept the ]n’oj>osal as a valuable 
suggestion for organizing an active society in order to collect facts, 
make experiment.s, ami tlms furnish the materials of invention ami 
discovery ; and we have no doubt that the foumler.s of tho Koyal 
Society, wliich w'as iticorporated about thirty-six years after the 
death of lia(;on, would have adoj)ted, Jiad it been in their power, 
some of the princijnil ideas wliicli ho sngge.sted. It is very 
obvious that tho institution wdiich he had in view could only 
have been one ])atroni/,ed and amjdy endowed by tlie (lovern- 
ment. The spacious building wliich it iv({uired, and the twelve 
merchants of light who were to visit foreign countries, and the 
domestic staff of Iweiitpflve^ ])ioneoi’s, compilers, ])encfactors, 
inocnlators, and interpreters, would have reijuired an antuinl 
grant from tho State, which at no jicriod of our liistory could 
liave been ex]>ected, eitlicr li'orn the liberality M our sovereigns, 
or from the wisdom of their ministers. Hawley, in liis ])reface 
to Bacon's New AtalatiVis, in which tliis Society is described, 
regards it as “in most things within men’s jiower to efll'ct,” 
tliongli too vast and high “ to bo imitated in all thingsand 
Teimison justly considers it as “tlie model of a college to be in- 
stituted by some Kimj who pbilosophizetli for tlic interjircting of 
nature and the improving of arts.” 

Iniinenced, no doubt, by the suggestions of Ijacon, various 
attempts were made in England to found institutions for the 
advancement of literature and science. The iSocicty of Anti¬ 
quaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 1572, and of which the 
present Antiquarian Society may be considered as the descen¬ 
dant, kept alive the love of antiquarian literature till the year 

* Wc cannot resist making one observation on tliis scheme. Ifadsucli a society 
been formed, and its labmus tliu.s apportioned, there could have been no inventor 
or discoverer. The interpreters would certainly have cairicd off’ the laurels; and 
the lamps, the doers, and llie inocnlators would have struggled linrd for a sh^re 
of their leaves. It is manifest that liacon h.vd no idea of the mental process 
by which a discovery is made. 
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](]04, wlion, from causes wliicli arc not known, it was dissolved 
by .1 a.mcs 1. 

Witliont noticing the sclieme of a Roval Academy started by 
Edmund Holton iji 16H), for the education of the young nobility, 
and the f)ther iiristocratical institution called i\\Q.Mnsemv Minerviv, 
])rojccted in lOlli), and consisting of si* professors for teaching 
those wlio could bring “ a testimonial of his arms and gentry,’’ 
we shall proceerl to give a brief account of those admirable 
establisliments which sprang U]) in tlie 17th century for the 
jiromotion of science. The earliest and the most distinguished 
of these institutions was the Academy del (hnemto, wliicli was 
established in ITorence on the lOtli dune Ido?, by tlie celebrated 
geometer and pupil of (ialileo, M. Viviani, and under the 
liati’onago of the (rrand Jluke Ferdinand J1. and Ids brother 
Jicopoid. The Academy, ol‘ whicli it was a fundamental rule 
to investigate ti’iith by experiment alone, hidd its meetings in the 
palace of the Grand Duke, and it continued to flourish till 
Leoj)old became a (ktrdinal in 1067 and continued to reside at 
Florence, During the ten years, however, of its existemre 
many interesting researclies were made by its members, the 
most illustrious of whom were Caslellio and Torricelli, the disci¬ 
ples of Galileo; and though its activity ceased with the retirement 
of its })atron, it left in a volmne of its reports, a satisfactoiy proof of 
the industry of its members, and lield out to future institutions 
tlie prospect of a more successful and lengthened cai'ecr. 

Although the ’ Royal Society of London was not properly 
established till the year 1660, yet there can be no doubt that it 
derived its origin from ]a’e\ious societies of lejarned men, who 
met together lor tiio diseussion of diflerent subjects in science 
and the arts. About the year 1665, when the academical 
studies both at Oxford and Cambridge were iiiterrupted by the 
civil wars, Mr. Theodore TIaak, a German resident in Jjondon, 
suggested the weekly meeting of a number of persons “ inquisi¬ 
tive into natural jihilosophy,” to “discourse and consider of 
physics, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, navigation, statics, 
magnetics, chyniics, mechanics, and natural experiments; with 
the state of those studies as then cultivated at home and abroad.” 
Reside JMr. Haak, the Society consisted of the celebrated Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, Dr. Goddard, Dr. 
Ent, Dr. Glisson, Dr. IVIerret, Mr. Samuel Forster, and many 
others. T’he meetings were sometimes held at Dr. Goddard’s 
lodgings in Wood Street, where ho kept an operator for grind¬ 
ing lenses, sometimes at the Bull Head Tavern in Chcapside, 
and sometimes at Gresham College. In comsequence of Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Wilkins, and Dr. Goddard having removed to Oxford 
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111 1648 and 1G40, tlie Society was dividcMl into two sections, ono 
ol' which continued to meet in London, while the oilier held its 
sittings at Oxford, numbering among its moinbers Hr. AVard, 
Bishop of Salisbniw, Dr. Bathurst, Prosulont of Trinity College, 
Dr., afterwards SirAVilliam Potty, Dr. ANhllis, and several others. 
They met first at Dr. Petty s lodgings, in an afiotbecary’s hou.se, 
for the convcniei^eo of inspecting drugs, aiul after his removal 
to Ireland, at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, and after his removal 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, at the lodgings of the Honourable 
Jlobert Boyh‘, who then resided at Oxford. The Oxford Society, 
which was reguhirly orgaiii/ed in flctober 16.')I, continued its 
inei'tings till the year 161U), when they terminated. The branch 
of the Society which met in London, and which was known by 
the name of the Invisible PoHeae^ or as they termed themselves, the 
Philosophical (i>>llet/e, eontlnuetl to hold its meetings till the year 
1()08, nhen Cresham College was m.ade a quarter for soldiers. 

Notwithstanding the discontinuance of the meetings of the 
Philoso])liieal Soeicty .at (rreslijim College and the distractions of 
6i\il war, the friends of science did not*eease to devise j)lans for 
its cultivation and advanccintait. In a letter to Kohert Boyh', 
dated Sej)tcmber ^5, 1651), Lvelyn .suggested the ])lan of “a 
j)hilosoj)hico-mathematic College for the pi'omotiou of cx])eri- 
mental knowledge.” lie proposed ti^j)ur('hase 80 or 40ae,resof 
ground, not above 2.5 miles i'rom London, on wliieh sbonld be 
erected a bouse, a cluipcl, and other building-; for the aceommo- 
datlon of nine persons. Kvelyn ollerc'd to be oife of the founders 
and to furnisii the Pavilion, and the whole of the principal 
floor, with goods.and moveables to the extent of X,500, he and 
his wife “ taking uf) two aj)artmonts as they were to he decently 
asunder.'^ 'fliis scheme, a.s might have been anticipated, met 
with no encouragemejit, and it does not a])pear that Bo3 le took 
any other steps in the matter than to leave the communication 
of Lvelyn among his p.apcrs. 

About the same time Cowley the poet published an elaborate 
scheme umier the title of a Proposition for the Advancement of 
Phcpeiimental Philosophy. The philoso])hieal college which was 
to be instituted for this purpo.se was to be situatcil within one, 
two, or at most three miles of London. The revenue Avas to 


be £4000 a-year, and it was to consist of twenty philosophers 
or professors, with sixteen young scholars as servants. The 
salaries of the ])rofe.ssor.s and officers amounting to £3285 })er 
annum, £715 was left <’or keeping up the college and grounds. 
Sixteen out of the twenty jirofessors were to ho resident in the 
college, and four to travel in the four quarters of the world^in 
order to obtain information respecting “ the learning, and espe¬ 
cially the Natural Philosophy of these parts.” 
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Although not strictly in the order of time, we may mention here 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Scheme for Establishing the Royal Society f 
to which wc have referred in a former article,* and in which he 
proposes the division of science into fve distinct branchcvS, and 
the appointment of four menihers of the Society to each branch, 
or twenty in all, to be paid by the State.f Wc mention it at 
present to shew that in every scheme for a philosophical institu¬ 
tion suggested cither before the establishment of the Koyal 
Society or soon after it, the liberal endowment of it by the State 
was regarded as necessary to its success. 

No sooner had the civil wars come to an end, than the distin¬ 
guished Individuals who had met at (irresham College again 
assembled to advance the interests of sciejicc. At the meeting 
held on the 28th Nov. IbtU), when Lord llrnuncker, Mr. Hoyle, 
and others had assembled’to hear Mr. Wren’s lecture i!i (Ires- 
ham College, they constituted themselves into a society for the 
promotion of experimental philosophy. '^Fhey resolved to meet 
weekly on Wednesday at three o’clock, to pay ten shillings in 
advance, and one shilling weekly, and to prepare “a list of the 
names of such persons as wau’e known to those j)resont whom 
they judged willing and fit to join with them in their design, 
.and who, if they should desire it, might be admitted before any 
other.” A catalogue of forty-one persons was drawn up, in which 
w’c find the well-known names of Hoyle, Ward, Evelyn, Wallis, 
Cowley, Wren, and Oldenburg. 

At the next nivcting, which took place on the 9th of December, 
“ Sir Robert iSIoray l)rought in wonl from the Court that the 
King had been accpiainted with the design of their meeting, and 
that he did well ajiprove of it, and would be ready to give en¬ 
couragement to it.” 

On the 12th of Dec. the Society adopted certain rules for the 
admi.ssion of members, which, though not of ordinary occurrence, 
exist at the ju’esent time. The number of members being fixer! 
at fift\-fi\'e, it was resolved that “any person of the degree of 
Haron or above, shall be admitted without scrutiny and as 
supernumeraries; and that the members of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians, and the public Professors of Mathematics, Pliysic, and- 
Natural Philosophy of both Universities, shall be admitted as 
supernumeraries, paying as others do at their atlmission, and also 
the w’cekly allowance.” 

As the College of Physicians was, by these rules, connected 


* Spo this Journal, vol. xiv. p. 281. 

•I" This rcniarkablp paper will bo published entire in Sir David Brewster’s 
Jifemoirs of the Life, Wi itivgs, a7id Uiscorcrics of Sir Jsaac Ifeuton, now in the 
press. 
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with tlie lioyal Society, and as a lar^e ]»ropoi’tion of the Fello\A*s 
of the latter were })hysicians, Mr. W<-M has devoted a lew paj^es 
to an account of the college, and of some of its more tlistinguished 
inemhers. The science of medicine winch had long been in a 
degraded condition, received a great impulse by tlui establish¬ 
ment of this College, and the discoveries of some of its members. 
Linacre, a native of Canterbury, induced (Cardinal Wolsey to 
obtain letters })ateJit for its establishment in 1518. AhJiough 
Linacre stood at the head of his profession, he was distinguished 
by no discovery or improvement in the healing art. 'i'lie arts 
both of medicine and siirgeryjnade but slow' jwogress till Harvey, 
ahnut the year IGlb or .1G18, made his great discovery of the 
eirculaiio[j of the blood, ajid })ut an end to the ridiculous s|)ecu- 
lations of J*aracelsus and \^m llelmont, who maintained that the 
dilfoiviit functions of the body were carried on by spirits that 
resided within the human frame. Among tlio intt'resting inci- 
dents in tlie life of tliis ^reat phyi^icianj tliero is one, apparently 
not known to Mr. Weld, which we cannot withhold I’rom our 
ix'aders. 

In tlie time of Charles I. a young nobleman of the INIoiUgo- 
nuM’Y family hud an abscess in the side of his chest in conseijuence 
of a fall, d^hc wound healed, hut an opening was left in his side 
of such a size that the heart and Inligs were still visil.de, and 
could be handled. On the return of the yoinig man from his 
travels, the King heard of the cirenmstance, ami re<juested Dr. 
Harvey to examine his heart. Tlie following's Harvey’s ow'ii 
account of the examination :—“ When I had jiaid my respects to 
this young iioblgman, and conveyed to liim the King’s request, 
he made no concealment, but exposed the left siile of his breast, 
wliere I saw a cavity into which I could introduce my finger and 
thunih. Astonished with the novelty, again and again 1 explored 
the wouiul, and, first marvelling at the extraordinaz’y ziature of 
the ease, 1 set about the examination of the lieart. 'I'aking it 
in one hand, and placing the finger of the other on the jmlsc of 
the w rist, I satisfied myself that it was indeed the heart which 1 
grasped. I then brought him to the King, that he might be* 
hflid and touch so extraordinary a thing, and that he might jier- 
ceive, as 1 did, that unless wdien we touched the outer skin, oi 
when he saw our fingers in the cavity, this young nobleman 
knew not that we touched the heart.” 

When the Royal Society, at their meeting on the 12tli De¬ 
cember IGGO, passed their laws for the election of members, 
they resolved that their meetings should be held at Gresham 
College, “ from w’eek to week till further orders,” ajid as tlfis 
College may be regarded as the cradle of the Royal Society, 
Avhere they *assemblcd for many years, Mr. Weld has given a 
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very interesting account of its cstablislnncnt and extraordinary 
dissolution. In 1575 Sir TJionias Gresham left to the city of 
London one half of the building of the Royal Exchange to pay 
£50 per annum to eacli of four readers of lectures on Divinity, 
Astronomy, JVIusic, and Geometry, and the other moiety to the 
“Commonalty of the mystery of the Mercers in London, to pay 
£50 yearly to three readers of lectures on Law, Physic, and 
Rhetoric.” This liberal endowment of a collon:c was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, and after tlio death of Lady Anne 
Gresham in 15UG, lectures weni delivereti by competent persons, 
which gave “ great delight to many, both learned and lovers of 
learning.” The professors occu])ied commodious and comfort¬ 
able apartments in Sir Thomas (jircsham’s majision-house, which 
stood in Bishop.sgate Street, and which contained many sj)acious 
a])artments, in one of the largest of wdiich the Royal Society 
met on St. Andrew’s Day for their annual elections. 

When the ground in the city had greatly Increased in value, 
the two cor])orations w'cre more anxious to let the grouiul on 
building lea.ses than to maintain the literary character of the in¬ 
stitution. In 1710 “the lectures had become an empty name,” 
and the College had therefore fallen into contem|it. Petitions 
were sent to Parliament for leave to destroy the i)uilding; but 
though they were rejected by tlie Governments of William 111. 
and (fcorge 1.; yet in 17G7, in the reign of Geo. III., an Act 
was passed auihyrizing the destruction of the building, but at 
the same time empowering the trustees to jmovide proper places 
in which the seven pnjfessors might read their lectures. The 
sum received for the spacious buildings of th(^ College, and all 
the land which surrounded them, was only £500; and the noble 
building of Gresham College, the original home of the Koyal 
Society, was rejdaced by an Excise Office ! But, as Professor 
Taylor in his inaugural lecture remarks, “ this was not all; not 
only were the citizens of London de{)rived of their ( k)llege, with 
the spacious lecture-hall in which they had been accustomed to 
assemble, but another ])art of the Act com])elled the trustees 
and guardians of this property to’pay £1800 for and toward 
the expense of pulling do^ u the same.A transac¬ 

tion,” adds the Professor, “ which lias no parallel in any civi¬ 
lized country.” “ 'Phus,” he continues, “ was this venerable 
seat of learning and .science, founded by one of our most emi¬ 
nent citizens, and hallowed by a thousand interesting associations, 
—the mansion in which succe.ssive monarchs had been enter¬ 
tained,—in which princes had lodged and banqueted,—which 
when London lay in ashes had afforded shelter and refuge to its 
citizens,—a residence to its chief magistrate,—an Exchange for 
its merchants,—and a home to the houseless; thus was the hall 

* A 
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in wliicli Harrow, Briggs, Ball, and Wi'cn had lectured; and 
the rooms where Newton, Locke, Petty, Boyle, Hooke, and 
Evelyn associated for the advancement of science,—razed to the 
ground.” 

Having obtained coniincdions apartments in that noble build¬ 
ing whoso demolition we have been deploring, the Koyal Society 
set themselves diligently to the task of exj)ioring the arcana of 
the natural worhl by the collection of tacts and the performance 
of exj)eriments. New facts in science, and new wonders in the 
material world, rewarded their diligence, and as the tide of posi¬ 
tive knowledge swept over England, and subserpiently over 
Kunipe, the errors and superstitions of preceding centuries gra¬ 
dually disa})pearcd. The superstitions which at this time de¬ 
graded England were of the most extraordinary kiml. J^N'en 
Bacon belicv’ed in the existence of vvitcdies and enchanters, 
as the agents of the devil. iJames VI, complained of the num¬ 
ber of witches that infested the country, and maintainctl the 


necessify of severely punishing them. J>uring the civil wai’s no 
fewer than 80 persons were executed in Suffolk for witchcraft; 


and in 1 (HI) fourteen men and women were burned for witch¬ 


craft in a little village near Berwick, where the entire population 
consisted ojdy of h)urteen families. Jt is stated by Hutchinson 
that there were but two witches exectited in England after the 
Royal Society ])ublished their Transactions: and Sir Walter 
Scott has given it as his opinion, that the establishment of the 


Royal Society tended greatly to destroy the belief in witchcraft 
and suj)erstitiou generally. The belief in sympathetic cures 


was another of the superstitions of the day vvliioli the prevalence 
of experiment and science could not fail to dispel. Bacon w'as 
not only a believer in such cures, but had himself experioncod 
the benefit of them. “ The taking away of warts,” says he, by 
rubbing them with somewhat that afterwards is put to waste and 


consumed, is a common experiment; and 1 do apprehend it the 
rather because of mine own experience. I Inul fiaan my cJiild- 


liood a wart upon one of my fingers; afterwards, when 1 was 
about sixteen years old, being then at Baris, tliere grow upon 
b©th my hands a number of warts (at least an hnndrcd) in a 
month’s space. The English Ainl)assador’s lady, who was a 
woman far from su})erstition, told mo one day she would help 
me away with my warts ; whereupon she got a piece of lard with 
the skin on, and rubbed the warts all over with the fat side, and 
amongst the rest that wart whicli I had had from my ehildliood; 
then she nailed the piece of lard, with the fat towards the sun, 
upon a part of tlic chamber window which was to the south. 
The success was, that within five weeks space, all tlie warts 
went quite ^way, and that wart which 1 had so long endured for 




company. But at tlie I'cst I did liltlo inarvelj because tliey came 
ill a short time, and ini^ht go away in short time again ; but the 
going away of that wliich had stayed so long doth yet stick with 
ino. They say the like is done vvitli a green elder stick, and 
then burying the stick to rot in muck!” 

Another of the absurd superstitions of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was tlie belief that scrofula, the king’s evil, could be cured 
by the royal touch,—a belief which prevailed from a very early 
period till the time of (^ueen Anno, when Dr. Johnson was 
touched by her INIajesty in 1712. Collier tolls us that Itldward the 
. Confessor was the first sovereign that cured this disease, and that 
the j)ower “ de.scended as a hereditary miracle upon all hissucccs> 
.sors.” “ To dispute the matter of fact,” adds this ecclesiastical 
historian, “ is to go to the cxco.ss of sccjiticism, to deny our 
senses, and to he incredulous even to ridiculousness.” Evelyn* 
lias ])ro.served a very interesting account of the ceremony of the 
royal touch, when Charles II. applied it on the Gth July KiliO: 
“II is Majesty sitting under his state in the banejueting-house, 
the surgeons cause the sick to be brought or led up to the throne, 
where, they kneeling, the king strokes their faces or cheeks with 
both his hands at once, at which instant a chaplain in his for¬ 
malities says, ‘ lie put his hands upon them, and he healed them.’ 
'fliis is said to every one in particular. When they have been 
all touched they come up again in the same order, and the 
other chaj)lain kneeling, and having angel gold (pieces of 


money having She figure of an .angel,) strung on white ribbon 
on his arm, delivers them one by one to his Majesty, who puts 
them about the necks of the touched as they pa,ss, whilst the first 
cha])lain rejieats, ‘ That is the true light wdio came into the 
world.’ Then follows an epistle (as at first a gosjicl,) with the 
Diturgy, prayers for the sick, with some alteration; lastly, the 
blessing; then the Lord Chamberlain and Comptroller of the 
Household bring a basin, ewer, and towel for his Majesty to 
wash.” 


It is impossible to read without disgust this account of the 
process of the royal touch. We may admire the condescension of 
the king, and excuse the folly of his patients, in trusting to the 
efficacy of the })hysical operation ; but the addition of a religious 
.service, and the presumption of the jiriests that performed it, were 
an insult to religious truth which cannot be forgiven. That the 
public did not attach any value to the interference of the priest, 
or to the sacred mummeries wliich ho practised, is proved by a 
more summary form of the royal process, which is mentioned by 
Aubrey in his Miscellanies. A person of the name of Arise 
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Evans, <* whn had a fangctna )a<^ said i% waa nsvaalod to Idm 
that the king’s hand wonld dnna nim; and at thn drat aotning' 
of King Charges II., in St, dantos's Parli^ ho kiranM. the king^ 
hand, and pbbed hia; note with It, which disttn^bod the king, 
bat cured him.” 

Althon^ the roval physician ohad a proseriptivo to the 
faculty of curing fungous noses and analogous com^ifltSi ho 
waa not allowed to enjoy the monopoly, valontmo Oraafrht^ 
the Stroker, possessed the power of curing the evil Oton whe^ 
the king failed, Robert Boyle believed in the efficacy of dreat^^^ 
ria’s touch, and the celebrated astronomer Flamsteed, not only 
believed that the healing power of Greatrbc wara gift given him 
by God,” but he himself nad been sent by his father to Ireland, in 
1663, when only 19 years old, to be cured of severe pains In his 
knees and joints, with which he had been afflicted. Flamsteed’s 
account oi' his journey from Derby to Cappoquin in Ireland, 
where Greatrix lived, is exceedingly interesting; he describes 
Greatrix as having a kind of majestical yet afiable presence, 
a lusty body, and a composed carriage.” He was at first touched' 
on his legs, but found not his disease to stir, Nestt day he 
was stroked by him all over his body, ** but found as yet no^ 
amends in anything but what I had b^ore I came to Cappo* 
quin.” Flamsteed, however, ^^saw Wm touch several, some 
whereof were nearly cured, others on the nsfinding hand,, 
and some on whom his strokes had no efiect,—of whom (he 
adds^ I might have said more, but that he ha^ been since in 
England, and so both hit perton, cures, and carriage, are wril 
enough known aipengst im. And though some seem to asperse 
him each way, for my part X think his was God $ and'fixr 
the cause of his cures I dare'fully acqmesce with what Dr* 
Stubbs hath written of him. For though X am an eye*wltness of 
several of his cures, yet am not^abk to remember or write them 
oat as I saw them ”* 

Mr. Weld has found in the arcliives of the B(^al Society 
letter to the Archbishop of Dublin from Ghreatrix, who jrivee 
following curious account of the circumstances which Ira him to* 
undertake curing by tondi 1 was moved by an impuhte'^ 
which, sleeping or waking, always dictated t I have givcit thra 
the gift of cnnng the Mnj^s evd. At dtot, I wondered within 
gi^smf what the mining thereof shooldb^ and was ailrai 
iragthi I told n^ wife ^reof, and that X had no quiet wltl^' 
myself for this impulse* and that I aid verily believe that 0 O|I^ 
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had given me the power of curing the evil. She little regaided 
what I said, telling me only I had conceived a rich fancy. Soon 
after, such Was the providence of God, one William Maher,- of 
the parish of Lismore, brought his son, that had the evil in 
several places very grievous, and desired to know if I would 
cure him. Whereupon, I went to my wife and told her she 
should now see whether my belief were a fancy or no ; where¬ 
upon I put my hands on young Maher, desiring the help of the 
Lord Jesus, for his mercies’ sake; w’hereupon, the evil, wdiich 
was as hard as possible for flesh and blood to be, dissolved and 
rotted within forty-four hours, run and healed, and so, through 
God’s mercy, continues to this day.” 

Such were a few of the superstitions which preA’^ailed at the 
time of the establishment of the Uoyal Society; superstitions 
not confined to the low and the ignorant classes of society, but 
credited by distinguished men, and by many of tl>e Fellows of 
the Royal Society themselves. The efficacy of the divining-rod 
in discovering metals and water, the cosmetic virtues of May- 
dew collected before sunrise, the efficacy of modicinevS strangely 
compounded, and even alchemy, or the transmutation of the 
baser metals into gold, were among the articles of faith of many 
members of the Uoyal Society. Ilence we obtain an explanation 
of the absurd and ridiculous experiments which were tried by 
that learned body, not, as Mr. Weld would have us believe, be¬ 
cause they wished “ to clear away a rotten foundation ere a solid 
superstructure could be raised,” but because they wished farther 
to investigate what they believed to be true. Nor is this any 
slur upon the Society. To believe without thp desire of investi¬ 
gating is the characteristic of a fool: to believe and to test our 
faith is an act of wisdom;—tlie belief is the motive, and without 
a certain portion of it there would be no investigation. 

Although the extinction of ancient superstitions was to a cer¬ 
tain extent coeval with the establishment of the Royal Society, 
and in some degree proruotetl by the sjurit of inquiry of which it 
set the example, yet it is strange to observe that after the Society 
has carried on its vocation for nearly 200 years, a. phalanx of 
modem superstitions has spiling up which the brightest lights 
of physical science are unahfo to dissipate. We do not affude 
to bleeding portraits and winking statues, those monstrous crea¬ 
tions of priestcraft, which neither science uor civilisation can 
abatej Jbulf to those forms of error which now haunt the gayest 
and the most intellectual safooni. If we do not believe in 
witch^ and burn them, believe in the diabidical influences 
which they were Supposed to exercise; ,If we do not believe in 
the curative eMoacy of the iwnl touch, and of the pounded bones 
of malefactbrs^ we rely On the power of a drop of*the Atlantic 
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after a ^am of poison baa inipi'egnated its mass. If we have laid 
aside the divining-rod as a guide to vs ator and to metals, we can 
endow a silver ajxjon with such an attractive virtue as to lead its 
iMjarer to every other spoon however concealed from view. If 
we have renounced palmistry, and lost faith in the lines of the 
human hand, wo-can see all the depths of character in the lines 
which the hand has traced. We have, in short, substituted one 
sot of superstitions tor another, and have garnished the mass 
with table-turning, table-thinking, spirit-rapjiing, spirit-eon vers¬ 
ing, silent will, and clairvoyance. 

Hitherto^the Koyal Society was a private institution supported 
by the Subscriptions of its members and unrecognised by the 
State. It was, however, incorporated by royal charter, on the 
loth of July 1662, for the improvement of natural knowledySf 
—the word natural being introduced in contradistinction to 
supernatural, in order to discourage all belief in the art ot divi¬ 
nation, which was then so prevalent. This recognition of science 
by Charles II. gave gi*eat satisfaction, and is one of the few 
points ill his character which have received general approbation. ^ 
Anxious to promote its interests, he addressed a letter inJiisown 
handwriting to the Duke Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, recommending the Royal Society “ tor a liberal contribution 
from the adventurers and officers of Ifoland, for tlio better en¬ 
couragement of them and their designs;” Init, though every 
exertion was made to realize this gitt, the Duke of Ormond 
baffled all their attempts, and the lands destinfid for the Royal 
Society were given to his own friends. 

Though thus cysappointed by tlie loss of the royal grant, the 
Society proceeded with zeal and ardour in carrying on the ob¬ 
jects of their institution. Hitherto no discovery of importance 
had illustrated their proceedings, and no very brilliant name had 
brought them repntation. Dr. Robert Hooke, Iiow'cvcr, was 
now added to the list of Fellows, and, with a single exception, 
contributed more than any other individual to advmicc physical 
science and extend the renown of the lioyal Society. His in¬ 
ventive genius had been displayed in the Philosophical Society 
of Oxford, and he had for some time acted as assistant to Mr. 
Boyle, to whom he had been of great service in completing the 
invention of the air-pump. On the 12th of November 1662, 
Sir Robert Moray, then Ih’esident, proposed him for Cuiator of 
Experiments to the Society, whereupon, being unanimously ac- 
eepted, it was ordered that Mr. Boyle should have the thanks of 
the Society for disposing with him for their use, and that he 
should come and sit among them, and both bring in, every dfty 
of their meeting, three or /owr experiments, and taxe care or such 
oUiers as should be mentioned to him by the Society.” 
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In the year 1663 tbe King granted a second Charter to the 
Royal Society, in which he constituted himself its patron and 
founder, gave it armorial bearings, and presented it with a 
mace of richly gilt silver, weighing 149 oz. avoirdupois, Thirf 
mace, without which no legal meeting of the oociety can 
be held, had for a long time been regarded with a peculiar in¬ 
terest, owing to the prevalent belief that it was the identical maqo 
turned out of the House of Commons by Oliver Cromwell. 
Numberless visitors came to the apartments of the Royal So¬ 
ciety to see the famous ‘‘ Bauble,” and so general and firm was 
the conviction of the identity of the two ma-'es, tibat the pro¬ 
prietors of the Abbotsford edition of the Waverley Novels have 
actually illustrated the novel of Woodstock with an engraving of 
the ** Bauble Mace,” as formerly belonging to the Long Parlijf- 
ment, and now in the possession of the Royal Society. 

This popular and unfounded illusion has been dispelled by 
the researches of Mr. Weld, who has not only traced the his¬ 
tory of the Bauble mace, but discovered the va arrant for the 
» preparation of the new one, as a gift to the Royal Society. 
“ We cannot forbear observing,” ho sa}s, “ that though 
the mace may not bo as curious as before to the antiquary, 
divested as it now is of its fictitious historical interest, yet it is 
much more to he respected; for surely a mace designated a 
* Bauble,’ and spurned from the House of Commons by a 
Republican, would scarcely be an appropriate gift to the Royal 
Society.” W«'admire the ingenuity of Mr. Weld, in thus con¬ 
soling himself for having dispelled an illusion which the public 
seemed to value; but, we confess, that though we are neither 
antiquaries nor republicans, we should greatly prefer the ancient 
mace that lay on the table of the Long Parliament, not¬ 
withstanding the kick which it received from Cromwell, The 
exiled mace, like the exiled Sovereign, derived new lustre from 
its restoration. 

A gilt mace and a royal title were hitherto the only gifts 
which Charles H. bestowed on a Society of which he claimed to 
be tho founder, and called himself the patron. He had, 
indeed, mocked them with the false hopes of a grant of land in 
and he again, with a generous intention, doubtless, 
was .about to propose a still more liberal donation. At the 
anniwrsaiy dinner the Fellows were rc|[aied with a 
h^iuitcn of venison presented by the King. TheS poverl^ at 
ibis time was very great. The arrears due by the Fellows was 
Mr, Colwall presented the Society with and Mr. 
Baile promised ^iOO. “ These sums, howevei^ proved so in- 
aofiSieient to meet the growing wants of the Society, that, early 
in 1664 it was prqposw to solicit frorn the King a«gmnt of such 
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lands as wete left by the sea^ and a motion was even made, 
* that the King m^ht he epokm to, to confer such oficee in the Courts 
of Justiee^ or the Customhouse^ asioere in fds Majesty* s giftf tiPOSf 
SOME MBMEEES OP THE SOCIETY, FOR tHE USB OF THE 
WHOLE 1” It was further resolved, that every member of the 
council should think on ways to raise a revenue fhr carrying on 
the designs and work of the Society.” The result of these de¬ 
liberations was, that the Society should petition the King, pray¬ 
ing him to grant Chelsea College, and the land belonging to 
it, to the Royal Society.” Tliis petition was presented to tho 
King in the month of June; but difficulties came in the way, 
and the Society, as poor as ever,, and owing nothing to the 
patronage of their Royal founder, prosecuted their inquiries with 
their usual zeal and diligence. 

The year 1C64, though in many respects an unfortunate one 
in the affairs of the Royal Society, was distinguished by the 
commencement of the Fhilosophical TVansaoUonsy a work Which 
will ever hold a high place in the history of British science. 
Mr. Oldenburg undertook to compose this work out of tho writ¬ 
ings submitted to the Society, and he published it on the first 
Monday of every month, a duty which he discharged till his 
death in 1677. The Transactions were not printed at the ex¬ 
pense of tho Society. They were published at the risk and re¬ 
sponsibility of the Secretary, and the sale in 1665 was so small 
(only 300) that it is doubtful whether it would defray the ex¬ 
pense of paper and printing. The proceedings of the Society 
were interrupted by the plague in 1665. Most of the Fellows 
retired into the country, and it was not till February 1665-6, 
that a sufficient number had returned to resume their meetings. 

Oldenburg, who had remained at his polft during the whole 
of the time that the plague raged in the city, continued to carr}' 
on hjs extensive correspondence, both with English and foreign 
savans, as he was permitted to do by the Charter. His ind^ 
fatigable zeal, however, in the cause of the Society met with a 
singular check, which had the effect of causing a suspension of 
their proceedings from the 30th May to the 3d October. On 
the suspicion of carrying on a political correspondence with 
parties abroad obnoxious to Charles H., Oldenburg was arrested 
and sent to the Tower on the 20th of June 1667. Pepys re¬ 
marks in his Diary, that he was put into the Tower for writing 
news to a virtuoso iir France, with whom he constantly corres- 
poiaded on philosophical subjects, and adds, that this event 
" made it very unsafe at this time to write or almost d5 any¬ 
thing.” Poor Oldenburg, who was a loyal subject, and guiltless 
of “dangerous designs and practices,” was without atiy just 
cause kept I close pnsoner nearly three months, and after being 
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** stifled by the prison air," and having “ quite lost Ms stomach," 
he was^ liberated on the 20th August. 

As if to atone for the incarceration of its secretary, Chelsea 
College, with about 30 acres of ground, was presented to the 
Society as a gift from his Majesty. The Society took possession 
of it on the 2ttli September, but as it was in a dilapidated state, 
and as the grant Iiad not passed the Great Seal, they resolved 
not to make any repairs upon it till they had it in legal possession. 
Immediately before this grant was made, the Society had received 
subscriptions to the amount of £1075 for building a College or 
place of meeting, upon a piece of ground in AuiuderGardens, 
granted by Henry Howard of Norfolk, anfl Sir Christopher 
Wren had given a design for the building. The grant of 
Chelsea College, ho\vever, rendered the exeention of the plan 
unneccs'sary, as it would seem to have been the intention of the 
Society to repair that building for their use. This project, how¬ 
ever, was never carried into effect. Various attempts were made 
to obtain a tenant and make the building useful by repairs, but it 
remained unproductive in the bands of the Society till 1682, 
when Sir Christopher Wren, on the authority of the Society, 
sold it to the King for d^l300, as the site of the Koyal Hospital. 

The year 1667 was incmorablo in the Society’s history by the 
successful performance of the experiment of transfusing the 
blood of a sheep into a man in perfect health. The subject of 
this experiment ,was one Arthur Coga, who, as Pepys says, w’as 
a kind of minister, who read for Dr. Wilkins in his church, and 
who being in want of money hired himself for a guinea. The 
operation was performed in Arundel House by^Drs. Lower and 
King, in preaence of the Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Howard, and 
several members ofTarliamerit. The patient made no complaint 
during the injection of 12 oz. of blood; his pulse and appetite 
were better than before, and his sleep good. He drank a glas 9 
or two of Canary, took a pipe of tobacco, and went home with a 
stronger and fuller pulse than befoi'e. He slept well, perspired 
two or three hours, and was so well next day that ho was willing 
to have the experiment repeated. It was accordingly repeated 
at a public meeting of the Cociety, on the 12th December, when 
14 02 . 6f sheep’s blood were substituted for 8 oz. of his own. 
Pepys went to see him and heard him give an account, in Latin, 
pf operation and its effects. Coga was fond of drink, and 
iff^der to discredit the Eoyal Society and make the espeHment 
^^ear ridiculous, several malicious persons who ffeanentecUpthe 
Coffee-houses endeavoured to debauch the fellow.” When Coga 
was asked why he chose the •blood of a sheep, he replied, 
guis ovia aymboUcam quondam faeuUatem habet cum sanguine 
Chriati^ quia Chriatua eat agnua Dei” 
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AImkU this tuaQ it brilliant name was added to the list of the 
Fellows of the Koyal Society, Mr^ Isaac Newton, Professor of 
Mathematics at Cambrklgo, was proposed as a Fellow on the 
2l8t December 1671, by Seth Ward, Bishop of Sarum. New¬ 
ton, then in the dOth year of his age, had made several of his 
greatest discoveries. He had discovered the djflferent refirangi- 
bility of light. He had invented the reflecting telescope. He 
bad deduced the law of gravity from Kepler’s theorem, and 
he had discovered the method of fluxions. When he heard of 
his being proposcHf as a Fellow, he expressed to Oldenburg, the 
secretary, his hope* that ho would be elected, and added, that 
^ l»e would endeavour to testify his gratitude by communicating 
what his poor and solitary endeavours could efiect towards the 
promoting their philosophical design.” The communications 
which Newton made to the Society, excited the deepest interest 
in every part of Europe. His little reflecting teleseopo, the 
germ of the colossal instruments of Ilersfhel and Lord Rosso,* 
was deemed one of the w^onders of the age, and his discoveries 
with the prism, while they were received as grand and reriiaili¬ 
able truths by most of his colleagues in the Society, were opposed 
by Hooke and Huygens, and by a number of foreign critics who 
knew nothing of the subject, and«whose names will bo remem¬ 
bered only, and contemned while they are remembered, as the 
assailants of demonstrated truths, and the disturbers of Newton’s 
tranquillity. With a patience and a temper wliich no other 
disputant could have shewn, Newton replied'again ami again 
to all their objections; and at last succeeded in silencing them 
all, and establishing his doctrine of colours on an impregnable 
basis. 

While Newton was making his communications to the Society, 
and had been little more than two yeais one of its Follows, 
some change seems to have taken pla^ in^'liis pecuniary aflaiis» 
He had paid his admission money of £2, anti for one or two 
years the annual payment of £2,12s. or a shilling a week; but on 
the 1st March 1673, he expressed to Oldenburg his desire “ to 
be put out from being any longer a member of the Society.’* 
Oldenburg communicated to the Society the contents of this 
letter, ana having ascertained that his desire to resign was from 
the inconvenience of making the quarterly payments, the 
Society, as a matter of cqni'se, agreed to excuse him. We may 
woll appeal to an event of this kind as an argument of some 
weight against voluntaij associations for the promotion of science. 
Mr* Hans Sloanc, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Green, and Dr. Hooke 
received the same mortifying privilege, which in more modern 


* See tl>is Jeuriml, voj. u. p, 17V 
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times was extended to Thomas Simpson and James Ferguson. 
In 1709, as Mr. Baily* informs ns, the council of the Eoyal 
Society ordered Flamsteed’s name to be left out of the list of 
Fellows on account of his not having paid up his arrears; 
although, in the course of that very year, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Dr. Ilalley, Dr. Lister, Dr. Smith, Mr. Lowthorp, and seven 
other Fellows had been excused from such payments, Mr. Baily 
adds “ that many oven of the nobility haa been favoured (some 
of them more than once) in a similar manner in other years,” 

Another distinguished name which rnay*''be placed near, 
though not next to that of Newton, was about diis time added 
to the list of Fellows. John Flamsteed had so early as 1670 
communicated a paper on Eclipses to the Society. He was 
at this time in the 24th year of his age, some years younger 
than Newton. He became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1676, after he had been appointed “Astronomical Observatpr^’ 
under the Royal Sign Manual, with a salary of ,£’100 per 
annum. The history of this appointment, and of the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich, is extremely interesting, and has been 
given by Flamsteed himself in the History of his own Life. 

“Betwixt my coming up to London and Easter (1675) an acci¬ 
dent happened that hastened, if it did not occasion, the building of the 
Observatory, A Frenchman that called himself Le Sieur de St. 
Fierre, having some small skill in astronomy, and made an interest 
with a French la<ly (the Duchess of Portsmouth) then in fashion at 
Court, proposed no less than the discovery of the longitude, and had 
procured a kind of commission from the King to the Lord Brouncker, 
Dr. Ward, Sir C. Wren, Sir Charles Scaiborough,‘Sir Jonas Moore, 
Col. Titus, Dr. Pell, Sir Robert Moray, Dr. Hooke, and some other 
ingenious gentlemen about the town and court to receive his propo¬ 
sals, with power to elect and receive into their number any other 
skilful persons} and having*heard them, to give the King an account 
of them, with their opinion whether or not they were practicable, 
and would shew what he pretended. Sir Jonas Moore (in whose 
house in the Tower, Flamsteed was hospitably entertained) carried me 
with him to one of their meetings, where 1 was chosen into their 
numt^r; and after the Frenchman’s proposals were read, which 
were— * 

“1. To have the year and day of the observation. 

“ 2. The height of two stars, and on which side of the meridian 
they ^p^red. 

“ ll. height of the moon’s two Umbs. 

The height of the pole t According to degress and minntes. 

“ It was easy to perceive from these demands that M. Sieur under- 


* life of Flitneteed, p mtfi 
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stood not t1i»t the beat lunar tables differed from tbe bearens; futd 
thut tberefoi'e his demands were not ^niScient (or determining the 
longttade of the place where such, observations were or should be 
ma^) from that to whioh tbe lunar tables were fitted; which,I rex 
presented immediately to the Company. But. they considering the 
interest pf bis patronage at couit, desired to have him furnished ac* 
cording to his demand. I undcitook it ... . and gave him 

obseivatioQs such as he demanded. The half-skilled man did not 
think that they could have been given him, but cunningly answered 
iJieij feigned. .... I then wrote a letter in English to tlie 
Commissioners, and another in Latin to M. Sieur, to assure him 
they were not feigned.I heard no more of the French¬ 

man after this; but was told that my letteis being shewn to King 
Charles, he startled at the assertion of the fixed star's places being 
false in the catalogue, and said, with some vehemence, * he must have 
them anew observed, examined, and conected for the use of his seax 
men and fuither, (when it was urged to him how necessary it was 
to have a good stock of observations taken, for correcting the motion 
of the moon and planets), with the same eainesiness, *he must have 
it done.* And when ho was asked Who could, or Who should do itt 
‘ The person (says he) who informs you of them.* Whereupon I was 
appointed to it, with the incompetent allowance afore-mentioned; but 
with assurance at the same time of such further addition as thereafier 
should be found lequisite for cairying on the work.” 


There was at this time no Observatory; and the next step was 
to choose a proper site for one. Clielsea College, Hyde Park, 
and Cirreenwich Hill, were proposed. The lattcflr was chosen, and 
the King having allow'ed X*500, and some bricks from Tilbury 
Fort, the Observatory was founded on the 10th August 167a, 
and finished by Cliristmas. As there had been an Astronomer 
Royal without an Observatory, so there was now an Observatory 
without an instrument. The few instruments belonging to the 
Royal Society were lent to it; but fifteen years elapsed before a 
single instrument was furnished by the government. 

The conduct of the King in thus leaving the Observatory 
without instruments, is what might have been expected from his 
illiberal treatment of tho.^Royal Society; and W. Weld has 
justly placed in painful contrast with it the conduct of Louis 
*X1 Vand of “ Peter the Great, to whom Russia is indebted 
for her Academy of Sciences, and the first national Observf^ 
ton’,”* 

When Sir Joseph Williamson resigned the Presidency of the 
Society in 1680, the Honourable E^ert Boyle was chosen as 


. . .. . .a Ii. g ..!! t . km . . . .. . . . 

* 

* Peter tiie Great visited the Obaerratory at Greenwich on the 6th February 
I697‘8, imd also oil the dth March, when be made **tL complete observatioit St 
Venus.” • 
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bis successor j but as, he had a great tenderness in point of 
oaths,” and had many wei^ity reasons for not taking the test 
and oaths,”' in which he vi’as confirmed not only by the opinion 
of hia own counsel, but by that of another eminent lawyer Ite 
declined to accept the office, which was then conferred upcai Sir 
Christopher Wren. Boyle was now in the fifty-fourth-year of 
his ago. lie waS a man of a noble and generous mind, an ardent 
and indefatigable cultivator of experimental philosophy, and a 
warm friend of tlie lioyal Society, to whom he bequeathed hia 
valuable collection of minerals. Owing no doubt to the reli¬ 
gious and moral character of Boyle, and the reprd in which he 
was hold by his scientific friends, he has received a degree of 
praise to which he is by no means entitled. The excessive 
eulogy of friends is often more fatal to reputation than the sever¬ 
est animadversions of enemies. When Boerhaave tells us that 
wo owe to Boyle the secrets of fire, air, water, animals, veget¬ 
ables, fossils, so that from his works may be deduced the whole 
system of natural knowledge,” he defrauds the whole fraternity of 
phiiusophers, and places them in an attitude of hostility to the 
unfortunate object of his praise. Boyle made more experiments 
than any of his contemporaries j and obtained many facts which 
were individually interesting hut facts are not discoveries, and 
in a bushel of them there 'may not be found a single grain of 
wheat,—a single germ of an,> useful scientific truth. Facts must 
be sifted, and viewed in every azimuth, till we discover the 
master phase inht lights us into the path of generalization. 
Boyle was destitute of the philosophical faculty; and v^e were 

S atified to find, in looking over the correspqjidence between 
uygens and Leibnitz,* w hich lios been recently published, that 
both these distinguished philosophers entertained the same 
opinion of Boyle vvhich we have now expressed. Lei(>nitz says 
to Huygens, I am of your opinion, that we ought to follow tne 
plan of Veiulam upon physics, in adding to it, hotceoerya certain 
€a}t of guessing, for otjierwise we should make no progress, I am 
astonished that M. Boyle, who has made so many fine expert 
ments, has not arrived at some theo^ in chemisfry, after having 
meditated so much on the subject. In all his writings, however, 
and in all the consequences which he deduces from his ohsep- 
^tions, he draw»s the conclusion, which we all knowy that 
every thing is doiio mechanically. He is perhaps too reseryed. 

men ought to leave us even their conjectures^ and 
tl^uro only wrong when they give them as certain truths. This, 
«ri|^ be aaid even of yourself, who have doubtless an infinity of 

I ,,, — ,.. . . . —— - - I — ....— —— 
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fitie tkou^ts on physW’ In Im renl^ to this letter, Hnygeus 
remarks, ‘^The art of gumin^ in phvsics npon given experi¬ 
ments, has not, I think, been n^Jecteit by Verulam, as we may 
see in the example w hich he gives in ascertaining the nature of 
heat in the bodies of metals, and other substances, where he has 
succeeded pretty well, wore it not that ho has not thought of the 
rapid motion of a very subtle matter, which ought to keep np the 
agitation of tho parthdes of bodies.* You will have heart’ of the 
death of Mr. Boyle. It appears very strange that ho has built 
nothing on the great number of experiments of which lu's works 
are full; but the tiling is difficult: and I have never believed 
him capable of an application sufficiently great to enable him to 
establish leal princi})les 1 am ot your opinion in wishing oven 
the conjecture‘> of excellent men in these matters. But tliey do 
much mischief when they wish their conjectuiX}S to pass for cer¬ 
tain truths, as Descartes has done, for their followers taking them 
as such, have no desire to seek for anything better.’^ 

Kobert Boyle died on the 31sfc Dec. 164)1, in the 65th year of 
his age, and was interred in St. Martin’s Cliinch, Westminster, 
Though we have been unable, and unwillingly unable, to concur 
in the high eulogy which Boeiliaave has pronounced upon hiS 
scientific character, we choeifiilly adopt the otlier expression 
of that eminent physician, that Boyle*'’ was the ornament of his 
ago and country.” 

The year 168.5 w^as marked in tiic history of the Society by 
tho death of Charles II., the nominal founder, hnd the nominal 
patron of the Society. Dr. Sprat, in his dedication to him of his 
History of the Society, “ assures him of immortal fame for hav¬ 
ing established a perpetual succession of inventors,” but we fear 
that the tletails given by Mr. Weld have deprived the compli¬ 
ment of all its value. Ills Majesty's connexion with tho Society 
is both historically and traditionally ludicrous. He granted them 
lands in Ireland, but he failed to give thorn possession, lie gave 
*a paltry sum to found an observatory; but he gave no instruH 
ments with which to observe. He appointed Flamsteed his astiXH 


nomer; but he both overwrought and starved him. He gave tlie 
Society a iriace constructed expresdy for its use; but it would have 
possessed more interest had it been the bauble which Cromwell 
kicked, instead of the mace which the Sovereign gave. It was 
not given to make the Society respected, but to make it royal. 
He presented the Society with five little glass bubbles,—-a suit¬ 
able emblem of the generosity of the donor. He sent a poisoned 


* this is a very sttanM opmiott fiom such a auui as Uuygon^ if it m umt 
irauroa); it is anivwsaatly adwitted that; Bacon has failed eompletely m 
inj{ aiiy valuah^ remit from hu accuiuitintitnv of facta on the subject or Ueat, 
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dagger to the President; but the kitten lanced with it refused to die 
of the wound. He gave the society a gift of ChelseaCollege; but he 
got it back again when repaired, a great bargain. He professed 
to be fond of experiments; but though the curators made frequent 
preparations to receive‘the King, he did not ^‘pay the contem¬ 
plated visit.” Had tiie Copley-medal, the olive branch of the 
Society, been founded in his reign, Charles II. would certainly have 
received it. His Majesty, through the channel of the President, 
wagered £50 to £5, “ for the conipre<?sion of. air by water.’ 
Ilooke made the experiment, and the Society acknowledged in 
its minutes “ that his Majesty had won the wager!” It is not 
told by whom the £5 was lost, or to whom it was paid. Ho 
gave the Society their cliarter, but not one farthing to pay its 
clerks and doorkeepers, the postages of its correspondence, the 
expenses of its experiments, and the printing of its Transactions. 
The Fellows were his Majesty’s staff of paupers living from hand 
to mouth. The gorgeous mace glittered on the table when 
Newton, the poor Canibridge student,” as Mr. Weld not very 
correctly calls him, petitioned for the remission of his weekly 
payments. At every meeting the cry of poverty arose ;—lists of 
increasing arrears were laid on the table, and the very nobles 
weVe unable to bear the burden of advancing science, when, as 
Mr. Weld says, the time aflid attention of the King were entirely 
engrossed with the intrigues and pleasures of the court. But 
not only was the Society kept on less'than pauper allowance: it 
was to a certain degree persecuted. The Society could not exist 
unless its President, Vice-President, and their deputies took such 
** test and oaths,’.,’ as the consciences of some of its most distill- 

g uished members would not allow them to take. Boyle, as we 
ave seen, was thus deprived of the honour, and the Society of 
the advantage, of his being President, The three royal charters 
gave the Secretary authority to carry on a correspondence on 
science with all sorts of foreigners, and yet poor innocent Olden¬ 
burg, their faithful and loyal Secretary, was conveyed a prisoner 
to the Tower, and liberated without any explanation or apology. 
“ Thus neglected by the Sovereign,” as Mr. Weld remarks, ** and 
occupied in pursuits so totaMy at variance with those of th0 Court, 
it will not be very surprising that the decease of Charles II, is 
not alluded to in the Council or dournal books. The King died 
on the Btli of Feb. 1684-5, and the Society met as usual on the 
6th of the same month ; The minutes contain no reference (o the 
mon(mh^9 death, and they are equally silent respecting^jren- 
dea.i^ouns to gain the patronage ca his successor, James 
^ The next important event in the history ofthe Eoyal 
mas the presentation to that body, by Hr. VinCent, FelioW of 
^Clarehall, of the MS* of the first bofok of Newtoft’a itnenortal 
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work, the JPHncipta. It wae received oa th© 28th Aprili 1686, 
and was dedicated to the Society* A Hetter of thanks was ad¬ 
dressed to its author, and lialley, now derk to the Society, was 
ordered to write a rewrt upon it to the Council* On the re¬ 
ceipt of this report the Society came to the resolution, on the 
19th of May, that Air. Newton’s Philosophic JS^atitraHs Prin^ 
cipia Mafhematica) should be printed forthwith in quarto in a 
fair letter.” In communicating the resolution, Halley fhinks it 
necessary to inform him, that Hooke has some pretensions 
upon the invention of the rule of docreas© of gravity being recipro¬ 
cally as the squares of the distances from the centre, and that you 
had the notion from him, though he owns the demonstration of 
the curves generated thereby to be wholly your own.” In refu¬ 
tation of this claim of Hooke’s, Newton addressetl a long letter 
to Halley; but before this letter was despatched, Newton re¬ 
ceived a letter from another correspondent, stating, in strong 
terms, “ that Hooke was making a great stir in tho matter, pre¬ 
tending that Newton had all from him, and calling for justice.” 
This aggravation of tho charge irritated Newton, and led him 
to add an angry and satirical jwstscript, in wdiich he rashly con¬ 
jectured “ that Hooke might have looked into a letter of his to 
Huygens, and thciice taken the notion of comparing the forces 
of the planets arising from their circular motion, and so what 
he wrote to mo afterwards might be nothing but the fruit of 
my own gardeV' This admission of Newcon was certainly in 
Hooke’s favour, and Sanctioned Hooke’s claim, lihless Newton was 
able to prove that he had seen the letter to Huygens. In reply 
to this letter, Halley, with much good sense, assured Newton 
that Hooke’s “ manner of claiming the discovery had been re¬ 
presented to him in worse colours than it ought, and that he 
neither made public application to the Society for justice, nor 
pretended that you had all from him,” Newton was gratified 
with this assurance, and in replying to Halley on the I4th July, 
he not only expresses his regret at having written the angry 
postscript, but recounts the different new ideas which he nad 
derived from Hooke’s correspondence, and suggests it as the 
best method of compromising the present dispute,” to add a 
^ scholium to the first proposition of the first book, in which 
Wren, Hooke, and Halloy are acknowledged to have inde- 

g njently deduced the law of gravity from the second law ef 

The finances of the Society were at this time in so low a coi»- 
dition, that the resolution to print the Trincipia at their own 
expense, as implied in the minute of the 19th of May, was with¬ 
drawn by the Uouucil at their meeting on the 2d June, whei^ it 
was n^ved that ** Mr. Newton’s book be printed, and that Mr. 
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Halley undertake the business of looking after it; and jpriiUing 
it at uia own charge, which he engaged to do ” The niability 
of the Society to take this expense upon themselves, arose from 
their having expended £400 on the publication of 500 copies of 
Willughby’s Historia Piscium, which seems to have had a tardy 
sale. The Council was obliged to pay the arrears of salary due 
to Hooke and Halley by copies of Willughby’s work, and when 
Halley undertook to measure a degree of the meridian, the 
Society resolved that “ he be given i?50, or fifty books of 
fislies I” 


In the letter to Halley of the 20th of June, which we have 
already referred, Newton intimated his intention of suppressing 
the third Book of tlie Priiicipia, influenced no doubt by the misre¬ 
presentation of Hooke’s conduct, which had been improperly com¬ 
municated to him. The proof you sent to nje,” lie says, ‘H like 
very well. I designed the whole to consist of three Books ; the 
second was finished last summer, being short, and only waits tran¬ 
scribing, and drawing tlie cuts fairly, and one new»proposition 
I have since thought on, whicli I can as well let alone. The third 
waits the theory of comets. In autumn last I spent two months 
in calculations to no purpose, for want of a good method, which 
made me afterwards retuni to the first book, and enlarge it with 
divers propositions, some** relating to comets, others to other 
things, found out last winter. The tliird I now design to sup¬ 
press. Philosophy is such an impertinently litigious lady, that a 
man had as goiatbe engaged in lawsuits asliave to do witli her. 
I found it so formerly, and now I am no sooner come near her 
again but she gives me w’arning. The tw'o books without 
the third will not so well bear the title of Philosophic Naturalia 
Principia Mathematical and therefore I have altered it to this, 


i)e Moiu Gofporum Libn Duo: but, on second thoughts, I re¬ 
tain the former title. ’Twill help the sale of the bool*, which 1 
ought not to diminish, now ’tis yours.” 

In his reply to this letter, Halley implores him in the naipo of 
the Society not to let his resentment run so high as to suppress 
your third book, wherein your application of your mathemt^tical 
doctrine to the theory of comets, &c., , . , will undoubtedly 

render it acceptable to those who will call themselves philo$o- 
nber$ without mathematics, which are much the greater number,” 
Newton readily yielded to this remonstrance. The second book 
was 9 ent to the Society and presented on the 2d March IUS6-7, 
the flth April the third book was presented to the Society, 
whole work was published about midsummer. “ The MS. 
^jG^this immortal w6rfc,’* says Mr, Weld, entirely vtriUet^ by 
Lawton’s kand^ is in admirable presm’vation, and is justly 
^esteemed the most precious scimitiflo treasure in Ike possession 
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of tJie Jjtoyal SocietyThis iat doabikss a ftiistako. N^toa 
himself tells Halley that the second hook only waits ttanscribiniiv 
and we can scarcely suppose that Newton wasted his time in that 
species of labour. Mr. Kdleston,* on vrhose jud^ipnent we con¬ 
fidently rely, distinctly states that he does not think the MS. 
to be in Newton’s autogninh, and that he believes it to be written 
by the same hand as the nrst draught of the Principia in the 
University Library.” ^‘Tho authors own hand/’ he adds,* “is 
easily recognised in both MSS. in additions and alterations.” 

The year 1695 had for its President an individual whoso 
name, though associated chiefly with literature, will ever bo 
remembered in tiie Ili&tory ot Science,—Charles Montague, 
grandson of Henry Earl of Manchester, and afterwards Earl of 
Halifax Ho was born on tlie 16th April 1661, and was the 
fourth son of George Montague of Jlarton, in Northampton¬ 
shire. From Westminster School, whcie he was elected king's 
scholar, he went in 1682 to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
ho distinguished himself by his talents and became acquainted 
with Newton, with whom he co-operated in endeavouring, 
though fruitlessly, to estubiish a Philosophical Society in that 
town. A poem which he wrote upon the death of Charles II., 
induced the Earl of Dorset to invite him to London, whero an 
incident occurred which “led him *011 to fortune.” Having 
published in conjunction witli Piior a parody, with the title of 
The Country Jlgu^e and the City Mowie^ Lonl Dorset introduced 
him to King William in the following terms,May it please 
your Majesty, I have brought a mouse to have the honour of 
kissing your h^nd,” at whiim tlie king smiled, and having learned 
the reason why Mr. Montague rcceive^l the name, he gaily 
replied, “You will do well to put me in the way of making a 
mail of him,” and he immediately gave oidcrs diet a pension of 
£500 per annum should he allowed him out of the Privy Purse, 
till he had an opportunity of giving him an appointment. 

" Mr. Montague sat along with Newton in the Convention 
Parliament, and such were his powers as a public speaker, that 
he Was appointed a Commissioner of the Treasury, and after¬ 
wards a Privy Counsellor. In 1694 he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer j and in the lace of much opposition, but with 
the advice of Newton, Locke, and Halley, he had the adultera¬ 
ted and debased coin of the nation recoined knd restored to its 
intrinsic value. At this time, Mr. Overton, Warden of the 
Mint, had been appointed a Commissioner of Customs, and on the 
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reconimendation f>f Montagae, tho king appointed Newton Mr. 
Overton's successor. Newton held the ofiice till 1690) when he 
was promoted to the Mastership of tho Mint, a situation worth 
from £1200 to £1500 per annum, which he filled till the time of 
his death. In 1698, Charles Montague was made Fiist Commis> 
sioner of the Treasury, and was created Earl of Halifax in 1706. 
After tho death of his hrst wife he conceived a strong attachment 
to Catherine Baiton, afterwards Mrs. Conduit, the beautiful and 
accomplished niece of 8ir Isaac. Though regarded by all who 
knew her as a woman of stiict honour and virtue, she did not 
escape tho censures of her contemporaries. No reason has been 
assigned why he did not marry her instead of tho Countess of 
Manchester, but such was the esteem in which he held her, that 
he bequeathed to her a largo part of his fortune. Voltaiie gave 
circulation to the scandal in the following extraoidinary passage; 
“ I had believed in my youth," says ho, that New ton had made 
his fortune in consequence of his extraordinary meiit. I had 
imagined that the Court and City of London had named him by 
acclamation Grand Master of the Koyal Mint. But it was not 
so. Isaac Newton had a very amiable niece, called Madame 
Conduit, to whom the Grand Treasurer Halifax was much 
attached. The inBnitesimal calculus, even gravitation would 
have been of no use to him without a beautiful niece.’** This 
ambiguous passage m^ be read two ways. Voltaire knew what 
wo have elsewhere affirmed, that though “ the generous hearts 
of Englishmen ate alw.ays open to the claims of intellectual pre¬ 
eminence, and ever ready to welcome the stranger whom it 
adorns, yet through tlie frozen life-blood of (j, British minister 
such sympathies had seldom vibrated, and that amid the struggles 
of faction and tho anxieties of {)ersonal and family ambition, he 
turns a deaf ear to the demands of genius, whether she appear 
in the humble posture of a suppliant, or in the prouder attitude 
of a national benefactor,”—He bad learned that the same New* 
ton, the inventor of fluxions and the apostle of gravitation^ had* 
craved remission of his weekly payments to the Koyal Society,, 
and had been allowed to live in penury by preceding ministers 
and preceding sovereigns; anti w'hen he saw so striking an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule as was exhibited in the conduct of Charles 
Montague, he found the readiest explanation of it in the beauty’ of 
the niece, and in the susceptibility of the minister. We honour 
Ohar!^'Montague for having set the example of a noble deed* 
^y^^^&ugh the motive was su&ceptible of misinterpretation; and 
mi^l^uld like to learn that even amid the social puritanism 
#ihodern times, the beauty and accomplishments of a niece, or 
the fascination of a virtuous wifb, bad wrenched from the 
British 1>0ftsury n sacriflee for science or a home for genius. 
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On the death of Queen Anne> liord Halifax was appoin|;ed 
one of the KcgentS;, and after t|ie xoronadon of George I, he 
was created Earl of Halifax, and First Commissioner of the 
Treasury. He died suddenly on the 19th May 1715, in the 
54tli year of his age. ** Himself a poet and elegant writer, ho 
was the liberal patron of genius, and among his intimate friends 
we may number Congreve, Halley, Pfior,* Tickell, Steele, and 
Pope. His conduct to Newton will bo for over remembered in 
the annals of science. The sages of every nation and every age 
VI ill pronounce vs-ith affection the name of Charles Montague, 
and the neglected science of England will continue to deplore, 
that ho was the first and the last English minister who honoured 
genius by his friendship, and rewarded it by his patronage.” 

In painful contrast with the treatment experienced by the 
lioyal Society, JVIr. Weld gives some acconnt of the airange- 
ments in the New Charter, granted in 1699, to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris ; “ which gave the members considerable 
powers, and at the same time advanced and rewarded science.” 
** The fact,” ho adds, “ is worthy of attention, as marking the 
diftWent maimer in which the great learned societies of England 
and France were treated by their respective sovereigns. In the 
latter country, science was thus early fostered and rewarded, 
while in England the Royal Society was left to straggle with 
poverty. M. Geoffioy, in writing tct,l>r. Sloane, speaks of the 
great splendour that the Academy of Sciences hgid received from 
the regulations, increase, encouragement, and orders obtained 
for it fioni tho King, by the Abbe Bignonand Dr Lister, in 
his Journey to Petris^ states that if any member shall giAe in a 
bill of charges of any experiments which he shall have made, or 
shall desire the impression of any book, and bring in the charges 
of graving required for such book, the President allowing it and 
signing it, the money is forthwith reimbursed by the King” 
“ Such royal patronage,” says Mr. Weld, <‘it must bo confessed 
was wholly unknown to English philosophers.” 

In the year 1703, the Royal Society suffered a severe loss in 
the death .of the celebrated Robert Hooke, a man of powerful 
intellect and inventive genius. He died on the 3d March, in 
the 68th year of his age, worn out with want of sleep, and with 
excessive study. He was die very soul of the Royal Society, 
supplying it with experiments at almost every meeting, and 
bringing it reputation by his writings and discoveries. Infirm 
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in body and l?ent in form irom his infancy, }iis temper partoph 
of liis physical infirmities, and ho was melancholy, iui$trn3<^ul) 
and jealous.” His temper had been soured by a long Chancery 
suit, to recover the salary of £50 granted to him by 3ir John 
Cullen, and when this had terminated in his favour^ on the 1st 
of July 1696, he made the following entry in his diary-^^^ i)eo 
optimo maxbno sutnmusmfTonor^ haus^ Gloriuj in secula setmlo- 
rum, Amen. I was born on tins day of July 1635, and God 
has given me a new birth: may I iiwver forget his hindness to 
me: whilst he gives me breath may I praise him.” Educated 
religiously under the roof of his father, who was a clergyman, 
he retained his religions principles, and studied the Sacred Scrips 
tures in their original language's. We mention these facts to 
protect his memory against charges which have been rashly pre^ 
ferred against it. In two of the disputes winch he had with 
Newton, his conduct had been misrepresented by an enemy; 
and Newton himself has acknowledged his obligations to Hooke, 
both on the subject of light and of gravity. With these views 
of the character of Hooke, we cannot but express the high dis¬ 
approbation, which we trust eveiy philosopher will feel, when he 
finds that Biot has applied to Hooke the coarse language which 
D'Alembert applied to Fontaine. IJooke est mori; c^etaitun 
homme d6 gime et un mdUvaise homme; la Society y gagne plus 
gue le ghmetrie iCy perd'^ Mr. Weld has briefly summed up 
the merits of Ilopke in the following just encomium:—Ills 
errors and failafgs were alike forgotten over his grave, to which 
he was attended by all the Members of the Royal Society in 
London at the time of his decease, and jvho nnanimpusly 
lamented him as one of their greatest ornaments and prosecutor^ 
of science. His energy was truly astonishing; and although 
this fact is most amply confirmed by his posthumou's works, we 
must examine the journal and register books of the Royal 
Society, to become fully aware of the labours of this great philo¬ 
sopher. They are a wonderful inonum<^t of his mathematical 
and mechanical genius; for there is haruly a page during many 
years, in which his name does not appear in eont»^xion urith 
new inventions.” 

In the same year in which’^he Society lost Hoojee, SirIsfMic 
N^ewton became its President He was elected a Member of llm 
Couneil for the first time, and also President, at the anulver* 
sary in 170^ »hd he continued to preside over the Society, for 
a quarter of a ci^tuiy, till hm death iit IT27« He ptt^ded 
almost every meeting of the Society, and when hiS duties at the 
Mint interfered, ho had the day of meetiog changed from Wed- 
n^day to H^iursdSA’', in order wet ho kra^ft*beitble to give his 
undi vided time to the Sociofy on thfil day; We have already nar-, 
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rated the proceediiiji^s of the Koyal Society in reference to the fjreat 
discoveries of Howton, whether optical or astronomical. Daring 
hiaoccnpatton of the President's caalr^ hoadded nothing toscience. 
His Treatise on Optics indeed was presented to the Society on the 
16th Feb. 1704, about three months after his election, but it con- 
ttiined nothing new excepting liisexperiments on the Inflexion of 
light, made long before that period. This work, containing all bis 
previous optical discoveries, was firet published in Fnglidi, and 
afterwards translated into Jjatin by Dr, Clark, to whont Newton 
presented X500 as a remnneration for his Inbonr. It has been 
Muerally stated by the biographers of Newton* and repeated by 
Mr. Weld, that he was prevented by a dreacl of Hooke’s ani¬ 
madversions and claims, from publishing his {^f/irs during the 
lifetime of his colleague. It is true that in the Preface to his 
Optics, written in 1704, a year after Hooke's death, and quoted 
by Mr. Weld in support of his opinion, Newton states that 
to avoiil being engaged in disputes about these matters, he 
had hitherto doYaved the printingbut he adds anotlier state¬ 
ment which Mr. Weld has strangely overlooked, though it is part 
of the vefy sentence W’hich he has quoted, namely, “ and should 
still have dehyed it, had not (he i^iportuniiy of ff tends prevailed 
upon me.’' Isfow here is a distinct declaration by Newton himself 
that his delay had no connc.vioii whatever v\ith Hooke. The 
truth is, that Hooke, in so far as Newton’s optical discoveric.s 
were concerned, was the most amiable of Newjion's opponents, 
and his objections arose from his attachment to what is now al¬ 
most universally considered as the true theory of light. Hooke’s 
explanation of tlie colours of thin plates was the right one, and 
Newton’s the wrong one, and a letter to Hooke and other docu¬ 
ments liave been found among Newton’s papers,* in which he 
acknowledges his great obligation to Hooke for the most impor¬ 
tant facts on the subject of the colours of thin plates. But even 
* if it had been true that Newton delayed the publication of hh 
optics till Hooke's death, his motive must have been the fear of 
Hooke’s animadversions on the only new part of it, namely, that 
upon the InJUxion of lightf —^the least original and the most ini'- 

g rfect of Newton’s researches, and the very one in which 
Ooke’s theoretical views have .obtained a signal triumph. Wo 
have not the slightest hesitation in asserting, and we do so with 
the conviction that every optical philosopher of any eminence 
will eonenr with u%.that if Newton and Ilooko had come into col- 
Hrion on the snl^ect of the inflexion of light, Hooke would have 
remained victorious on the field. It is not by depressing this 


* This letter, highly boaeaiahie te Newtiott, along with one fixHu Hooke, «< 
creditable to him, will ftop^r to Sir David I^wster’s fbrthcoirtiOB " Idleoii 
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ti^uly great map,*>^subj6Ct to constitational infirmities, botfi men« 
tal and physieal)~*annoyed by the anticipation of discoveries 
which he was about to publish^—and ungenerously neglected by 
his country,-^it is not, we assert, by such means that the repu¬ 
tation of Newton is to bo extenaea, or the interests of science 
advanced. 

During the quarter of a century that Newton occupied 
the chair of the Royal Society, no discovery and no* invention 
of any marked importance was communicated at its meetings. 
The great discoveries of the seventeenth century seem to have 
exhausted the gigantic powers which were allotted to our coun¬ 
try ; and nearly a century of repose had passed before the giant 
awoke from his slumbers. The foundation of the true system of 
the world liad been firmly laid by Kepler, Newton, and bis 
contemporaries ; but it was by foreign mathematicians,—by the 
Eulers, the Clairaiits, and the D’Alemberts of other lands, that 
the great superstructure was raised—a monument, thou|i:h based 
on the earth, rising to the heavens—displajingon one of its sides 
the trophies of human genius, and recording on all of them 
the wisdom, the power, and the beneficence of die Great 
Creator. 

Sir Isaac Newton died on iWe 20th March 1727, in the 85th 
year of his age, laraenteJ'aiid honoured—crowned with the triple 
laurel of piety, virtue, and genius. 

“ Ilnw greatly humble, how divinely good ! 

How firm established on eternal tiutb 

The history of the Royal Society during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was not distinguished by many brilliant discoveries and in¬ 
ventions. If we except the great discovery of aberration and 
nutation, by Bradley,—of the achromatic telescope, by Hall and 
Dollond,—of the composition of water, by Cavendish and Watt, 
and of Uranus, and other celestial bodies, by Herschel, the Bct* ^ 
ciety cannot boast of having done much for science. It was still 
smitten with povertv, and though nominally patronized by 4>he 
Sovereign, it aerived firom th« crown no very substantial benefit. 
Science had sought a widei field for its operations^ and the Royal 
Society, once its only patron in the British Isles, and the 
emporium of its riCBe& waa doomed to descend to a ibwer, 
though feae honourable sphere,-—tq rejoice, as it may well do, 
in though uuwiUiogly h^goltton childmt},^‘*^d we 

tcipt^to down Hs hoary boad^ hlessingrits progea)^, and sup» 
tor thena the happiness and the glory ofa family. 

^ If ' 

/ Our waning spatje wilt not to at ^length, 

to the gloriouii pf I^h the 


m 
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infltrence 6xer£ed by the Koyal Society-^-or to the individtittl 
aehiev^etitiA of these disim^mshed men in^ho have thrown a 
lustre upon their age and country,. The banners of Davy, Wol¬ 
laston, and Young hang conspionous, to the mental eye, in the 
Temple of Science;—but no physical memorial—ho obelisk of 
granite, nor monument of bronze, remind our youth that they 
belong to a grateful country. Of the living members ^f the 
Royal Society we dare not speak. A brighter galaxy never shone 
in the firmament of science. With a rrcsiiient worthy of the 
chair which Newton adorned, and a staff of willing auxiliaries 
which has been equalled at no other period of our liistory, the 
Royal Society will maintain a high place among the scientific 
institutions of Europe, w'hether it is destined to labour in its 
now limited sphere, or to fonn the nucleus of a grand and 
national institution.* « 

In the preceding pages w’e have given a brief account of the 
origin and progress of an Institution of the most comprehensive 
kind, generously devoting the time and the subscriptions of its 
mombers, to the prosecution of almost every branch of human 
knowledge. We have seen it struggling with poverty, unable 
even to pay the salaries of its office-bear'^rs—crippled in its 
schemes of research—enduring the ridicule of fools—driven 
from house to house without a roof-tree of its own—neglected 
by kings and by statesmen, and yet nobly surmupnting the diffi¬ 
culties which beset it, and attaining a high and an honourable 
place among the institutions of civilisation. In the same pro¬ 
portion, however,dn which it was successful in its objects, and 
useful to the public, its arm was shortened and its range restrict¬ 
ed. When wealth and population increased, new 'wants and 
new luxuries demanded new arts to supply them; and after the 
physical and natural sciences had divided themselves into dis¬ 
tinct branches, which required separate study and investigation, 
the Royal Society became unable to cultivate so wide a field. 

As the only Philosophical Institution in the empire, it had long 
eiyoyed the monopoly of eliciting and diffiising knowledge, and 
thoup:h it was a noble monopoly without gain, the Society was 
tttiilijHing to part with it. It had no objection to increase, but 
it was averse to mulriply. In the sister kkigdoms, and even 

*MnW«Id ■with gocid aiiid ipuclt ladependendo of de¬ 
voted * wfbola ehftpte* to tlte of Mr. eaJooliltiiia Msohuiey^-a 

History whieh refleots ae Utttor credit upon tbo iiooifW»iui it doee upon the verioua 
stfttestnen who refused to the ueee«^|y funds for its completion We’^haTp 
alrgidy referred to this cbeti^r ki our rerieirof Bir. Babbage’s 
lain, (rol. XV. p. $2S,) ani we eameetly recotninend it to the dispassionate perosal 
of opr readem By a dipoly diecia^on on this importanieubjecti the OaimMins 
ifhcBipw lUte liSvd Bosae’e teleseopo, one of the wonden of tho may yet be 
prevchted (bofn’nDding a patron and a home in some foreign land 
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in the provinces, it wasVillinfi to countenance institutions like 
itself but in the metropolis it desired to stand alono in its glor}-. 
The first attempt to interfere with the unity of the Itoyal 
Society was in I73il, when Dr, Peck, in a letter to the Presi¬ 
dent, Sir llans Sloane, conveyed a proposal to the Society, to 
raise a stock of £1000 for the Enoouroyement of Arts and Science^ 
Upon considering the subject, after some fartner correspondence 
with Dr. j*eck, the Society resolved “that Dr, Peck should be 
informed that this Society cannot^ m a Society, assht in entab^ 
luhment of such a foundation, nor will they give any interrup¬ 
tion to the design of any other society which the proposer seems 
to be in hopes may be formed thereon.” 'Ihe scheme of a 
Society of Arts was therefore abandoned, but it was resumed in 
1753, when “ The Society for the Prosecution of Arts, Manu¬ 
factures, and Commerce,” was established. 

A more serious encroachment on the Koyal Society was made 
in 1783, by the establishment of the lAnmean Society, through 
the exertions and influence of Sir James Ddward Smith. View¬ 
ing the Society of Arts as not properly one of Science, Mr. 
Weld justly regards the establishment of the Linnaean Society 
as “ presenting the first instance of a subdivision of scientlftc 
labour in the metropolis, by the establishment of a distinct asso¬ 
ciation under Royal Charter.” It was promoted oven by Sir 
Joseph Banks, when President of the Royal Society; but as 
this may have arjsen from his love and knowledge of Botany, it 
is probable that he would not have countenanced the scheme 
had he foreseen that it was the first of a series of numerous 
secessions from the parent establishment. • 

In 1807, the Geologists found that a separate institution was 
required for the advancement of their important science, and the 
Geological Society, one of the most valuable institutions in the 
country, was established. Sir Joseph* Banks and some of the 
leading members of the Royal Society, viewed its progress with 
a jealous eye; and in 1809, they drew up a*“ Plan for consoli¬ 
dating the Geological with the Royal Society, as an Asaietant 
Society^* A meeting of the Geologists was held on the 10th 
March 1809, to consider this proposal \ hut it was decided by n 
large majority that they could not admit any change upon their 
institution; which would make it dependent on and subservient to 
the ^i^al Society. 

wy same’ year, a society was- projected for the im- 
lament of Animal Chetmat^, but as the members agreed to 
iJiblish their papers in the Philosophical Transactions^” it be¬ 
came merely an Aasislatil Society to the BAyal, and was feCc^<» 
aised by that name. < 

The process of sjJitting the Rdyal Sqciety into sepafate^ineti-* 
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tutlons now bOGftnte infectious. ii>r. Pearson, an ardent astro^ 
nomer, proposed an Astrommical Society so early as and 
he resumed the scheme in 1816, when he drew up a preparatory 
prospeotua and address, which he submitted to Lord Lrskine, 
with the view of obtainiiijr his Lordship's eounteniince and aid. 
It was not, however, till the beginning of 1820, when Babbage, 
Baily, Herschel, Pearson, and others, succeeded in fcutnding 
The Astronomical Society, an institution which has been emi-* 
nently successful in advancing the interests of the noblest of tlte 
sciences. On this occasion, some of tlie leaders of the Boyol 
Society, and Sir Joseph Banks in particular, opposed its estab¬ 
lishment as injurious to the Eoyal l^ciety, and to such a length 
was this opposition carried, that the Duke of Somerset, who had 
accepted the office of President, resigned it, and refused even to 
leave liis name on tiie list of members, on the solo ground of his 
unwillingness to give offence to his old ft-iend Sir Joseph Banks, 
who ** apprehended the ruin of the Boyal Society.” Those who 
know the liberal and enlightened views of the amiable and dis¬ 
tinguished nobleman who made this personal sacrifice to private 
friendship, will not suspect him of any want of appreciation of 
the value of astronomical science. 

After the failure of every attempt to preserve the unity of the 
Eoyal Society, it was in vain to opjiosc the formation of other 
separate institutions, and indeed we are not aware that any such 
attempt was made. The process of separation became easy and 
general, and w'e shall content ourselves with enumerating the 
various institutions in the metropolis into which the Eoyal 
Society has been*split,—institutions nobly vying with each other 
in the active and generous prosecution of their respective 
sciences. 

The Society of Arts. The Society of Civil Engineers. 

The Linnaean Society. The Meteorological Society. 

The Geological Society. The Microsoopio Society. 

The Astronomical Society. The Ethnological Society. 

• The Geographical Society. The Horticultural Society. 

The Entomological Society. The Chemical Society,^ 

The Photographical Society. The Chronological Society. 

Wo omit the AyrimUural and Stcktistical, apd aoote otlier 
sooieiios, as the papers generally read at their meetings are not 
likely to find a place iu Iho Transactions of the Royal Society. 

It will appear from tlie preceding list, that Opim^ JSkqt^citpi 
Maynedsim, and Fhysiohgyj are the only sciences which are not 
provided witE A operate institution for their promotion, and we 
might therefore infer, thut these were the only subjects treated 
of nt tjie Philosophical Transactions published by the 3oy4l 
BocidtjTv ^^is, however, would be an erroneous inference. "The 
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medals adjudffed W the Royd^Society, namely, the Copley, the 
Bamford, and the Royal M^als, induce members of the separate 
societies to send their best communications to the Boyal Society 
in competitions for these prizes; and the communicatipns of its 
own office-bearers, though on subjects belonging to other institu¬ 
tions, are naturally reserved for the Philosophical Transactions. 
Lord Bosse, for example, could not, with propriety, have sent his 
interesting papers on Nebulse to the Astronomical Society, in 
whose Memoirs they would have found a more congenial place. 
From these causes the Transactions of the various scientific 
institutions in London have a heterogeneous character, which it 
would be desirable to remove. 

AVe have not spoken of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, the 
Boyal Irish Academy, or the provincial institutions at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Manchester, ail of which publish very valuable 
Transactions; Nor have wc alluded to the Bntvth Asaociatiortf 
which more than all the institutions put together has contri¬ 
buted to the encouragement of science and the arts. This 
migratory body has limited its Transactions to Reports on sub¬ 
jects undertaken by its members, and to brief analyses of the 
communications made to its dificrent sections; but we have 
reason to think that this limitation will not long continue. In 
an excellent article just published in the Athencmm, and obviously 
by some warm and judicious friend of the Association, the le- 
moval of this liinitation seems to bo suggested. From the 
light,” says the writer, “ in which the Britidi Association fbr the 
Advancement of Science, is viewed on tlie Continent, and tlie 
rapid republioation, principally from our columns, in the French, 
German, and American Journals, of communications made at its 
meetings, we are surprised that it is not more frequently made 
the medium through which new discoveries may bo given to the 
world. We would urge upon the younger cultivators of science, 
tlie advantage of holding back ior a season, the subjects on 
which they may have been employed, and communkating them 
in a more complete foffn in one of the sections of the Associa-* 
tion.”* To this recommeiulatiou we would add that of publisliing 
such communications in tho Transactions of tho Association; and 
we would suggest the propriety of employing part of its funds in 
rewarding by medals or prizes the individuals who should thus 
commi\nioate valuaUe discoveries. 

^atidhi and disinterested reader of these pages will, we 
^Uave dlrawn tne conclusion that the science of England is 

,.ided in a strange c;ong!omerate,^ and that the time has come 

5|n a great plan of union might be safely adopted, wfiethor by 
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a mutual and inte^mal arrangement of its accordant and antago* 
nist ingredients, or by a high external pressure converting it into 
a torlgh granite or an eluant and enduring porphyry. The 
time we say has come. It had 0 )me in 1851, as we have 
already had occasion to shew,* when one great palace was 
exhibited combining in friendly union all th? mighty interests of 
art and science; and it had come in 1852, w hen the First Beporf 
of the Eoyal Commissioners had proposed, at the suggestion of 
Prince Albert, to devote £150,000 to the purchase of ground, 
and the establishment of a Great Central Institute at Kensington, 
where the various societies, whose history we have been detaiU 
ing, are invited to take up their abode. The Prince had reason 
to believe, from a few of their leading men, that this plan would 
be readily adopted, and the more so, as the buildings of Somerset 
House were required for the public service. The Royal Society, 
however, and others, have refused to transfer their head-quarters 
to Kensington, on tlie ground of its distance from the Metro* 
polis. We have already seen, that in former times the Royal 
Society would have willingly occupied Chelsea College, and that 
their charter allows them to meet three miles from London. 
It cannot therefore bo any hardship to go to Kensington, to¬ 
wards which London is rapidly exteniling; and where they 
would enjoy advantages which no other locality could afford 
them. As they must quit Somerset House, and as the Govern¬ 
ment may be unable, even if they desired it, to find any more 
suitable locality, it is probable that their removal to Kensington 
may be a matter of necessity, if not of choice. Had we a thou¬ 
sand voices in this question in place of one, wo should cheer- 
lully embrace the lapportunity now offered to the different 
societies in the Metropolis, of forming along with the National 
Gallery and^he College of the Industrial Arts, a cJly of know¬ 
ledge, suirounded by parks and gardens, peculiarly fitted for 
observations and experimental inquiries. In one locality—with 
ono head—‘•under one system of management—and with the 

f rants now expended on scientific objects, the Institution at 
Kensington would advance science and the arts^—^promote the 
best interests of the country, and add fresh lustre to the national 
glory. May we not hope that the sagacity and patriotism of 
the Ptince, already engaged in the gteat cause of industrial edu¬ 
cation, may be combined with the wisdom and energy of Lord 
Palmerston in undertaking so great an enteiprisef 

> I ■Ihll .. Illl i . . I l u ll 

* Seetbifl JoaniAt, wf. xvH. p S54 *• 
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Art. IX.—-1. Progress of Russia in the East Loinddn, 1636. 

2. Portfolio or Colleoiion of State Papers Illustrative of the 
History of Our Times. 4 vols. Ridgway, 1886. 

3. Progress of Russia in the West, Norths and South, By D. 
Urquhabt. London, 1853. 

4. Meditcval Greece and Trehhsond. By George Finlay. 
Edinburgh, 1851. 

5. Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations. By 
Count Valerian Krasinski. Edinburgli, 1851. 

6. The Lands gf Messiah^ Mahomet^ and the Pope, an visited in 
1851. By John Aiton, B.l). London, 1852. 

7. The Frontier Lands of the Christian arid the Turk. By a 
British Resident Twenty Years in the East. 2 vols. 
London, 1853. 

8. The Greek and the Turk, or Powers and Prospects in the 
Levant. By E Orowj:. London, 1853. 

9. Travels in the Steppes between the Caspian and the Black 
Seas. By Hommair de Hell. Translated from the 
French. London, 1847. 

10. A Religions Journey in the East in 1850 and 1851. By the 
Abbe St. Miohon. Translated from the French. London, 
1853. 

11. The Morning Land, or Thousand and One Days in the East. 
By Frederic Bodenstbdt. London, 1851. 

12. Uistoire de VEmpire Russe. Par Karams£N. Traduit da 
Russe. Paris, 1822. 

13. La France et la Russie a Constantinople. La question des 
Lieux Saints. Par M. Poujoulat, Taris, 1853. 

14. La Thrquie et les Cabinets de ^Europe depuis U 15ma 

ou la question d! Orient, Par Bouvet. Paws, 1853. 

15. Lettres Slaves. Par Christian Ostrowshi. Paris, 1853. 

16. Rscherches Historiques et StaHstiquss sur les Peiipks de 
VOrigine Slavey Magyare^ st Romnahe* ParW. A. KubalsKI . 
Paris, 1852. 

17. Recued des Docurmns pour la plupccrt secrets etinMvts. Paris, 
1853. 

18. Das TikrHsehs Verhdngnisz und die Qrosmdchk, Von 
^f’RANta *ScHU»JS|atA, Leipsic, 1853. 

^ * tC 

,_World has* been stasUedhy an i)mpjx>voked a^il^eSBioii'.oii 

independence of Turkey, which commenced with the pole of 
. *rince Menschikoff demandin^ottnnglmthmi tbo^aieii^t^^rtce 
of a Russian Protectorate over Tw^ve Millions Of thesol^ts of 
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the Ottbmaji Porte l:>elo])glng to the Greek Chtireh» a demand 
which waa folbwed by the occupation of the Danubian Prin¬ 
cipalities that constitute part and parcel of the Turkish Empire. 
Almost tho whole press of Western Europe has been ringing 
with denunciations of this flagrant violation of international Taw, 
which has placed in jeopardy the peace of tho civilized world, 
maintained with so much care hy its cabinets and diplomatists 
for nearly forty years. The seeming marvel of the outrage is 
increased, when we consider that it has been committed by one 
whom the statesmen of Europe liave hitherto regarded as the 
most resolute guardian of the present ari’angements of things. 
A large part of the public were so amazed by what they regarded 
as a sudden freak of the Czar's ambition, that they questioned 
the sanity of his mind; whilst many of our diplomatists seemed 
to consider the whole business in the light of an afiair of puno 
tilio, which might he arranged by tho interference of mutual 
friends without much difficulty. It is, however, superfluous 
to dwell upon these opinions now. Every one now discerns 
a deeper meaning in this new movement of Kussia. She has 
obviously seized a favourable moment (tho opportuneness of 
which her cabinet was the first to recognise) m order to attain 
by a military movement, advantage^ which could hardly be 
secured by a long, bloody, and successful war. 

Volumes have been written to denounce the ambitioils policy 
of Russia, and the steady progress of her aggipssions, as well as 
the serious danger which must inevitably follow to the world in 
general, and to our Indian possessions in particular, from her 
extension in thft East.* The principal cause of this onward 
movement of Russia, particularly in a south-eastern direction, 
has generally been referred to the ambition of her rulers, who 
are supposed to be animated by the same feelings that have 
prompt^ the principal empires of the ancient as well as of the 
modem world continually to extend their frcaitiers, even at the 
sacrifice of their true interests and internal welfare. And it 
cannot be doubted that similar motives to those which have 
actuated other conquerors, are, to a large extent, influencing 
the policy of Russia. Yet it is to be carefully observed, that the 
g^emes of aggrandizement conceived ma executed by the 
inonarchs and Statesmen of other countries, were generally the 
r^ult either of the personal ambition of- individuals or of tem* 
porary circumstances. The tendency of I^Ssia, however, eon** 
tinually to advance towards Constantinople, is the necessary 
ooDsequence of her geographicid position, as wdll as of her psrst 

* these daagew been taore iibprssefrel/ fMdstrstSdi W tlie 

M orlii wbelW title ebutis first 'ki fitafamri of tlfie nrtiele. 
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course of religions and i^litioal development These eirctinj- 
stances have been operating for ages with the rtguIaHty of a 
natural law, and a crisis has now arrived which stimulates the 
intensity of their action. Following what we may call the 
law of ethnical gravitationj which formerly impelled the popula¬ 
tions of the north to press upon those of the south, the Hussians 
wore a thousand years ago pressing on Constantinople, even 
with greater force than they have h<»en doing during the last 
hundred years; whilst the religious and political development 
under which Bussia has grown into her present gigantic aimen- 
sions has been such as greatly to increase the geographical 
pressure. Placed between Europe and the East, she belongs 
by the nature of her ecclesiastical and civil polity more to the 
latter than to the former type of social development, notwith¬ 
standing the Varnish of western civilisation forced upon her by 
Peter the Great. The Russian Empire is essentially different 
from those states of Europe which have developed themselves 
under the influence of the Western Church and feudal institu¬ 
tions, modified as these have been in several cases by religious 
and political revolutions. She has grown np under the guidance 
of the Eastern Clmrch^ and beneath the rule o# an Asiatic 
despotism. It is this Orieijtal cliaracter of Russia—in religious 
as well as political respects, together with her geographical posi¬ 
tion, and her ethnical relations, w^hich have constantly impel¬ 
led her to extend her empire in the East, and which have 
given her, for the accomplishment of this object, material and 
moral advantages such as no other country, however powerful, 
is able to command. This condition of tiling?, the effects of 
which we are now feeling every day more and more, cannot 
be W'ell understood and fully appreciated without some historical 
exposition of its origin and progress. This weushall endeavour 
to present in the following article. 

The extensive region between the Baltic and Black Seas was 
inhabited, from time immemorial, chiefly by Slavonic Tribi^. 
They arereferred to by Herodotus,* who designated those coun¬ 
tries under the general appellation, Scythia. The Greeks bad, 
eveti at that early period, colonies with "an extensive trade on the 
northern cTiasl of the Black Bea* The expediiioii of Darius 
Ilystaspes'into these countries proved to the Persian army 
nearlv as fatsd as those which were undertaken b^ Charles Xlt 
arid Napoleon to the same regions^ The Romans in the time pf 
^jan not obly made expeditions into that territosyj but even 
‘attempted to form a ^rmanent settlement* During the period 
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of the great of the northern populations to the south 

of Eui^pei the Goths passed throogli these regions on theif 
wa^lbom the shores of tne Baltic to those of the Black Sea^and 
their celebrated historian, Jonmndes, has given so correct a de> 
scription of many of the localities that it may h^ppUed to them 
even in our own days. Scandinavian adventurers made frequent 
eapoditions in the same directioh, but the country was generally 
traversed by those of them who went to ConstantinopJo m order 
to enter the imperial service. The attempts of the Scandinavians 
to settle themselves there were unsuccessful until the latter part 
of the ninth century, when Burik, one of their chiefs, establisiied 
a permanent dominion over the Slavonic and Binnish tribes in 
the neighbourhood of the Baltic. The name of Bussla, we are 
told, was bestowed upon his new dominion, and this name was 
extended with the limits of the new emj>ire, of which Burik was 
thus the founder. 

Soon after the establishment of Burik’s dominion at Novogo- 
rod, a number of his countrymen proceeded southward, and fol¬ 
lowing the course of the Dnieper, arrived at Kipff, where they 
formed a permanent settlement. They established their dominipii 
over the Slavonic population who inhabited the surrounding re¬ 
gions, paying tribute to the Kho?ars, who were allies of the 
Greek emperors. Their number miftt have been considerable, 
since they were able to undertake an expedition to the Bospho¬ 
rus ill 865, when they made an unsuccessful attack upon Con¬ 
stantinople, where the name of Bussia was tften heard for the 
first time. Thus almost one thousand years have elapsed since 
the Bussians fiiist assailed the metropolis of the Bast. The as¬ 
sault w’as followed by a series 5f liusslan invasions of the Greek 
Empire^ and the history of the nineteenth may perhaps in this 
respect be a coj^nterpart to that of the ninth century. Con¬ 
stantinople was more than once besieged, and the Bussians 
extended their ravages even to the southern shores of the Bos¬ 
phorus. In short, during the ninth and tenth centuries the East 
was the scene of a constant struggle on the part of the Bussians 
to extend their dominion over the highly favoured countries 
which surround the Black Sea, and history records the succes¬ 
sive negotiations and concessions of the Greek emperors to their 
barbarous invaders. The wars of Sviatoslav in particular, who 
invaded and conquer^ Bulgarif^ and advanced to Adriaoople, 
occupy a large pTapO in tbq Bussian annals of the tenth century. 

When we study thb history of the East of Europe iq theso^ 
*e^ly ages, the fact that similar soeifl forces are still m opera^ip^' 
thore, S natarally suggested to us, Tl^e Ozara and their sub- 
fects st|ll seek to ekebartge the frozen marshes of St, B«te*^btirg 
tor the shores of the Bosphorus, It still delights the Bti^ian 
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armies tp march from the cdd and barren north-western pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire) where so inan^ of them are usually quar¬ 
tered) into the rich plains of Moldavia and Wallachia. Nearly 
nine centuries have elapsed since the event to which we nave 
alluded, but things remain nearly as they were, and we see no 
more difference between Sviatoslav in the teiith century and 
Nicholas now, than that the one openly proclaimed his object, 
whilst his modern successor endeavours by his manifestos and 
diplomacy to mislead the public opinion of Europe.* 

The details of these early wars are given by the historian 
Nestor, as well as by the Byzantine writers, particularly by 
Leo Diaconus. It is curious, indeed, to find records of a 
confiict which occurred 882 years ago, between the medisBval 
Hussians and the Greeks, in the very same locality where a 
similar collision between the modern liussians and tlie succes¬ 
sors of the Byzantine emperors seems now on the point of 
taking place. Nestor relates, that Sviatoslav consoled himself 
for his retreat on that occasion, by saying, “ Whenever we next 
find occasion of quarrel with the Greeks we shall assemble a 
more numerous army, and ve know now how to find our way 
to Constantinople,”—a consolation which the Emperor Nicholas 
will have still better grounds- than Sviatoslav to indulge in, if 
European diplomacy succei^ds in compelling him to evacuate the 
Danubian principalities. 

In the close of the tenth century, Vladimir, the reigning 
moUaxch of EusSia, embraced the Christianity of the Greek 
Church, which had been already widely spread among his sub¬ 
jects. He applied himself u ith great energy to the establish¬ 
ment of the Christian religion iri^his dominions, which extended 
from the vicinity of the Baltic to the shores of the Black Sea, 
and from tlie banks of the Volga and the foot of the Caucasus 
to the ridge of the Carpathian Mountains. is vast tract was 
inhabited by various Slavonic populations, and in the north by 
Finnish tribes, all of whom, though comprehended under the 
general appellation of Hussians, greatly differed among them¬ 
selves, andf wqre kept togetl^er not by any regular system of 
government) but by the box d of a common sovereign* Vladimir 
died in 1015, and divided bis dominions among his numerous sons, 
who were to hold their respective states under the suzerainty of 


* Wbeu having retnriM for a ofxirt time to kk owk oowUry, 

pre|>ai^g a to Bulgaria, and hia moUifir and principst nojbtes ]^4 

intlMaleahiik to xnmain in his oivn dominioit, ke gave Uia i!i;i}Iowiiig roaibtui fdr 
l^femtag Bn^ari^ to tko north i ** It in ritna^ fti tho of tko riches of 
natuiy and art. Tbo iSroehs hriog Ui^ir gold, wine, aod frak \ dw 

Bohemianaakd IfuwEiuiitk sUyerand horaea, and Bv^anc^ pooitTW 
wan, and honey.'* ► ' * * •*' 
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th© eldest, who enjoyed the title of Grand Duke of.Rassia* !riie 
internal ^sorders occasioned by tins arrangement were for a 
time initiated during the supn^acy of Yaroslav, who greatly 
promoted the consolidation and civilisation of tlnssia in the 
eleventh century. In his leign, and under hia orders, the Greek 
empire was invaded with a numerous military and naval force. 
The invasion was occasioned by the circumstance, that a Knssian 
of distinction was killed at Constantino]>le in a quarrel between his 
countrymen and the Greeks, Yaroslav demanded satisfaction; and 
not having obtained it, he sent, in 1043, an expedition under the 
command of his son Vladimir, and of one of his generals, against 
Constantinople, and whicli, like that of Oleg, in 901, and those 
of Marshal Diebitcli, in 1828 and 1829, marched on the western 
coast of the Black fck*a, supported by a fleet* on the coast. 
The Greek Emperor sent an embassy to meet jibe invaders, 
and wrote a letter to Prince Vladimir, representing, that 
the friendship which had existed between tho Greeks and the 
Kussians for so many years ought not to be disturbed for so 
U'ivial an event. The Bussian Prince gave to the Imperial 
messenger an insolent answer, a la Aienschikqf, and con¬ 
tinued his advance. The fleet having arrived oft Pharos, near 
tho entrance of the Bosphorus, found the Greeks arranged in 
order of battle. An engagement ensJUed, in which tho Bussian 
navy was almost entirely destroyed. Tho army, which had 
penetrated as far as Varna, de[)rived of the snp]>ort of the 
fleet, was destroyed by the victorious Greel&. A peace was 
concluded three years afterwards. This was the last of the 
many expeditioi^p of these merlimval Kussians against the Greek 
empire. The internal commotions w'hirh prevailed in Bussia 
among th© successors of Yaroslav, deprived her of the resources 
needed for external action. 

Yaroslav, like* his father, divided his empire amongst his 
sons, giving the title of Grand Duke and the supremacy to 
the eldest. This arrangement led to a long course of troubles 
and embarrassments. Bussia was partitioned into a number 
of petty states, warring among ♦themselves. The authority 
of the Grand Duke^l sank, under these circumstances, into in- 
sfgniflcanee. The numerous states into which Bussia was then 
divided were inhabited by Slavonic populations diflering from 
one another as much aS they differed from the Poles, Bohemians, 
and other Slavonians, whilst, in the northern parts, there was a 
large admixture of the Finnish element, wuich has nql yet 
been entirely absorbed by the Slavonic one. They were, hoy- 
ever^ comprised uUdmr toe general appellation of Kussians, and 
were governed by the same ^nasty to which all th© soverdgps 
of those ntrtuerous principahtles equally belonged. The only 
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real bond of nnit^ amongst these numerous states was an eccle¬ 
siastical one—^tho Greek Church, governed by the Archbishop 
of KiofT, its metropolitan, whose ofRce dates from the tenta 
century, 

Russia formed, during the period which intervenes between 
her conversion to the Christian religion, towards the end of the 
tenth, to her conquest by the Mongols in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, a kind of connecting link between the East 
and Europe. Having received her religion from Constantinople, 
she received, at the same time, to a considerable extent, the 
material and intellectual civilisation of Byzantium, the only part 
of Christendom in which literature and art were cultivated at 
that time. Tho upper clergy were Greeks either by birth or 
education. An active commerce between Greece and Russia 
was carried on centuries before the establibhraeut of the Christian 
religion in the latter country, and its copverbion to the Greek 
Church could not but greatly increase it. The well-known 
German writer, Dittma ofMersebiirg, states, on tho authority of 
some of liis countrymen who had been at Kioff with the expedi¬ 
tion of Boleslav, Kin" of Poland, 1018, that the city might be con¬ 
sidered as a rival of Constantinople, on account of the great num¬ 
ber of churches, market-places, public edifices, and the quantity of 
riches which it contained ;‘tidding, that a great number of Greeks 
were settled in the place. When, in the latter part of the 
same century, Isiaslav, Grand Duke of Kioff, having been ex¬ 
pelled by his brethren from the throne, came to Germany, to 
implore assistance from the Emperor Henry IV., the presents 
which ho offered on that occasion to the Empe«'or and liis court 
were so costly that the contemporary chronicles declare that 
nothing so magnificent was ever before seen in Germany. This 
wealth proves the importance of the commerce between Europe, 
Asia, and Greece, of which Russia was then thfe centre and 
the liigh road. Goods were carried from Constantinople by 
tho Black Sea and the Dnieper, and from Central Asia, by 
the Volga, On the banks of that river, moreover, lived' the 
Mahomedan nation of the jBulgars, which had an extensive 
trade on one side wdth :he Caspian Sea, and the countries 
situated beyond, and on the other with Russia, and, W means 
of Novogoyod, with the Baltic and the north-w,est of Europe.* 
Hie immigration from Scandinavia, whence the reigning family 
of ]ll^assia derived its origin, seems not to have continued long; 


^ f Ttia i(pporti»Q^ of that Irade in attested hjr the aambeta ef Chfio etdtis 
' the Unie of the Caliphe which are eoatiOiiuiIty fpsnd iu thp tuRwiacea tMKrdering 
the elietcm sKoc^ of the Baltic * se that thp UuihisihiKtte poUectieas 

of Barope have h«M chic'fiy fternidiea fl*oio that qitavter. 
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because, though wo often find Scandinavian names at the bev 
fjinning of the j)eriod which we have described, they soon disap- 
j*car and ejive place to names of Slavonic ori/iin. Thoro w'as, 
however, a considerable intercourse bctw'ceii llussia and the 
north-west of Knropo, and frequent intermarriages between their 
princes. Scandinavian influence is particularly manifest in 
the laws of Novogorod, proclaimed in 1024, wdiich established 
ti’ial by jury, and many provisions of an evidently Northern 
origin. Even the continual subdivision of the liussian princi¬ 
palities, though injurious to the stmigth of the whole against a 
foreign enemy, was fiivourable to the liberty of the inhabitants 
in each; because the petty sovereigns amongst whom Hussia 
was divided were obliged, during their continual quarrels, to 
cAurt the favour of their subjects, and to increase their liberties 
for the sake of maintaining their allegiance. It may, indeed, bo 
said, that with tho exception of Italy, th<*rcwasiji Russia, during 
these cMiturios, more wealth, libeity, and enlightenment than in 
any other ])art of Eiuo[)e. 

'^riiis state of things w-as, how’over, entirely changed through 
tho subjugation of Ru‘«sia by the Mongols,— an evuit whicli, in 
its consequences, has nerhaps no parallel in the history of the 
world. It was the cloniinKm of a foreign and Mahomedau 
nation wliieli laid the foundation of the state of AFiiscovy or 
modern Ru'jsia, and of the jmwer and prospe'ity of its church 
and clergy. The Mongols, commanded by ithc generals of 
(Senghis Khan, appeared suddenly in the region which extends 
from the shores of the Rlaek Sea to the banks of tho Volga, in 
the early j)art of the thirtcoiith century. Having ravaged the 
country in a succession of excursions, they as suddenly retired 
to the ])lains of Central Asia whence they had issued. Several 
>ears passed without a recurrence of these Mongol incui’sions, 
the terror inspired by them was nearly forgotten, and the Rus¬ 
sian ])rinces had resumed their mutual quarrels, when the 
Mongols reappcari'd, in 123?*, on the north-eastern boundary of 
Russia. They repeated their incursions in 1239 and 1240, and 
liaving ravaged llungary and Iceland, they penetrated as far gs 
Liegnitz in Silesia, where they defeated a numerous Christian 
army, and tho princes of Russia became vassals of the descendants 
of Genghis Khan. The consequences of this Eastern conquest 
to Russia, and especially to its Church, are thus described by the 
celebrated historian Karamsin;— 

“ One of the most remarkable etfocts of the Mongol dominion ove» 
Russia was the increase of dignity which it imparted to our clergy, 
as well as of income to the churches and convents. Tho Khans, 
whose policy jt was to oppress the people and the princes, were pro¬ 
tectors of the Church atid the servants of Christ. They showed 

VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. li 
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them particular favour,—treated the metropolitans and bishops with 
extreme kindness,—favourably received tlieir petitions, and their 
respect for the pastor’s fi’equcntly disarmed the anger of the Khans 
against their flocks. Many persons of distinction, disgusted with the 
world on account of the calamities which Russia was then suffering, 
sought peace of soul in the sacred places of retirement, exchanging 
the cosdy vestments of the Hoyar for the humble gai’menfs of the 
monk; they thus illustrated the ecclesiastical condition into wliicli 
even the princes entered before their death. The Khans prohibited 
any one, under penalty of death, to pillage and even to molest the 
convents, and the pious enriched them by bequests of movable 
and landed property. Every individual was in toe habit of leaving 
at his death something to the Church, and this was particularly the 
case during the pestilence which desolated Russia for so long a time. 
The estates of the Church, free from every tax paid to ihc Khans or 
to the princes of the country, were jirospcring. The bishops of Novo- 
gorod emjdoycd the treasures of St. Sophia'" for the necessities of the 
State, but the metropolitans did not follow this praisew'orthy example; 
and whilst the people were languishing in poverty, the monks, occu¬ 
pied with trade, and having no taxes to pay, thought of nothing else 
than of increasing their riches. Tims, without speaking of the high 
consideration which was attached to the monastic life, and of the im¬ 
pulses of piety, its tempoi’al advantages alone were sufficient to in¬ 
duce crowds of the iuhabil'ants of towns and villages to seek the re¬ 
pose of conventual establishments, because piety w'as rewarded there 
not only by llic enjoyment of public respect, but also by that of 
wealth, and people secure from violence and want could reap without 
having sown. Wc have very few convents indeed that were built 
either previously to the dominion of the Tahtars or after its close. 
Nearly all arc monuments of that period.”— {Ilisto^'ij of Russia, vol. 
V. chap. 4.) 

Tlie position wliich the Russian Church enjoyed under the 
dominion of the Khans increased its wealth without advancing 
its learjiing. We find no trace of any schools or literary jjro- 
ductions of W’orth belonging to this communion during the period 
to w hich we refer. It does not appear, moreover, to have gained 
any such political influence in Russia as was enjoyed by the 
Western Church during these ages. 

The dominion of the Itlongols in Russia was no less favour¬ 
able to the establishment of a despotic power on the ruins of the 
ancitmt liberties of the country than it was to the worldly inter¬ 
ests of the clergy; and it was through the influence of these 
Asiatic cjonqiicrors that the State of Moscow or modern Russia 
w.arfounded, and developed at the expense of the other states into 
which the country had formerly been divided. The princes of 


* We have said above that Novogorod was a repaWic. Its cathedral was dedi¬ 
cated to St. Sophia. 
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Russia, overawed by the authority of their common suzerain, 
dared no longer to make war against cacli other, and sought now 
to overcome their adversaries by accusing tliem before tlio 
Khan, and by intrigues among his courtiers. About tiio begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century the petty prince of Moscow suc¬ 
ceeded in ingratiating liimself so mucli with the Khan as to 
obtain his sister in marriage, and the hereditary succession of the 
dignity of tlie Cirand Duke, wliilst it had been formerly bestowed, 
accoriling to thi‘ right of seniority, upon the princes of diflerent 
branches. Jlis descendants adhered to this jjolicy, courting the 
fixvonr of the Khans with great ohsefjuiousnoss, and obtaining 
the territories of tlicir neighbours by caluiuuiatlng thcjn to these 
conquerors. It was by a strict and pcrscverijig afllierence to 
this not over chivalrous policy that the Grand Dukes of Mos¬ 
cow were gradually increasing their jiower, whilst that of the 
Khans was at the same time declining by internal commotions, 
until the rulers of Moscow became so strong as to shake olf the 
dominion of their Eastcim (Superiors. ' It was not by ti)rce but 
by cunning, not b}' war but by di]doinac 3 % that Aloscow has, 
from tlic beginnitig, d('V(!loped its j)ower. Is it, therefore, a 
M’onder that she is so superior to other countries in an art to 
which she owt.'s Iiei- very ('xistenee? , ddie same means wliicli 
enabled the (Sovereigns of Moscow to extend their territory at 
the expense of <;ther Russian j)rinces, served them to establish 
an absolute authority over their own sul»jects. The aiudent order 
was entirely changed : everytliing which wore a character of 
liberty—everything which reminded men of the ancient rights 
that had been chjoy'od by the citizens of Russia in rnediteval 
times, w'as gradually abolished. Idle princes who in the Horde 
were crouching at the feet of the Khans, returned to their own 
country in order to exercise the tyrannical ])o\ver which they had 
received from their masters. Under the dominion of the Mon¬ 
gols was acconi])li.shed, without violence, wliat had fornuudy 
baffled the efforts of the most ])owerful inonarclis of Russia. 
The historian to whom we have already referred describes the 
origin of the Grand Duke’s wealth during that critical ])eriod, in 
the following manner:— 


‘‘ It is very remarkable, tliat the 3 'okc of the Tahtars served to in¬ 
crease the treasury of the Grand Dukes. The rcgistralion of the in- 
habitJints, the introduction of the poll-tax and other imposts fiithcrto 
unknown, and levied in the name of the Khan, sewed by the address 
of the pvine.es to increase their own revenue. It was easy to cheat, in 
the difficult and complicated nceounts, the Raskaks, (Tahtar tax- 
gatherers,) who, thougli at first the tyrants of our sovereigns, soon per¬ 
ceived that tlje interest of their avarice required that tliey .should be 
their friends. The people murmured, it is true, but they paid, be- 
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cause the fear of losing everything ma«le them find the means of sa¬ 
tisfying the cupidity of the barbarians.”—Vol. v. chap. 9. 

Is it thon a wonder that the employes of the Czar rob his 
treasury as mercilessly as they plunder his subjects, when his 
own predecessors on the throne of Moscow acted the same part 
bctw'cen their Asiatic sovereigns and their own subjects ? The 
dominion of tliese eastern barbarians in Russia, which lasted two 
centuries, produced deplorable effects upon the national character, 
which must be taken into account in our own times. 

Much has been said about the present viccj of the Russian 
character, particularly as regards its administration, but tlicse have 
been improperly attributed too much to the effects of an irnperlect 
modern civilisation, and too little to the Mongol dominion. A 
French traveller, the Abbe Chappe d’Auterocho, who visited 
Russia nearly a century ago, said, Russes sont poums 

avant de mvti'ir P and the w'ell-known politico-philosopliical 
writer of the same Roman Catholic school, Coui>t do Montalem- 
bert, has observed, in speaking of Panslavism, wliich ho fears 
will subjugate Europe, that “ the moral condition of the West 
will not be improved by it, because the educated Russians are 
as corrupted as any inhabitants of Western Europe.” Many, 
indeed, believe, that this ‘unfortunate state of things lias been 
produced by tlie type of civilisation which Peter the Great and 
his successors have forced upon Russia, which only served to in¬ 
troduce amongst its inhabitants, particularly of the upper classes, 
the refinements of luxury, and the corruption but not the solid 
advantages of the society of Western Europe ; and it is supposed 
that this circumstance renders the power of Russia less formid¬ 
able to Eurojie than it would have been with a higlicr degree of 
morality amongst its inhabitants. We would, however, observe, 
to those who wish to allay by this consideration the alarm felt 
at the progress pf Russia, that the power of Rome was extended 
from the Tay to the Euphrates during the greatest corruption of 
its manners, and that a similar corruption will not prevent Rus¬ 
sia from extending her limits. Though her morality was not 
greater under Catnerinc IT. than it is now, she has continued to 
grow in the interval. The corruption of tlie Russian is not of a 
western but of an eastern origin and character; it is that of a 
barbarian, and not of an over-civilized, or rather over-refined 
nation, though it is often varnished with the gloss of a western 
polisb. ■ The long peace which has favoured a hitherto unpre¬ 
cedented development of industry and general welfare, has ren¬ 
dered the Western nations perhaps too fond of material enjoy- 
inents, and too anxious to accumulate and to preserve the means 
of obtaining them; so that, at least in many cases, they will not 
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be diairiclined to submit to moral disadvantages in order to pre¬ 
serve from injury their material po^er, and to overlook real but 
distant dangers for the sake of avoiding minor but immediate 
inconvenience. The Russian, on the contrary, though perhaps 
even more passionately fond of material enjoyments than the in¬ 
habitants of Western Europe, is reckless in tlie use of means 
for procuring them. Like Catiline, he is sui profusus alieni 
cupiensy and he often acts like the savage who hews down the 
tree in order to gather its frmta. Like those Asiatics under 
whose dominion his national cnaracter has been formed, and 
much of whose blood is llow'ing in the veins of his nobles, he is 
greedy, of spoil, which he nationally as well as individually 
wrings, whenever he can, from his own as well as foreign coun¬ 
tries, in the sliape of conquest, war contributions, bribes, and 
every kiiijcl of extortions. Every project ol‘ invasion and con¬ 
quest must therefore ho po[)ular wdth such a natitm.* 

^J’he Mongol or Tahtar dominion wliieli has produced these 
important effects upon Russia, gradually declined in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. We have said that whilst the 
Grand Dukes of Moscow were increasing their ])ower, that 
of their suzerains, .the Khans, was decreasing by internal 
commotions. The sovereigns of Moscow, howevc'r, continued 
to pay tribute to its Khans as late as 1470. Under John 
IIJ., the reigning Grand Duke of that period, the power of 
Mo.scovv was ra))idly developed, and it has^ ever since con¬ 
tinued to advance under his successors, who assumed the title 


of Czars of liussia in the reign of his son. ,Iohn married a 
niece of the emperor at Constantinople, and adopted on that 
occasion the double eagle of the Greek empire as the arms of 


Moscow', This marriage, suggested by the learned Greek Car¬ 
dinal liessarion, was encouraged by Pope Paul II., with the 
double object of promoting the union of the Russian Church 
with Rome, and of delivering Constantinople from the infidels 
by means of Muscovy. The former of these schemes failed, in¬ 
asmuch as the princess, instead of bringing over her husband 
to Rome, renounced that communion licrself; the latter may 
perhaps be accomplished now, though wc doubt whether it will 
give groat satisfaction to the Papal court. Meanwhile the 
Khanat of Kipchak, w’hoso vassal Russia had been for about 
two hundred years, fell in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 


* We most particularly recommend to tliose of our readers who wish to have 
ail insight into the state of llussiau society the work of Hommair de ilelL It 
displays a remarkable knowledge of the subjects which it treats, whilst the 
scriptions of character, mantierB, and customs, as well os of tlie incident^ of the 
voyage, written by the authors fair companion Mme. II. de ilell, are quite 
charming. * 
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tury; and upon its ruins rose Kasan, wliich was soon obliged to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Moscow, and the Crimea, whoso 
Khans became vassals of the Sultan. Kasan tried several times 
to recover its independence, but was finally subdued by the Czar 
in 1552, and this conquest was followed by that of Astrakhan. 

Tlie conquest of Astrakhan brought the power of Moscow to 
the shore of the Casjiian Sea, and established a communication 
with the countries situated in its vicinity, wdiich spread con.sidcr- 
ablc alarm among the Mahoirn^lan p ipulation. It gave rise to 
del'ensivo exjicditions on the part of Tui’key, and to an invasion 
of Russia by the Khan of Crimea, a vassal of il e Sultan, which 
issued in the burning of Moscow'in 1571, and the humiliation of 
the Czar.* ^'ho dijiloinacy of the Czar succeeded, however, in 
averting, without any sacrifice, the danger with which he w'as 
menaced by the Sultan and his vassal, and jicacoful rehitions w ere 
restored with I'lirkey, wdiicli continued without interrnjition until 
Russia obtained from Poland, in 1667, the cession of the Ukraine 
on the left bank of the Dnieper. The arrangement brought her 
territory into immediate contact willi that of the Porte. This 
led in 1677, to the first regular war between Russia and Turkey, 
but it produced no permanent consequences, and was terminated 
in 1681, In 1687, an alliance was concluded by Russia with 
Poland, and an immense *army sent to conquer Crimea. Tlie 
expedition completely failed; but in 1600 Peter the Croat, having 
taken Azof, ami cpiistrneted the port of Taganrog on the Turkish 
territory, obtained these two jfiaces by the Treaty of Carlo- 
vitz in 1600. His unsuccessful cam])aign against the Turks 
in 1711, compelled him, Ijowever, to restore the former, and to 
raze tlie fortification of tlie latter. Having failed to carry out 
his schemes of aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey, he 
bequeathed this task to his successors, and turned his views in a 
more eastern direction, ''faking advantage of the troubles of 
Persia, he seized, under pretence of assisting the legitimate 
sovereigns of that country, Sliali Jlooscin and 'Tliainasb, against 
the revolted Afghans, the provinces of Daghcistan, Ghilan, and 
Asterabad, and retained tlioin in liis possession, though the 


* It in very rcinavkable, that during the diplouiafic relations which took place 
then between Moscow and the Porte, the Czar represented to the yiiltau the ad¬ 
vantage enjoyed by tlu* Mahonicdans in his doniiiiioiis, in a manner which reminds 
U9 of the present declarations of flio Porto nbont its Christian subjects. And in¬ 
deed they have cnjo>od, and enjoy now in Itussia, all the privileges of Chris¬ 
tians—a remarkable contrast to the hostile relations which subsisted for so many 
centuries between the Moore and Christians in Spain, and a circumstance to be 
taken into account in any estimate of Kussian influence in the East. We need 
only suggest the advantage in this respect, even to an immoral and imperfectly 
cHilizoa government, which opens full scope iu all departments of its service to 
the ambition and cnci’gy of the natives. * 
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by trie J'^iiipress .ami:;, me same iMnprcss was 
of opinion that tlie defeats wliich the Turks had sustained in 
Persia, artbrded a ^jood opportunity to regain what Peter the 
Great had lost in 1711. bhe accordingly contracted an alliance 
with Persia, aiidj taking advantage ofal\ihtar foray into the 
liussian Ukraine, declared war against the Sultan. Tlie Gor¬ 
man Emperor, Charles the Sixth, offered in's mediation between 
the belligerent jj(»wers; but, as liussia obtained considerable 
advantages over the Turks, he ultimately joined that powder in 
the hope of extending his territtny at the expense of Turkey. 
A\'hilst Russia took Azof, and some other fortresses, ravaged 
Crimea and invaded AloJdavia, Austria, defeated in throe cam¬ 
paigns, was obliged in J 7‘M) to conclude the I’reaty of llelgradc, 
by which she lost that towm, as well as a part of Servia and 
\\"allachia, which she had acquired twenty years before, by the 
Trcjity of Passarovitz. ^fliis compelled Russia also to conclude 
))eace witii Turkey, hy which she obtained notliing more than 
the possession of Azof, and that on condition of dismantling 
its fortifications. After that ])eaco was not again intorrujited 
between the two jiowors till 1700, when Turkey, convinced of 
the dangers with which she was menaced through the occupa¬ 
tion of the Polish territory by the armies of Russia, declared 
war against her dangerous neighbours. 

The Turks wore rejieatedly defeated by ^ho Russians, who 
occupied Crimea and jienctrated beyond the Danube, while a 
Russian fleet sept from the Baltic to the MediteiTancan raised 
an insurrection in the Morca, supported the rebels in Egypt 
and Syria, and burnt tlio Turkish fleet in the Bay of Chesmo 
near Scio. 'J’hese advantages w'cre almost entirely due to the 
British officers in tjie Russian .service. Admiral Elphin- 
stonc, a Scotchman, projiosed to pass the Dardanelles, and to 
bombard C/onstaiitinople. He might without doubt have accom- 
plislied this bold sclicme, if be had not been jirevented by the 
jealousy of Orloflj who was cliief eominander of the exjiedition.* 
Tlie Porte was finally compelled to conclude, on the 21st duly 
1774, at ICaynardgi, a treaty by which the Khan of Crimea 
was declared independent. Russia obtained tlie port.s of 


* T1j(! forliticatioJiH of tlio Dardaneile.s were tlieii in such an iin'llicieiit t-ondi- 
t.ion tliat Kljdiiii.'^touc, in order to prove the practica))ility of his f'chciue, actually 
jias.sed with his ship between l)icm, witli a band on deck playiiig in lioiiour of the 
Empress. Having fired some bro-'idsicles on tho Tinkisli troojts, who covered tho 
coast on both sides of tbc sa-ait, he returned wiihoul .suffering any injury. It 
was after tliat event tliat the castles v\ Inch now defend the passage wcsrC eftt- 
structed by Baron Tott, a French engineer, and author of an ijiterestiiig work 
on 'lurkcy. • 
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Kerch, Yenikalc, Kinburn, Azof, and Taganrog, and the free 
navigation of the Black Sea, as well as all the Turkish waters, 
for her merchant vessels. But the most important clause of 
that treaty, was the one in which Turkey promised protection 
to the Christian Churches, and permitted Kussia to negociate 
in favour of a Greek Church, which was to be built by the 
Russian government. It is in consequence of this stipulation 
that Ilussia now seeks to cstablisli a protectorate over all the 
Greek Christians of Turkey. 

The advantages which Russia acquired by the Treaty of Kay- 
nardgi, as well as the dangers with which it w^rs fraught to tlie 
independence of Turkey, and tlie interests of Kurope, did not 
escape the sagacity of the celebrated Austrian diplomatist, Baron 
Tliugut, wlio was then the imperial envoy at Constantinople. 
The following observations, extracted from his official report to 
Vienna concerning tins treaty, constitute one of the most re¬ 
markable political ])redictioiKs which perhaps was ever made by 
a statesman, and is one of those melancholy, but frequently 
occurring instances of governments and nations being drawn 
into a course, the dangers of which they see, and yet, as if led 
on by a fatality, work for their own destruction. A few ilays 
before the treaty of Kayiiardgi was signed, Tliugut wrote to 
his court as follows:— * 

“1 have no doubt, that notwithstanding the insignificant declarations 
of tlic Reis Kffcnd|, against the pretensions of the Russians, who claim 
the right.of proiection over their Greek corrcUjionaires, the Itussiaii 
plenipotentiaries will prove their skill, and know how to attain their 
object, by some more or less distinct .stipulation of •the treaty. Jt is 
with grief that I lbrc.sce the melanclioly consc<pienccs which m.ay re- 
.snlt to the (ktholic religion in the Levant, from the superiority of the 
Schismatic Church.'’ 

J3ut the most remarkable observations in these curious docu¬ 
ments, arc those contained in the Baron’s despatcli of the 3d 
September 1774, about six weeks alter the conclusion of the 
treaty. We extract what follows;— 

“ As the present peace gives to Russia on one side the eastern part 
of Crimea, the fortress of Yemkale, and particularly the noble harbour 
of Kerch, and on the other side the posse.ssion of Kinburn, and of the 
mouths and banks of the Dnieper; as she moreover intends not only 
to restore the fortifications of Azof at the mouth of the Don, but also 
to complete the defence of the harbour of Taganrog j finally, as those 
countries produce in abundance timber, iron, hemp, and all the mate¬ 
rials needed for the construction of ships, it will be easy for her to 
Build at Kerch in a short time, and at little expense, a fleet of twelve 
or fifteen line of battle ships; and in the other ports which she has 
recently acquired, a number of smaller vessels j and thus to have 
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always ready the means for transporting a large number of troops 
over the Black Sea. On the other hand, as it is impossible to doubt 
that Russia will always keep in her m w territory an army of thirty 
or forty thousand men, it follows that whenever the Cabinet of St. Peters-' 
burg may choose, Russia shall always be able, without previously makittg 
any extraordinary armaments, to effect a landijty on the coasts of the Black 
Sea, and to conduct with a favourable wirul in thirty-sic or forttp eight 
hours, twenty thousand men from Kerch to the very walls of Constantinople. 
In suck a case a conspiracy arranged beforehand with the leaders of the 
Schismatic religiomvill -undoubtedly break out. Nothing will then remain 
to the Sultan, unless to leave his palace at the tirst news of the Rubsian 
movement, and to fly to Asia, almndoning the throinj of (he Rastern 
empire to a more skilful possessor. Wlien Constantinople has be(;n 
once conquered, terror, and the assistance of the Schismatic Chris¬ 
tians of Turkey, may subject, without great trouble, to tlio Russian 
sceptre, the Archipelago, the coasts of Asia JSIinor, and the wJioIc of 
Greece, to tlm sliores of the Adriatic. Then the possession of these 
lands, so much favoured by nature, and with which no other country 
in the w'orld can vie, in respect to the fertilily and vichncbs of soil, 
will raise Russia to a height of jjower surpassing the most tlihulons 
accounts of the greatness of ancient empires. As this great revolution 
may be at some, future dale effected from the Black Sea in a very short 
time, without noise, and ivitkoui great and expensive preparatiom, it is not 
probable that Russia should choose again for the chicj theatre if her opera¬ 
tions the banks of the Dniester and of the Danube. A war undertaken at 
such a distance from her frontiers, must be very dilficult and expen¬ 
sive, and cannot be terminated except in seveia! campaigns, or gi\e 
any decisive results, whilst she may from her new ) ronlier at every time, 
and in the space of two days, make an attack on the very walls of Con¬ 
stantinople f' t 

Is it necessary to ob.serve tliat the banks of the Danube, which 
were then *‘at a distance from tlio frontier of Russia,” constitute 
now one of her boundaries ; or that tlie jirediction of Thugut 
about the naval force which would continually threaten Con¬ 
stantinople from Kerch has been realized at Sevastopol, and 
that its efficiency has been increased by the power of steam, in a 
manner which nobody could have imagined at the time w'hen 
these predictions were made by the Austrian envoy ? 

“ Russia cannot, indeed,” he adds, “ flatter herself that she wall he 
able at once to occupy all those counti'ies and to maintain possession 
of them. She must expect that, at the overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire, the provinces situated on the frontiers of Austria wall fall to 
the share of that power. The Russian Cabinet will not probably 
oppose this acquisition, at least it will not be able to prevent it. The 
acquisition of Bosnia, Servia, &c., wliicli Austria would thus make, 
though important in other circumstances, cannot bo of great valiuf to 
Russia from the moment when the rest of the Turkish dominion falls 
into her hailUs.” 
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Tlie Austrian internuncio further states in his remarkable 
despatches, tliat— 

“ The 7 hoH ddifate and dnwjcrous port of all this business is, (hat the 
existence of the Poitc appears henvcforivard to depend on, the will of othei' 
courts. As soon as Iho >\oi'k.s which are to be executed in tlie new 
Kussian <‘stahlis}iinent sliali be oonipleted, we inay expect any day 
flic capture of Consfantinoplc by the Russians. This ca[)j(al ie 
concjudcd ht) an nuc-epccled attack^ before the news of the moveineiit of the 
hlnssian army will hare ruiehed the fonli'rs of other Christkoi, power's. 
Ry an adroit coiubinalion of the articles of ibi-i treaty, the Ottornau 
Kmpire bceouics from ibis day a kijid of Riissian oroviiice, whence 
the Court of St. Retersimrg may draw troops and money ; and 
finally, as Russia will be henceforward able to dictate to the Sultan, 
and as she has the means of com])ellin" him to vield, she man perhaps 
7'e.d salifwd for some years to co/ne by reiynhiy hi his ?anat’, aiitil she thmks 
that the Javoni able 7ho77ient is co77ie to lake complete possessio/t of his 
do/nmions."* 


Thus the events which wo now witness were predicted 
.seventy-nine year.s ago, by this accomjdislied and sagacious 
Austrian diplomatist, llis predictions were, liowover, nearly 
fulfilled at a much earlier date, under circumstances which have 
a striking resenildance to the present position of the Turkish 
question. The Kmpross Catherine declared Crimea a Ivussiaii 
province after having, contrary to treaty, cx])elIod tlio Khaii by 
moans of a revolution arranged by her agents; and .she devel¬ 
oped lier ])lans fi‘i*'subverting the Ottoman Empire with so much 
skill and energy, that she might have succeeded in her object 
if the other powers of Europe had not intcrfeiwl in behalf of the 
Porto. Catherine’s intention to expel the ''J'nrks from Con¬ 
stantinople, and to establish her grandson Constantine,—who 
had been avowedly thus named and educated with a view to 
that position, was confirmed by her immense armaments, and 
the intrigues of her agents in the Danubian principalities. 
These and other circuinstunc.es, indicating the same intentions, 
appeared to the Porte, in conjunction with the previous policy 
of Russia, to threaten its very existence, and the 8ultan de¬ 
clared war to the great joy of Catherine, who had made all 
the necessary prcjiarations for this contingency. She had, 
moreover, secured the co-operation of the Emperor .Joseph 
II., who, undeterred by the predictions of Thugut, instead of 
opposing Russia, .sent eighty thousand men to her assistance, in 
the hope of extending liis owm territory at the expense of Turkey. 
The united forces of Austria and Russia obtained imj)ortaut 
a4vantages over the Turks, and the Ottoman Empire would 


’* Poujoulat, p. 90. 
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have been exposed to serious danger had it not been for tlio 
interposition of other powers. Sweden conclu<led a treaty with 
Turkey and attacked Russia. Prussia was making preparations 
to take up arms, w’hilst England w'as iitting out a naval arma¬ 
ment for tlie Tlaltie, and had it not been for the parliamentary 
opposition, Pitt would at once have dec*lare<l war against liussia."* 
The Einjieror rJoseph II. died in 171)0. Ilis .sueecssor JA’opohl 
II. jierceivod the dangers of his brother’s policy, and wit)uIrow 
from the Russian alliance, concluding peace with Turkey by the 
treaty of Sistowo, through the mediation of Holland and Prussia. 
Russia thus isolated and exposed to the danger of being attacked 
by the other Kuropean powers, was obliged in 171)2 to conclude 
peace at Yassi, and to forego tlie ambitious prospects cntertaiiu'd 
at the besinnino- of a w'ar vvliich liad cost her two hundred 
thousand men. Thus the progress of Pus.sia was arre.sted by 
the peaceful negotiation and interjinsition of England and 
Prussia. Instead, liowxwo]', of maintaining their original pro¬ 
position, and simply reverting to the si'tfus i/uo, which would have 
established the in(le])endence ol'tlie Crimea without allowing any 
further extension of the Rus.sian (rontirn'.'^. they permitted the 
eession to Russia by the Porte of the coast of the IMack Sea a.s 
far as the immth of the Dniester, and yielded hei' the possession 
of the Crimea, Knban, and Coorgia! d'liese. concessions were 
probably extorted by the alarm which the Ereiich Rcvohilloii 
W'as spreading over the whole of Europe. 

It w as probably owing to this circumstance’ that Turkey re¬ 
mained for some time free from tlie aggressions, though not from 
the intrigues of* Russia. A I’avonrable occ.asion for resuiniim 
his project.^ against that country, W'ith tin* assistance of I'higland, 
wais presented to the (Jzar by the complications of Europe in 
ISOf). By a clause of the treaty of Yassi, developed by a conven¬ 
tion in ly02, the Ilospudars ofAIohluvia and Wallaehia, appointeil 
by the Porte for seven years, were not to be removed befoiv the 
expiration of that time without the consent of Russia. 'I'lie Porte, 
how'ever, being informed of the iniidelity of tlie llospoilar.'f, 
Ypsilanti and Moriisi, who were betraying her interests to Jiiissia, 
replaced them by the pi’inces Calllniaki and Su/.zo, on wdio.se 
loyealty .she could depend. . This was done jirincijially by the 
advice of the French ambassador General 8('bastiani, w ho urged 
the Porte to conclude an alliance with Napoleon, d’lie Russian 
ambassador and the British minister loudly complained of the 
infraction of the treaty. The tlireats of the latti'r to force the 
Dardanelles and to burn Constantiuo[)le, conijiellcd tJie Divan 


We recommend to our rcadora the account oi' this curious affair contained in 
tlie Annual Hechter for 1791, which posstssm particular interest .at this moment. 
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to rescind its orders and reinstate tlie deposed Ilospodars. 
Every pretence for a contest was thus removed, yet a Russian 
ai'fny of 40,000 men entered Moldavia without any formal de¬ 
claration of war. This step was the more extraordinary, inas¬ 
much as it was taken at the beginning of a campaign against 
Napoleon in Prussia,—a circumstance which proves the high 
value which Russia attaches to the possession of the Danubian 
principalities. Tlie Russians, though hard pressed by tlie 
Erench in Prussia, continued to occupy these principalities, and 
put themselves in communication with tho revolted Servians, 
The Porte, assailed in this manner, dcA’Iared war against Russia, 
who applied for assistance to the British govorninent. In conse¬ 
quence an English fleet, under Admiral Duckw'orth, forced the 
l)ardunelles and ap[)cared before Constantinople, demanding 
from the Porte the provisional .surrender of the 'I’lirKish fleet, 
full satisfaction to Russia, and tlic dismissal of the French am¬ 
bassador, General Seba.stiani. Tlio object of this bold under¬ 
taking was, however, completely baffled by the skill and eiiergy 
of the French ambassador, and the English fleet w'as obliged 
to repass the Dardanelles with greater loss than it had suffered 
in forcing its way to Constantinople. The English expedition, 
sent about the .same time and with the same object to Egy}}t, 
was e(|ually unsuccessful.* 

The armies of Russia were annihilated by Napoleon at the 
battle of Friedland on the 14th June 1807, and nothing would 
have been mor- ‘easy to him, than to dictate to the Czar an 
advantageous peace on behalf of bis ally the Porte. But in¬ 
stead of acting in this manner, be was making secret arrange¬ 
ments with the Emperor Alexander at Tilsit, which' were con¬ 
tinued at Erfurt, for the future partition of Turkey, refusing 
Constantinople alone to Muscovite ambition. The Porte ob- 
taijied an armistice, wuth the promise of i'rcnch mediation. 
This armistice lasted only as long as Russia required for wrest¬ 
ing Finland from Sweden. She resumed hostilities in 1808 
with great vigour, pursuing them at an immense expense of men 
and money, undeterred by the consideration, that by thus ex¬ 
hausting her resources, she was compromising her own safety in 
case of a breach with Napoleon. The Porte concluded peace with 
England in 1807, but, weakened by the troubles at Constan¬ 
tinople in which f3ultan Selim lost his life, sustained considerable 
reverses from the Russians. The Emperor Alexander proclaimed, 
by an ukase of the 21st January 1810, the annexation of Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia, and declared the Danube from the 
Austrian frontier to the Black Sea the boundary of his Empire. 
Russia was, however, obliged to abandon this conquest on account 
of the impending war with Napoleon, and concluded a few days 
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IjL'lore tlio FrcM'icli invasion of her territoi*}’ tlic tvoaly of Ikiolui- 
rest, by whicli sho extendofl her fronlier.s to the rriith. The 
reasons which induced the Porte to conclude pence with Russia 
at a moment when that ])ower was in such danger, seem to have 
been the recollection of N.;poleon's conduct towards Jier at the 
treaty of Tilsit, the knowdedge of the projects of partition dis¬ 
cussed between him and the Em)ieror Alexander, and above all 
the well-founded appreliensioh, tliat the overthrow of Un.^sia by 
France, w’ould i)e immcdiatelv followed bv a French invasion of 
Turkey. 

TIjc insurrection of tlie (Ireeks in 1821 produced new coin- 
]dicatioils between Turkey and Kussia, w'hich lasted for several 
years, and ended in a declaration of war on the ])nrt of ilussia, 
under very frivolous pretences. The real object of the war of 
182cS-2l), as ap])ears from a despatch ofj’ozzo di Jhrgo of No¬ 
vember 1828, was the fear that the rctorms of Sultan Mah¬ 
moud might render d’nrkey too strong for tlic projects of Russia.* 
The canij>aign of that year did not answer the e.xpectations of 
the Czar, wlio took the command in ])erson. Its oidy import¬ 
ant result was the capture of Varna, and oven this could not 
liavo been etfeeted but i‘or the assistance of tlic fleet, which 
hlockaded the coast, and siipport(;d .the army hy facilitating 
the transport of provisions and the other necessaries of war. The 
troops suffenal great losses from sickness, and the campaign was 
an acknowledged failure, Mctternich, wlci seems t») have 
shared the views of Thugut and not those of Joseph IT., about 
the Austro-Turkish question, was meanwliilc using every efl’oi t 
to stop the advfmce of Russia, by arranging an alliance with 
England, Franco, and Prussia. JIc met with groat coldness, 
however, on the part of the English and Prussiart cabinets, 
whilst Charles X. ex})ressly declared, that he would regard any 
attack on tlio part of Austria upon Russia as a casuti belli w’ilh 


■* “ When the Imperial Cabinet exaininet] the question, wliether it had bccouic 
expedient to levy war against the Porfe, in consequenct: of the provocations of tho 
Sultan, there might have existed some doubts of tlio urgency of tlie measure, in 
tho eyes of those Avho liave not sufficiently reflected upon the effects of the san* 
guina'ry reforms which tho chief of the Ottoman Empire liad just executed with 
so much violence, and also upon 4hc interest with which the consolidation of that 
Enipii ‘0 inspires the Cabinets of Europe in general, and more especially those 
which are unfavourably disposed towards Kussia. The exj)erience we Jiavo 
gained must now reunite all opinions in favour of the resoliitiou v hich has been 
adopted. The Emperor has put the Turkish .system to the proof, and his ma¬ 
jesty has found it to manifest symptoms of physical and moral organization 
hitherto unknown. If the Sultan has teen enabled to offer a dotermijtcd and 
ivgular resistance before he has consolidatctl even the dements of his new pliyi 
of reforms and ameliorations, how formidable we should have found him, had be 
had time to give to them more consistency, and to render that barrier impene¬ 
trable which WQ And so tnneh difficulty in surmounting, although art has hitherto 
done little to assist nature.”— (Portfolio, vol. i. p. 312, ft seq.) 
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tlic former power. This comj)cllc(l Afetteniicli to desist from his 
project of forcible iiiteiferenco in behalf of 'furkey, though he 
had already begun to make active preparations for this object. 

The campaign of 1821) brought the .Rvissians to Adrianoplc, 
which thc'v reached, turning the Balkan Pass, by a march along 
the coast of the Black Sea: a manoeuvre which they never couhl 
have executed if they had not previously obtained the command 
of its waters.* The power of Turk(‘y was seriou.sly weakened 
at this crisis by the insurrections in Botjiiia and Albania, occa¬ 
sioned by an opposition to the reforms of the 8' dtan, before these 
reforms had been rendered efficient; and this was the principal 
cause of the Itussian success during the war, which was ter¬ 
minated by the T'’caty of Adrianoplc, which restored to the 
Porte all the coTujucred ju’ovince.s, with tlie exception of the 
fortresses on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and a part of 
the I^ashalic of Akhaltzik on that coast. Russia also obtained 
possession of the islands of the Danube, and a right of interfer¬ 
ing in the internal affairs of the Danubian ])rincipalities on 
various occasions, which renders their dependence on the Sultan 
almost nominal, \"et though the territorial concessions imposed 
upon the Porte by that treaty were,—in deference to the jealousy 
of Europe, extremely moderate, she was obliged to indemnify 
Russia for the expenses of war, and to leave several fortresses in 
her hands. 

« 

We shall not dwell upon the various diplomatic transactions 
subsequent to the Treaty of Adriano])lo, wdiich have taken place 
among the great powers of Europe in relation to Turkey, and in 
which Russia has been gradually advancing her influence over 
that conntjy. However important they may be in many respects, 
they arc (|uitc insignificant when compared with the attempt 
which Russia has now openly made to obtain a religious protec¬ 
torate over twelve millions of Turkish srdgects. This attempt is a 
development and necessary consequence of that system of eccle¬ 
siastical policy whicli Russia has long employed for advancing 
and consolidating her political dominion, but which has been 
systematically and completely developed only during the reign 
of the present Emperor. , ’ 

We have related in the course of tliis article how the Russian 
Church increased its wealth and influence under the dominion of 
the Tahtars, in the tiiirteonth and two succeeding centuries. Its 
heads, the Mt’tr<)j)olitans of Moscow, were consecrated by the 
Patriarch of Greece, and resorted for this object to Con.stanti- 
nople, until the capture of that city by the Turks. {Since that 

* This advantage Itussia will not now possess in the event of a war. 
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time they have been consecrated’^ by the assembled bishops of 
the Russian Church, which obtained ds own Patnarcb in 
Ihcso ecclesiastics exercisctl considerable inlluonco; anil the 
Czar Alexis, discontented with the Patriarch Nicon, did not 
dare to depose him by his own authority. He convened for this 
object a Council of Russian bishops, but they declared them¬ 
selves incompetent to jndo;G their (diief. Ho therefore summoned 
to a new council the J’atriarchs of Alexandria and Antiocli in 


10(P), who pronounced the dejmsition of Nicon. 

Peter the Groat, after the death of the Patriarch Adrian in 1700, 
finally abolished his dignity, and placed himself and his succes¬ 
sors at the head of the Russian Church. He nistitutcd for its 
governmimt a supreme council, called the Hofy Synod, which 
is composed of several bisho})s and other ecclesiastics; but its 
decisions are not valid witliont the approbation of the imperial 
procurator, a lay member who takes part in all the transactions 
of the council. The Emjire.ss Catherine If. confiscated all the 
landed property belonging to the Church, and gave salaries to the 
dignitaries, and stij)ends to convents, as a compensation for their 
projierty. This measure eompleleil the subordiuation of the 


Russian clei'gy to 1.h(‘ sovereign of Raissia. Every eeelesiastieal 


dignity is now as much in the gift of the liionareh as the military 


or civil appointments; and the Russian Clmreh is thus rendered 


a powerful and easily managed jiolitical engine, by which the 
Czar jnay exorcise over the great juajority of Jiis subjects a re¬ 
ligious influence as absolute as bis civil authority. 

The power thus secured by the Russian monarchs over the Greek 
(Jliurcb, lias been employed by tliern until lately more lor the pur¬ 


pose of restraining than exciting the religious fimatieism of their 
subjects. Their system at first was to maintain a full toleration lor 
all religions communions. This was jiarticnlarly the case under 
(.Catherine IT., who was much flattered by tlie eulogies whicli 
Voltaire and other writers of his school bestowed upon the 
philosophical views and liberal sentiments with wliich she knew 
so well bow to cloak her schemes of aggrandizement, ''fliere can 
bo little doubt that she shared the opinions of that school upon 
religion, and that slic expected that tlic influence of Christianity 
upon the course of humail affairs would soon be entirely super¬ 
seded by the progress of intellect. It is probably owing to this 
circumstance, that though she made use of the influence of the 
Russian Church for promoting lier schemes in lk)land and Tur¬ 
key, there was nothing in her time at all corresponding to the 
present .systematic emjiloyinent of this powerful engine by tlio 


* TIio Patriarch of Con.stantinopio, .Icrenii.ah, who liail arrived at Moscow in 
guest of pecu«jai 7 assistance for his churches, consecrated the first Patriarch 
of Moscow, 
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Emperor Nicholas. The ecclesiastical rigour of the Kussian 
government gradually increased. An ukase, issued by the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, prescribed that all the childi’en of mixed mar¬ 
riages should be cflncated in the religion of the parent who be¬ 
longed to the Kussian Church. But the systematic develop¬ 
ment of the Church, as a means of establishing a religious and 
political unity of all the inhabitants of Russia, w'as begun by 
the Emperor Nicholas, and has been carried on by him with a 
most energetic perseverance. A population of several millions, 
belonging to the Greek Church in union with Rome, was in 
18i^i) withdrawn from that union in tlie most rigorous manner; 
and many clcrg\'men who refused to adoj>t the imperial ordin¬ 
ance for the riuo of their conscience, were punished by trans¬ 
portation to Siberia. Attempts, and not unsuccessful ones, 
were made to seduce the Protestant peasantry of the Baltic 
provinces to join the Russian Church; and the Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries, who had been labouring for the conversion of Maho- 
medans and Pagans in various parts of the empire, were pre- 
v’cnted from continuing their labours. In order to give our 
readers some idea of the immense power which the Russian 
government derives from its ecclesiastical character, wc insert the 
following extract by a wrjter who from his long residence in 
Russia and his thorough knowledge of its language, must be 
considered as an excellent authority on the subject:— 

“ IIo who 'attentive ear and eye travels tlirongh the wide 
empire of the Czar, surrounding three parts of tlie world with it.s 
snares, and then traces the siuu of his eonleinplntior|.s, will tremble in 
thought at the destiny w'hich the colossus of nations has yet to 
fulfil. 

“ IIo who doubts of the Impending fulBlment of this destiny, know’.s 
not history, and knows not Russia. 

“ However diflerent in origin and interests the strangely mixed 
hordes may be which constitute this giant realm, there exists one 
mighty bond which liolds them all together—the Byzantine Church! 
Whoever remains out of it, will soon be forced into it; and ere the 
coming century begins, all the inhabitants of Russia will be of one 
Itiilli. 

‘‘Already that great net, w'hose meshes the Neva and the Volga, 
the Don and the Dnie^r, tlie Kyros and the Araxes, form, incloses 
a preponderating Christian population, in whoso midst the scattered 
Islamitish race, the descendants of the Golden Horde, are lost like 
drops in the ocean. What a marvellous disposition of things, that the 
Russian empire, whose governing principle is the diametrical oppo¬ 
site of the Christian law, should be the very one to make of Chria- 
tiduity tlic cxirner, the keystone of its might! And a no less mar¬ 
vellous disposition of things is it, that the Czar, in whatever direction 
he stretches his far-grasping arms, shonld find Christian points of 
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support whereon to knit the threads of fate for the followers of Islam, 
artliilly scattered by him ; that he ‘<hoid 1 Hnd Armenians at the foot 
of Ai'arat, and (leorgians at liie foot of Cauo.isns, 

“ But of what kind is this Cliristiiinily, that masses together so many 
millions of human beings into one gieat whole, and uses them as 
moving springs to the manifestations of a power that will sooner or 
later give the old woiM a now' trnnoiurinatum f 

“ Follow' me for a moment into the Kiis^ian motherland, and throw 
a fl}ing glance ot'^r the itligions state ot things pie\ailing there. 

“ 8ee that poor soldier, who, tiled and hungiy from his long march, 
is just pel forming Ins sacied cvereises, eio he lakes’Ins meal and 
seeks repose. 

He draws a little image of the Virgin from his pocket, spits 
on it, and wipes it with his coat hlee\c; then he sets it dowm on the 
ground, kneels befoie it, and eiosbcs lumself, and kisses it in pious 
dcnotinn. 

Or enter with rne, on a Sunday, one of Jie gloomv image-adorned 
Kiishian Ohnrehea. If tlu dioss of tlK)=e pieseiU is not already «uf- 
ficK lit to indicate the It dilVeionco ot station, you may leadily dislin- 
guisli them b} the m.inner in whuhiach person makes the sign of 
tlie cross. Consuler Inst thil m.in of laiiK, as he stands before a 
nnr.icle-woiking image of a Ku/ansin.m RlolliLr of Ood, bows slightly 
before i(, and eiosses himself noiablc. I'l uislati d into oiir \eina- 
cidar, tlie l.nignage of this peison.igt’s faA* would luti in something of 
the following sliaiii —‘ I know that all this is i pious farce, but one 
must give no ollc nee to the people, els* all n >pcel would be lost. 
Would the pi oplo continue to toil fur us, if Ihcj-wcic to lose their 
tiust m the assurances we cause to be made to tliej,ii of the joys of 
hea\cn ?’ 

“Now look at that kaftan-clad fat merchant, as •with crafty glance 
and confident step, he makes up to the piieat to get his soul freed 
from flic liaffitking sms of the past week 

“ lie knows the priest, and is sine that a good piece of money will 
meet with a good reception fiom him ; that is Avhy ho goes so care- 
lesis>ly, in the eoiisoiougness of being able to settle in the lump the 
whole of liis si,nful account. And when the absolution is over, he 
takes his position in front of the most miraculous image, and makes 
so prodigious a sign of the cros--, that before this act, all the remain¬ 
ing scruples of his soul mu&t vanish awaj. 

“ Consider, in fine, that poor countryman, who steals in humbly at 
the door, and gazes shyly round him in the incensc-bccloudod spaces. 
The pomp and the splendour are too much for the poor fellow. 

“ ‘ God,’ he thinks, ‘ but what a gracious lord the Emperor is, that 
ho lets sucli fine churches to be built for us poor devils ! God bless 
the Emperor!’ 

“ And then he steps timidly up to some holy image, where the golden 
ground and the dark colours form the most glaring contrast* hifd 
throws himself down before it, and crosses the floor with his fore¬ 
head, SQ that his lon^ hair foils right over his face, and thus he 
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wearies liimself with prostrations and enormous crossings, until he 
can do Jio more for exhaustion. For the poorer the man in Russia, 
the larger tlie cross he signs and wears.’’* 


It is this type of Christianity that the Czar desires to extend 
to so many millions of subjects of the Sultan belonging to the 
Eastern Church, whose present position is greatly superior to that 
of their brethren in Russia. The Greek uhiirch has never been 
exposed to systematic persecution by the Sultans of Turkey, who 
have conferred upon it many valuable privileges, and a larger 
share of liberty than has been conceded by Rti •'ia. A few days 
after the capture of Constantinople, the conqueror installed a 
new patriarch of that capital with a ceremonial adopted from 
that which the Greek emperors observed on similar occasions. 
The same monarch declared the Greek churches inviolable, 
granted them many important rights, and shewed all his life so 
much favour to the new Patriarch Gennadiiis, that some writers 
believed him on that account to have been in secret a Christian. 


Tin's state of things was maintained by Mahmood’s successors, 
and the Greek patriarchs continued to enjoy all their original 
privileges. Whilst the highest ecclesiastics in Russia are only im¬ 
perial officials, and have no independent political authority or even 
influence, the qiatriarch of Constantinople is a kind of political head 
of the Greffik nation, whose orders are enforced when necessary 
by the Turkish authorities. His income, as well as that of his 
bishops, is much targer than that en joyed by the Russian prelates. 
The Greek hiararchy cannot therefore be a ghiner by exchang¬ 
ing the tolerant rule of the Sultan for that of |.he Czar, and we 
believe that, excepting some individual cases, they do not as a 
body entertain a wish for any such change. The case is dif¬ 
ferent with the lower clergy, particularly in the Slavonic pro¬ 
vinces of Servia and Bulgaria, where the prelates are generally 
Greeks, and unpopular on account of their being foreigners, as 
well as of their rapacity; whilst the lower clergy, being national 
and poor, are more open to the influence of Rus^a, from whom 
they receive presents in the shape of church-ornaments, devo¬ 
tional books, and pecuniary gifts. There can be no doubt that 
the Czar jias many partisans in that class, which exercises 
greater influence over the inhabitants of those countries than the 
upper clergy. 

It aeeips to follow from what wo have said that the dangers to 
which t|iq^iberties of mankind are exposed by the progreSvS of the 


poHti\ 


us power of Russiuy are Very serious indeed. 


be^e’^ tnat they are greater than those with which civilisation is 


V ^Mdnstedt^ Moriiing Land, or, l!lbonsaiid and OnoDay in East.** Sc««nd 
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threatened by the poUiico-religioxu power of ffotve, and the re-- 
actionary movement which she is nov developing with so much 
vigour in the ^^^e&t. The influence of Romo is immediate and 
tangible, whilst that of Russia is distant, and one with which the 
natioiis of the West have as;)ot novercome intodangerous contact. 
Popery moreover is a power which has been for centuries in pos¬ 
session of Great Britain, and our ancestors got rid of it only after 
a severe struggle. Tlie recent reactionary movement ,u] over 
Europe has been accompanied by an extraordinary elfort on 
the part of Rome to regain its former sway over these islands 
Romanism gives constant trouhle to our statesmen in Ireland; 
and penetrates into the bosom of our families, sjavadlng strllo 
and desolation in many hitherto happy homes. Jt has undoubt¬ 
edly by these means mad^ considerable pif>gress vviihin the la'-t 
twenty jears, and its pretensions as well as its j)eJs('( uting spirit 
inereasc wdth the growth of its stiength. But the swayol Rome 
extends over countries far advaiu'cil in civilisation, the inha¬ 
bitants of which arc becoming every da} more aware of her re¬ 
ligious tnois and malign social iiillucnccs. Her authority has 
become so weak at the centre, that tin* government of lui ciiief 
must bo upheld by foreign troops. Moreover, Rome, oven in the 
intjsl palm} d.i}s of her power, had never a material force under 
her direct command, though her moral power could precipitate 
moiiarchs from their thrones and re-ilisliibute crovvhs and king¬ 
doms. Yet as soon as that moral jiower was wt;ikened, she could 
no longer command the service of kings, but became not unfre- 
queiitly herself a tool iir their hands. In Russia, on the con¬ 
trary, the ecclesiastical and jiolitical jiovvers are placed in the 
same hands, and the authority which sends iirstnictions to the 
ambassadors of the Empire and orders to its generals, dictates 
pastoral letters to the bishops, and presides in the councils of the 
Church. * Such power is thercfeire, in many respects, more to bo 
dreaded by the civilized world than that of Rome; and Its progress 
cannot be restrained except by material force, whilst the h(*st 
means of combating Popery are sjiiritual and intellectual wreapons. 

The writer of an article* in the last number of the Duhlin 
lievieWf has discussed the religious part of this all-absorbing 
question,—and this we regard as tho most important I’ela- 
tion in which it can be contemjdated. Ilis views suggest 
some remarks on the present relations of the Greek and 
Roman Churches. We do not, of course, object to the right 
of the author of that article to select the Romish point of 
view for the discussion of the question, which ho has as much 
right to do as we have to consider it from an opposite side. But 
we may exj)re6S our decided opinion that the nope of subiuis- 


* On the Jdum-Titrkisk quettion. 
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•sioii to the Papal supremacy by the Russian Church, in which 
this article indulges, is quite delusive, and we are able to vindi^ 
cate our opinion by the testimony of one of tlio most eminent 
Catholic wi'iters of our times, who, by a long residence in 
Russia, has gained a thorough acquaintance with all that relates 
to that country; we refer to the well-known Count Jo.'>eph de 
Maistre. The writer in the Dublin Review rests his hope of the 
religious revolution to which w'e have alluded, on the fact that 
manv Russians have deserted their Chinch for that of Rome, and 

V * 

he supports his ojiinion by a brilliant quotation from the cele¬ 
brated Father Liicordaire. There is no floubt about the favA of 
these conversions, though their number we believe is inferior to 
that of our own Anglican perverts. We are by no means sur¬ 
prised tliat some individuals with wlioin the external unity and 
supremacy of the CImrch is all in all, should prefer the autliority of 
ail ecclesiastical to that of an imperial pontitf,—particularly as tJie 
two Churches are separated on (loctrinal jioints, of which the great 
massof their respective followers have littleconception. l)e jNlaistre 
himself quotes passages from liturgical works of tlie Rus-^ian 
Church, which seem favourable to the supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiffs. But these w^orks, imported into Russia with the Greek 
Church, date as early as tiie eightli century, and consequently 
refer to a tipie previous to tlie separation of the two Chnrclics. 
The praye!^o are now, as De Maistre observ'cs, rejieated only 
through the inriupnoc of custom, and are systematically contra¬ 
dicted by the doctrine and practice of the Russian Church. 

The corruption of the national character of Russia by foreign 
and domestic despotism, and the miserable stafo of religion in 
that country, to which we liave already referred, are fully ad¬ 
mitted by De Maistre, notwithstanding the compliments with 
which he tries to soften the severity of his jmigment. lie 
ascribes, however, too great a «hare in the corruptiqn of the 
national character to the influence of France, which bears only 
on the upper classes of Russian society, and cannot be extended 
to the mass of the people, for whoso' vices the Russian govern¬ 
ment and church are mainly responsible. We cannot, of course, 
subscribe to his opinion, tlu.'^ the chief cause of the moral evils 
of Russia is her separation from the CImrch of Rome. But we 
might naturally expect that this able writer should indulge a 
sanguine hope of the accomplishment of an event which must 
seem to him so desirable. Yet his judgment on this subject 
has not biassed by his predilections. He is decidedly of 

omtiiofl} that there is no probability of the reunion of the Kus- 

Church with Rome, but judges, on the contrar}*, that it is 
more likely that that communion will be invaded and dissolved 
by Protestantwny and—what seems more strange- -Be oven de- 
aires this result, as the only means offbringing about an ultimate 
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union of ^Russia with Rome. In his opinion, the Protestants 
themselves will jsooner join Rome than the Eastern, or, as he 
calls them, the Photian Churches. JJo supports this view 
by the assumption, that ‘‘in all matters of religion, every chmck 
which is not Catholic is Pro'estant. In vain,” he acUls, “ has it 
been attempted to draw a distinction between .schismatic and 
heretical cliurches. I know well what is meant; but in reality 
the whole ditforcnco lie.s in wonis, and every (^hristinn v ho re¬ 
jects the communion of the Holy Father is Protestant, or will 
soon bo so.’’’* De Maistre further states, that the Russian Church, 
though docti’fnally more oppose<l to Protestantism than to Rome, 
unites with the Lutherans and C^iKiiiists in a common hatred 
of the Catholic supremacy; and adds, that the most enlightened 
of the Rmssian clergy art unbued with Jhotestant doctiines. He 
even quotes the CMdeiue of a Latin work, published at Moscow’ 
in 18()o, bv the Archbishop of Tver, on the primitive (Jhuieh, 
in which that pi elate testilies that a large nuiiiber of the Jtusoian 
clergy are C^alvinl.sts in their o[)inions.t 

Wc may add to these statiMiicnts of T)e Maistro, tho fact that. 
Baron IJaxtliaufacn louiid, In 1812, at the Theological Acadtmyof 
nVoitsa, a Rnssian j)iiest, who v\as thoroughly acquainted with 
Germ.Ill philosophy,and well <il)Ie to discuss the doctiines ot Hegel 
and Sclielling. Many other instances ot a sinidar sort miglit bo 
adduced, to show the .spread of Protestant and evt Rationalist 
ideas among the Russian clerg}. It full liberty of pri\ate 
judgment and free inquir}’ were conceded fo the clergy and 
laity ol Russia, we have reason to believe that there is a dis¬ 
position abroad in that country ready to receive Prote.Ntant 
and liberal opinions with facility. Under the jireseiit politico- 
ecclesiastical system, however, Protestantism lias no more chance 
than Romanism of gaining any influence over the Church 
of Russia. On the contrary, botli uni.st expect to bo gradually 
subjected to a systematic persecution, wdiich will increase with 
£ho progressi\6 development of tlio ecclesiastical state-policy of 
Nicholas. Wo have already said, that the jirincipal object of this 
policy is to strengthen the political authority of the Czar, by the 
associated influence of religion, and thus to concentrate in his 
hands a material and moral power, such a.s, perhaps, never has 
been exercised by the raonaichs of any civilized country. Thi.s 
object cannot be fully attained without destroying all foreign 
religious elements—Romanist and Protestant—which may im¬ 
pede* tho development of his peculiar type of policy, ..’National 


* Tht Pope, p 302. 

f JIaeo sme est dltciplina itta (Ca/rim) ^mtu plurmi de m/ttris tahtopere /am. 
dost deamatitque. 
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and religious feelings must be identified in such a manner, that the 
name of Kussian and even Slavonian shall become synonymous 
with that of a follower of the Eastern Church. This union of 
nationality and religion, once completely established, will indeed 
form a power which may readily disregard all doctrinal polemics, 
and firmly tnaintain its ground, notwithstanding the doubts and 
even the positive unbelief of its supporters,—its leading object 
being worldly policy and not the advancement of religion. It will 
in tliis respect resemble the paganism of ancient Homo, which 
was strenuously supported, on national gnmnds, by those wfio 
laughed at its fables, and was preserved by a gicat part of the 
old Iwoman aristocracy for generations after the Cmsars had 
submitted to tho religion of the Cross. The Czars of liussia 
would not attempt to impose upon their subjects a subscription 
to theological dogmas, or a strict observance of religious duties; 
they would be content with a nominal conformity to the national 
church, joined to a rigorous separation from every other eccle¬ 
siastical community. 

Is it jx)ssihle to admit, that a system \\hich is so perse- 
vcringly, so laboriously, and, wo may add, so successfully 
developed as that of the Russian ecclesiastico-national polity, 
shoultl be over willingly abandoned.by a connexion either \\ith 
Rome or with Protestanfisni, uhich, in dissolving its unity, 
would at once destroy all its political elHciency? There arc 
some Romanists who indulge in the dream of a conquest of 
Russia by the AA'estevn Church, which has always been an 
object ardently desired by the* ])apacy; but the more clear¬ 
sighted champions of that Church know well ‘that they have 
more to fear than to hope from Russia; and their leading 
periodicals in France are just now strenuously opposing her pro¬ 
ceedings in Turkey. And the politico-religious system of Russia 
is obviously by its very nature no less hostile to Protestantism 
than to Romanism. If it opposes the latter as a rival authority^ 
it must dread the former as a revolutionary eleiu^^nt, which may 
attack its vitals and overthrow its })Ower, by undennining its foun¬ 
dation. It is, therefore, a natural consequence of the Russian 
system, as far as circumstances permit, to maintain a steady 
antagonism to Protestantism in the Empire, and to oppose its 
development abroad, particularly in countries whence it may 
act upon its own snjyects. The present Russian aggression on 
Turkey, so immediately injurious to the material interests of 
Great threatens ultimately the missionary progress of 

Protestan'tisni m the East, with which tho names of England 
and, America are so closely connected. 

For France the case is even more urgent. The projects of 
Russian influence in Turkey endanger not only material 
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and political interests in tho Mediterranean, bat also her tradi¬ 
tional protectorate of the Latin Chun hes in the Levant, This 
protectorate may be said to have beyuii with the treaty of 
alliance between Francis I. and Solimaii, in 153o, in vrhioh a 
claim of the Latin ChristiariS to the Holy Flaces was inserted. 
Since that time the French ambassadors at Constantinople have 
been wont, on various occasions, to make tricmlly representations 
in favour of these Christians. They thus ji^ridiuilly acruired 
a protectorate over ihe subjects of the Sultan — nearly a 
million in number — who acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. In this protectorate Franco and the Catholic powers 
have a'speeial interest If Constantinople wore to fall into the 
hands ot Kussia, tho Latin Christians of the Fast would bo ex¬ 
posed to the persecution ol the (jirecks, to wliom they are more 
obnoxious than even tho Mahomcdaiis, The dangers to which 
the interests of the Foman Church arc exposed by the exten¬ 
sion of the power of the C/ar in the Fast, nudoiihtcdly add 
weight to the other considerations v\lju)i must niak(‘ .Austria 
dicad the absorption of luike\ by Ivussia It is natural to 
suppose that the incr<Mse of inlluence wliich the llomish clergy 
ha^e gained in that country since 184‘.l, will strengthen the 
anti-Kussiun party in Austria ; but, tlu divided pint which 
France has now taken against Kussia, must concentrate in her 
hands the chief sw.iy o^er the I^atin (^hiistiaiis of the Fast, 
and may probably deprive Austria ot any share, in that influence. 

So much for the natiiral«antagonism to the rest of Chiistemlom, 
that animates the singular and almost unknown political organi 
nation, which Nicholas would now rouse into religious fanalicism 
and national ciithus.iasm. As regaidsthe mateiUl means ot con- 
questwhich Kussia,thus converted into a vast military cliurdi, can 
employ for the extension of her influence and ]iinit<^, the folloiv- 
ing sketch of the Russian soldier, by an author whom wo have 
already quoted, may be interesting to our leaders:— 

‘‘ There is not in the world a droller creaUire than a Ivn{»‘'ian sol¬ 
dier. When, for the first time, a young countryman throws over him 
the grey cloak, and takes the gun on his shoiihlcr, one can think of 
nothing more unwieldy and awkward than sucli a being. Bat this 
seemingly so unpliant creature shews himself in an astonishingly 
short time capable of tho greatest improvement in any direction. 
The germ of all that is noble and common, ot all that is good and bad, 
lies hidden in him. It Hes of course in all men ; but clevelops itself 
in the most heterogeneous manifestations among no ^ t’.e so easily 
and speedily as among the Russian^i. ^ 

The Russian soldier is brave, cowardly—honest, Ihicvish—hu¬ 
mane, cruel—diligent, lassy-—everything, according to the pattern of 
his chief, *With proper management, everything can be made of him; 
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but loft to huuself'^ ho is nothing ; mid without the influence ol others 
would carry nil his talents undeveloped to the grave, saving a certain 
good-naturedness and an iudejtrnclible hilarity. There is •'onic tuith 
in what a German officer once said to me half in earnest, half in joke. 
‘ If I wore to eomnumd one of luy soldiers to '»et to on the spot .and 
compose a song, he would not hesitate to obey, and the song would 
be forthcoming,' whether good or bad we need not stay to deternnne. 
At all events, this blind obedience—a child of fear and of tinn f.ntli 
in the infallibility of liis guide—form'll a peculiar and conspicuous 
trait in the character of the Russian soldier, as in general of the 
Russian people. 

“ This unconditional confidence, which among freer people, not 
rank and station, but only asccudeiuj^ of spirit can sccuic, has, iu 
Russia, often been the mother of great deeds. Who will not licic i. ill 
to mind, from tlio late Turkish war, that oh ii.u.ten'tic amedote 
whicli haspreseivcd to us the woids exchanged Ixtureii a lliHsian 
ami a Gorman, on the occasion of storming a fort ^ The Geimaii 
contemplates the dcicnecs with an experienced eje, and gives it as 
hib opinion that it is impossible to take the foi f. ‘ ITuw so ^—impos¬ 
sible !' erics the Russian, ama4(;ed ; ‘ Why, the l^mpeior has com¬ 
manded it.’ 

Wo must add, that the author of P/m Frontier Ijnnd of ihr 
Christian and the fiirltj lijiiisclf a military in m, who hid an op¬ 
portunity oi'examining both the Turkish and the Iviissiaii troops, 
when they conjointly occiijiicil tlio Damibidn |»nncipalities in 
18«50, ^ivos a dt*p)ded prelerence to the former. Tlie Turkish 
artillery is also known to be cxcollcnt.* We liave already (juoted 
the testimony of Poz/o di Borgo to the efficiency of the Sultan’s 
social and political reforms. But, on the other hand, the Turkisli 
troops are inferior in numbers, and the resources ot the Ottoman 
Einjiiie are not equal to those of Russia. Turkey cannot cope 
single-handed with tlie C/ar; but with the assistance of Eng- 
knd and Franco she may set his power at defiance, should he 
even be joined by Austria iu his unprincipled aggression upon 
an unoifending neighbour. 

Wc expressed, in pur last Numlxsr, the opinion that war 
was imminent. Our opinion was. founded chiefly on the 
fact that the Emperor or Russia has made an unprecedented 
appeal to the religious passions of his subjects, from which 
he cannot recede without injury to the prestige of his power. 
His rejection of the Turkish modification of the Viennese 
Note has gone far to confirm our opinion. We have en- 
deavotifed iu this Article to prove that the present aggression 
on Turkey is not the result merely of the personal ideas of the 
reining monarch, but of circumstances which were urging 

——-*i-———---—^—I--— _ 
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Kussia on Constantinople even during the middle ages, and that 
tins tendency, though interrupted du 'ng several centuries, by 
adventitious causes, resumed its strength as soon as these causes 
were removed, and has now greatly increased in the course of 
events, and especially throt gh the recent progressive tenden¬ 
cies of Turkish policy. An aggressive ])olicy towards Turkey 
has become the recognised policy of itussia. As one of the 
best proofs of this, we may quote the opinion of the Corsican 
Pozzo di Borgo, who, though a devoted servant of the Czar, 
could not be biassed in his judgment of th(‘ nitere.sts of the 
li-ussian state bj^ national feelings and prejudices, Tlu' ])roposi- 
tions which Russia made tr iFranee, England, and Austria in 
] 825, to settle the affairs df Greece, by an arrangement with 
the Porte, and to compel Turkey to accept this arrangement, 
being rejected by these powers, Russia considered her iu- 
tluencc in the East seriously compromised, and meditated a 
decided step to regain it. The Emperor Alexander accord- 
inglv ordered his ambassadors at Eondon, Paris, Vienna, and 
Pjcrlin, to st.ite frankly their opinions on the conduct which 
the Russian Cabinet sliould adnj)t under these circumstances. 
In answer to this appeal, Po/zo di Jlorgo declared in his 
tlespatch to Count Nesse Irode, (dat(^^ Ibth ()ct(»ber 182.5,) 
that “ shoidd foreign injustice and jealousy resist our ju-it 
d(‘mands, it becomes our duty to manifest onr firmness, and to 
maintain by force the rights which force would presume to deny 
to us. If other powers are to take u[) arms against us, wo must 
be resolved to defend ourselves to the last, \sithout any fear of 
uhat the vicissirtules of war or fortune may bring about; and it 
is impossible to act otherwise without sacrificing the diynift/j the 
rights, and the interests of Russia, which have been endangered.” 
Prince liieven, Russian Ambassador in England, coincides, in 
his despatch on the same subject, (dated 18th October 182,5,) 
with the opinion of Pozzo di Borgo, and concludes with the fol¬ 
lowing words :—“ If next spring finds Russia in the same posi¬ 
tion in which she is now, war alone can cut short her difficulties, 
and this war must be prompt, and take Europe by surprise.”* 
Diplomacy, however, on that occasion gained its point, with¬ 
out having recourse to arms. It seems that the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg w'as satisfied with the position in which Turkey was 
placed towards Russia, in 1829, by the treaty of Adrianoplo. 
That position is described by Count Nesselrooe,t in a despatch 

* Tliese curious despatches have been very recently published at Paris, undA? 
the title of Uccueil Jes do^utnents utiles a consutter dans la ct ise artuelle. 

f Count Ne^elrode was commissioned by the Emperor to give the Gnmd Duke 
Constantine a^riodical account of the state of the foreign rcUtions of Russia. 
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addressed (on the I2th February 1880) to the Grand Duke 
Constantine in the following remarkable terms:— 

m O 

“ It depended upon our own armic', to march on Constantinople, and to 
overthrow the Tmkidi Empire. No 2 '>ower would have opposed it. No 
imraediiite danger would liavo threatened us if we had given the last 
blow to the Ottoman monarchy in Europe. But the Emperor was of 
‘opinion, that this monarchy, reduced to exist only under the protection of 
liw^iia, and made to obey no other wishes than hei's, suited better our 
political and commercial interests than any ue\v combination which would 
have compelled*u.s either to extend our dominions too rapidly by 
con([uest, or to substitute in place of the Ottoman Empiu other states which 
miyht soon become our 7‘iraLs in power ^civilisation, industry, and riches. 
It is upon tliis principle of his IrapWial Majesty that our j)re&ent 
relations with the Divan are established. Soice we thus do not wish 
the ruin of the Turlish Government, we seek the means of maintainimj it in 
ds jtresent dependent state. Since this Government cannot be useful to 
us except hy its d<"pendencc, we must demand from it a strict observ¬ 
ance of its engagements and a prompt realization of our wishes.”— 
Recueil, p. CO. 

Hero is exactly the state of things predicted by Thugut in 
1774:—that llussia will seek to govern Turkey in the name of 
the Sultan until the favourable moment comes for taking for¬ 
mal possession of the Turlish dominions. Does the Emperor of 
Russia, we may ask, consider that this “ favourable moment” 
has now arrived \ Kather, is he not afraid lest the rapid progress 
which Turkey is making in every kind of social iinprov^ement 
shall render such an occurrence impossible ? Does he not 
perceive that the progress of civilisation and ‘'religious liberty 
among the Christian population of Turkey must render them 
every day more and more averse to a connexion with llussia; 
that it will soon be impossible to convert even the natural bonds 
of a common race and religion into snares for imposing the Mus¬ 
covite yoke upon the Christians of Turkey,—and, finally, that the 
spread of Protestantism, propagated among the Armenians by 
tlio American missionaries, and which, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Layard, has, in these years, made great progress, will not 
only gain ground among tlr Greeks and Slavonians of Turkey, 
but thence spreading, dilFuse itself through the Russian Church, 
—a contingency which would be more dangerous to the absolute 
authority of the C/.ar, and to the ascendency of the Russian 
politico-religious power, tlian any secular conspiracy, or perhaps 
even than a European war ? 






